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The resumption of specie payments by Chile is a step of great interest 
_ and importance both in its direct consequences upon her own welfare and 
As evincing the ascendency of sound financial principles in one of the 
most influential of the South American Republics. 

The close of the momentous struggle between China and Japan, while 
relieving the diplomatic agents of this Government from the delicate 
duty they undertook at the request of both countries of rendering such 
service to the subjects of either belligerent within the territorial limits 
of the other as our neutral position permitted, developed a domestic con- 
dition in the Chinese Empire which has caused much anxiety and called 
for prompt and careful attention. Either as a result of a weak control 
by the central Government over the provincial administrations, following 
a diminution of traditional governmental authority under the stress of an 
overwhelming national disaster, or as a manifestation upon good oppor- 
tunity of the aversion of the Chinese population to all foreign ways and 
undertakings, there have occurred in widely separated provinces of China 
serious outbreaks of the old fanatical spirit against foreigners, which, un- 
checked by the local authorities, if not actually connived at by them, have 
culminated in mob attacks on foreign missionary stations, causing much 
destruction of property and attended with personal injuries as well as loss 
of life. 

Although but one American citizen was reported to have been actu- 
ally wounded, and although the destruction of property may have fallen 
more heavily upon the missionaries of other nationalities than our own, 
it plainly behooved this Government to take the most prompt and decided 
action to guard against similar or perhaps more dreadful calamities be- 
failing the hundreds of American mission stations which have grown up 
throughout the interior of China under the temperate rule of tolera- 
tion, custom, and imperial edict. ‘The demands of the United States and 
other powers for the degradation and punishment of the responsible offi- 
cials of the respective cities and provinces who by neglect or otherwise 
had permitted uprisings, and for the adoption of stern measures by the 
Emperor’s Government for the protection of the life and property of for- 
eigners, were followed by the disgrace and dismissal of certain provincial 
officials found derelict in duty and the punishment by death of a number 
of those adjudged guilty of actual participation in the outrages. 

This Government also insisted that a special American commission 
should visit the province where the first disturbances occurred for the 
purpose of investigation. The latter commission, formed after much 
opposition, has gone overland from Tientsin, accompanied by a suitable 
Chinese escort, and by its demonstration of the readiness and ability of 
our Government to protect its citizens will act, it is believed, as a most 
influential deterrent of any similar outbreaks. 

The energetic steps we have thus taken are all the more likely to result 
in future safety to our citizens in China because the Imperial Government 
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is, I am persuaded, entirely convinced that we desire only the liberty and 
protection of our own citizens and redress for any wrongs they may have 
sufiered, and that we have no ulterior designs or objects, political or oth- 
erwise. China will not forget either our kindly service to her citizens 
during her late war nor the further fact that, while furnishing all the 
facilities at our command to further the negotiation of a peace between 
her and Japan, we sought no advantages and interposed no counsel. 

The Governments of both China and Japan have, in special dispatches 
transmitted through their respective diplomatic representatives, expressed 
in a most pleasing manner their grateful appreciation of our assistance to 
their citizens during the unhappy struggle and of the value of our aid in 
paving the way to their resumption of peaceful relations. 

The customary cordial relations between this country and France have 
been undisturbed, with the exception that a full explanation of the treat- 
ment of John IL. Waller by the expeditionary military authorities of 
France still remains to be given. Mr. Waller, formerly United States 
consul at Tamatav, remained in Madagascar after his term of office ex- 
pired, and was apparently successful in procuring business concessions 
from the Hovas of greater or less value. After the occupation of Tama- 
tav and the declaration of martial law by the French he was arrested upon 
various charges, among them that of communicating military information 
to the enemies of France, was tried and convicted by a military tribunal, 
and sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 

Following the course justified by abundant precedents, this Government 
requested from that of France the record of the proceedings of the French 
tribunal which resulted in Mr. Waller’s condemnation. ‘This request has 
been complied with to the extent of supplying a copy of the official rec- 
ord, from which appear the constitution and organization of the court, the 
charges as formulated, and the general course and result of the trial, and 
by which it is shown that the accused was tried in open court and was 
defended by counsel; but the evidence adduced in support of the charges, 
which was not received by the French minister for foreign affairs till the 
first week in October, has thus far been withheld, the French Government 
taking the ground that its production in response to our demand would 
establish a bad precedent. The efforts of our ambassador to procure it, 
however, though impeded by recent changes in the French ministry, have 
not been relaxed, and it is confidently expected that some satisfactory 
solution of the matter will shortly be reached. Meanwhile it appears 
that Mr. Waller’s confinement has every alleviation which the state of 
his health and all the other circumstances of the case demand or permit. 

In agreeable contrast to the difference above noted respecting a matter 
of common concern, where nothing is sought except such a mutually sat- 
isfactory outcome as the true merits of the case require, is the recent res- 
olution of the French Chambers favoring the conclusion of a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the two countries. 
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An invitation has been extended by France to the Government and 
_ people of the United States to participate in a great international exposi- 
tion at Paris in 1900 as a suitable commemoration of the close of this the 
world’s marvelous century of progress. I heartily recommend its accept- 
ance, together with such legislation as will adequately provide for a due 
representation of this Government and its people on the occasion. 

Our relations with the States of the German Empire are in some as- 
pects typical of a condition of things elsewhere found in countries whose 
productions and trade are similar to our own. ‘The close rivalries of 
competing industries; the influence of the delusive doctrine that the in- 
ternal development of a nation is promoted and its wealth increased by a 
policy which, in undertaking to reserve its home markets for the exclu- 
sive use of its own producers, necessarily obstructs their sales in foreign 
markets and prevents free access to the products of the world; the desire 
to retain trade in time-worn ruts, regardless of the inexorable laws of 
new needs and changed conditions of demand and supvly, and our own 
haiting tardiness in inviting a freer exchange of commodities, and by 
this means imperiling our footing in the external markets naturally open 
to us, have created a situation somewhat injurious to American export 
interests, not only in Germany, where they are perhaps most noticeable, 
but in adjacent countries. The exports affected are largely American 
cattle and other food products, the reason assigned for unfavorable dis- 
crimination being that their consumption is deleterious to the public 
health. This is all the more irritating in view of the fact that no Euro- 
pean state is as jealous of the excellence and wholesomeness of its ex- 
ported food supplies as the United States, nor so easily able, on account of 
inherent soundness, to guarantee those qualities. 

Nor are these difficulties confined to our food products designed for 
exportation. Our great insurance companies, for example, having built 
up a vast business abroaa and invested a large share of their gains in 
foreign countries in compliance with the local laws and regulations then 
existing, now find themselves within a narrowing circle of onerous and 
unforeseen conditions, and are confronted by the necessity of retirement 
from a field thus made unprofitable, if, indeed, they are not summarily 
expelled, as some of them have lately been from Prussia. 

It is not to be forgotten that international trade can not be one-sided. 
Its cprrrents are alternating, and its movements should be honestly re- 
ciprocal. Without this it almost necessarily degenerates into a device 
to gain advantage or a contrivance to secure benefits with only the sem- 
blance of a return. In our dealings with other nations we ought to be 
open-handed and scrupulously fair. This should be our policy as a pro- 
ducing nation, and it plainly becomes us as a people who love generosity 
and the moral aspects of national good faith and reciprocal forbearance. 

These considerations should not, however, constrain us to submit to 
unfair discrimination nor to silently acquiesce in vexatious hindrances to 
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the enjoyment of our share of the legitimate advantages of proper trade 
relations. If an examination of the situation suggests such measures on 
our part as would involve restrictions similar to those from which we 
suffer, the way to such a course iseasy. It should, however, by no means 
be lightly entered upon, since the necessity for the inauguration of such 
a policy would be regretted by the best sentiment of our people and be- 
cause it naturally and logically might lead to consequences of the gravest 
character. . 

I take pleasure in calling to your attention the encomiums bestowed on 
those vessels of our new Navy which took part in the notable ceremony 
of the opening of the Kiel Canal. It was fitting that this extraordinary 
achievement of the newer German nationality should be celebrated in the 
presence of America’s exposition of the latest developments of the world’s 
naval energy. 

Our relations with Great Britain, always intimate and important, have 
demanded during the past year even a greater share of consideration than 
is usual. 

Several vexatious questions were left undetermined by the decision of 
the Bering Sea Arbitration Tribunal. The application of the principles 
laid down by that august body has not been followed by the results they 
were intended to accomplish, either because the principles themselves 
lacked in breadth and definiteness or because their execution has been 
more or less imperfect. Much correspondence has been exchanged be- 
tween the two Governments on the subject of preventing the extermi- 
nating slaughter of seals. The insufficiency of the British patrol of Bering 
Sea under the regulations agreed on by the two Governments has been 
pointed out, and yet only two British ships have been on police duty dur- 
ing this season in those waters. 

The need of a more effective enforcement of existing regulations as well 
as the adoption of such additional regulations as experience has shown to 
be absolutely necessary to carry out the intent of the award have been 
earnestly urged upon the British Government, but thus far without effect- 
ive results. Inthe meantime the depletion of the seal herds by means of 
pelagic hunting has so alarmingly progressed that unless their slaughter 
is at once effectively checked their extinction within a few years seems to 
be a matter of absolute certainty. 

The understanding by which the United States was to pay and Great 
Britain to receive a lump sum of $425,000 in full settlement of all Brit- 
ish claims for damages arising from our seizure of British sealing vessels 
unauthorized under the award of the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration was 
not confirmed by the last Congress, which declined to make the necessary 
appropriation. Iam still of the opinion that this arrangement was a judi. 
cious and advantageous one for the Government, and I earnestly recom- 
mend that it be again considered and sanctioned. If, however, this does 
not meet with the favor of Congress, it certainly will hardly dissent from 
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the proposition that the Government is bound by every consideration of 
honor and good faith to provide for the speedy adjustment of these claims 
by arbitration as the only other alternative. A treaty of arbitration has 
therefore been agreed upon, and will be immediately laid before the 
Senate, so that in one of the modes suggested a final settlement may be 
reached. 

Notwithstanding that Great Britain originated the proposal to enforce 
international rules for the prevention of collisions at sea, based on the 
recommendations of the Maritime Conference of Washington, and con- 
curred in, suggesting March rr, 1895, as the date to be set by proclamation 
for carrying these rules into general effect, Her Majesty’s Government, 
having encountered opposition on the part of British shipping interests, 
announced its inability to accept that date, which was consequently can- 
celed. The entire matter is still in abeyance, without prospect of a better 
condition in the near future. 

The commissioners appointed to mark the international boundary in 
Passamaquoddy Bay according to the description of the treaty of Ghent 
have not yet fully agreed. 

The completion of the preliminary survey of that Alaskan boundary 
which follows the contour of the coast from the southernmost point of 
Prince of Wales Island until it strikes the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian at or near the summit of Mount St. Elias awaits further neces- 
sary appropriation, which is urgently recommended. ‘This survey was 
undertaken under the provisions of the convention entered into by this 
country and Great Britain July 22, 1892, and the supplementary conven- 
tion of February 3, 1894. 

As to the remaining section of the Alaskan boundary, which follows the 
one hundred and forty-first meridian northwardly from Mount St. Elias 
to the Frozen Ocean, the settlement of which involves the physical loca- 
tion of the meridian mentioned, no conventional agreement has yet been 
made. ‘The ascertainment of a given meridian at a particular point is a 
work requiring much time and careful observations and surveys. Such 
observations and surveys were undertaken by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in 1890 and 1891, while similar work in the same quar- 
ters, under British auspices, is believed to give nearly coincident results; 
but these surveys have been independently conducted, and no international 
agreement to mark those or any other parts of. the one hundred and forty- 
first meridian by permanent monuments has yet been made. Inthe mean- 
time the valley of the Yukon is becoming a highway through the hitherto 
unexplored wilds of Alaska, and abundant mineral wealth has been dis- 
covered in that region, especially at or near the junction of the boundary 
meridian with the Yukon and its tributaries. In these circumstances it 
is expedient, and, indeed, imperative, that the jurisdictional limits of the 
respective Governments in this new region be speedily determined. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government has proposed a joint delimitation of the 
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one hunared and forty-first meridian by an international commission of 
experts, which, if Congress will authorize it and make due provision there- 
for, can be accomplished with no unreasonable delay. It is impossible 
to overlook the vital importance of continuing the work already entered 
upon and supplementing it by further effective measures looking to the 
exact location of this entire boundary line. 

I call attention to the unsatisfactory delimitation of the respective juris- 
dictions of the United States and the Dominion of Canada in the Great 
Lakes at the approaches to the narrow waters that connect them. The 
waters in question are frequented by fishermen of both nationalities and 
their nets are there used. Owing to the uncertainty and ignorance as 
to the true boundary, vexatious disputes and injurious seizures of boats 
and nets by Canadian cruisers often occur, while any positive settlement 
thereof by an accepted standard is not easily to be reached. A joint com- 
mission to determine the line in those quarters on a practical basis, by 
measured courses following range marks on shore, is a necessity for which 
immediate provision should be made. 

It being apparent that the boundary dispute between Great Britain and 
the Republic of Venezuela concerning the limits of British Guiana was ap- 
proaching an acute stage, a definite statement of the interest and policy of 
the United States as regards the controversy seemed to be required both 
on its own account and in view of its relations with the friendly powers 
directly concerned. In July last, therefore, a dispatch was addressed to 
our ambassador at London for communication to the British Government 
in which the attitude of the United States was fully and distinctly set forth. 
The general conclusions therein reached and formulated are in substance 
that the traditional and established policy of this Government is firmly 
opposed to a forcible increase by any European power of its territorial pos- 
sessions on this continent; that this policy is as well founded in principle 
as it is strongly supported by numerous precedents; that as a consequence 
the United States is bound to protest against the enlargement of the area 
of British Guiana in derogation of the rights and against the will of Ven- 
ezuela; that considering the disparity in strength of Great Britain and 
Venezuela the territorial dispute between them can be reasonably settled 
only by friendly and impartial arbitration, and that the resort to such arbi- 
tration should include the whole controversy, and is not satisfied if one of 
the powers concerned is permitted to draw an arbitrary line through the 
territory in debate and to declare that it will submit to arbitration only 
the portion lying on one side of it. In view of these conclusions, the dis- 
patch in question called upon the British Government for a definite answer 
to the question whether it would or would not submit the territorial con- 
troversy between itself and Venezuela in its entirety to impartial arbitra- 
tion. ‘The answer of the British Government has not yet been received, 
but is expected shortly, when further communication on the subject will 
probably be made to the Congress, 
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Early in January fast an uprising against the Government of Hawaii 
was promptly suppressed. Martial law was forthwith proclaimed and 
numerous arrests were made of persons suspected of being in sympathy 
with the Royalist party. Among these were several citizens of the United 
States, who were either convicted by a military court and sentenced to 
death, imprisonment, or fine or were deported without trial. The United 
States, while denying protection to such as had taken the Hawaiian oath 
of allegiance, insisted that martial law, though altering the forms of jus- 
tice, could not supersede justice itself, and demanded stay of execution 
until the proceedings had been submitted to this Government and knowl- 
edge obtained therefrom that our citizens had received fair trial. The 
death sentences were subsequently commuted or were remitted on condi- 
tion of leaving the islands. The cases of certain Americans arrested and 
expelled by arbitrary order without formal charge or trial have had atten- 
tion, and in some instances have been found to justify remonstrance and 
a claim for indemnity, which Hawaii has not thus far conceded. 

Mr. Thurston, the Hawaiian minister, having furnished this Govern- 
ment abundant reason for asking that he be recalled, that course was 
pursued, and his successor has lately been received. _ 

The deplorable lynching of several Italian laborers in Colorado was 
naturally followed by international representations, and I am happy to 
say that the best efforts of the State in which the outrages occurred have 
been put forth to discover and punish the authors of this atrocious crime. 
The dependent families of some of the unfortunate victims invite by their 
deplorable condition gracious provision for their needs. 

These manifestations against helpless aliens may be traced through 
successive stages to the vicious Jadvonz system, which, unchecked by our 
immigration and contract-labor statutes, controls these workers from the 
moment of landing on our shores and farms them out in distant and 
often rude regions, where their cheapening competition in the fields of 
bread-winning toil brings them into collision with other labor interests. 
While welcoming, as we should, those who seek our shores to merge 
themselves in our body politic and win personal competence by honest 
effort, we can not regard such assemblages of distinctively alien laborers, 
hired out in the mass to the profit of alien speculators and shipped hither 
and thither as the prospect of gain may dictate, as otherwise than repug- 
nant to the spirit of our civilization, deterrent to individual advancement, 
and hindrances to the building up of stable communities resting upon the 
wholesome ambitions of the citizen and constituting the prime factor in 
the prosperity and progress of our nation. If legislation can reach this 
growing evil, it certainly should be attempted. 

Japan has furnished abundant evidence of her vast gain in every trait 
and characteristic that constitutes.a nation’s greatness. We have reason 
for congratulation in the fact that the Government of the United States, 
by the exchange of liberal treaty stipulations with the new Japan, was 
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the first to recognize her wonderful advance and to extend to her the 
consideration and confidence due to her national enlightenment and pro- 
gressive character. 

The boundary dispute which lately threatened to embroil Guatemala 
and Mexico has happily yielded to pacific counsels, and its determination 
has, by the joint agreement of the parties, been submitted to the sole 
arbitration of the United States minister to Mexico. 

The commission appointed under the convention of February 18, 1889, 
to set new monuments along the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico has completed its task. 

As a sequel to the failure of a scheme for the colonization in Mexico of 
negroes, mostly immigrants from Alabama under contract, a great num- 
ber of these helpless and suffering people, starving and smitten with con- 
tagious disease, made their way or were assisted to the frontier, where, in 
wretched plight, they were quarantined by the Texas authorities. Learn- 
ing of their destitute condition, I directed rations to be temporarily fur- 
nished them through the War Department. At the expiration of their 
quarantine they were conveyed by the railway companies at comparatively 
nominal rates to their homes in Alabama, upon my assurance, in the ad- 
sence of any fund available for the cost of their transportation, that I 
would recommend to Congress an appropriation for its payment. I now 
strongly urge upon Congress the propriety of making such an appropria- 
tion. It should be remembered that the measures taken were dictated 
not only by sympathy and humanity, but by a conviction that it was not 
compatible with the dignity of this Government that so large a body of 
our dependent citizens should be thrown for relief upon the charity of a 
neighboring state. 

In last year’s message I narrated at some length the jurisdictional ques- 
tions then freshly arisen in the Mosquito Indian Strip of Nicaragua. 
Since that time, by the voluntary act of the Mosquito Nation, the terri- 
tory reserved to them has been incorporated with Nicaragua, the Indians 
formally subjecting themselves to be governed by the general laws and 
regulations of the Republic instead of by their own customs and regula- 
tions, and thus availing themselves of a privilege secured to them by the 
treaty between Nicaragua and Great Britain of January 28, 1860. 

After this extension of uniform Nicaraguan administration to the Mos- 
quito Strip, the case of the British vice-consul, Hatch, and of several of 
his countrymen who had been summarily expelled from Nicaragua and 
treated with considerable indignity provoked a claim by Great Britain 
upon Nicaragua for pecuniary indemnity, which, upon Nicaragua’s re- 
fusal to admit liability, was enforced by Great Britain. While the sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction of Nicaragua was in no way questioned by Great 
Britain, the former’s arbitrary conduct in regard to British subjects fur- 
nished the ground for this proceeding. 

A British naval force occupied without resistance the Pacific seaport 
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of Corinto, but was soon after withdrawn upon the promise that the sum 
demanded would be paid. Throughout this incident the kindly offices 
of the United States were invoked and were employed in favor of as 
peaceful a settlement and as much consideration and indulgence toward 
Nicaragua as were consistent with the nature of the case. Our efforts 
have since been made the subject of appreciative and grateful geen: 
tion by Nicaragua. 

The: coronation of the Czar of Russia at Moscow in May next invites 
the ceremonial participation of the United States, and in accordance 
with usage and diplomatic propriety our minister to the imperial court 
has been directed to represent our Government on the occasion. 

Correspondence is on foot touching the practice of Russian consuls 
within the jurisdiction of the United States to interrogate citizens as to 
their race and religious faith, and upon ascertainment thereof to deny 
to Jews authentication of passports or legal documents for use in Russia. 
Inasmuch as such a proceeding imposes a disability which in the case 
of succession to property in Russia may be found to infringe the treaty 
rights of our citizens, and which is an obnoxious invasion of our territorial 
jurisdiction, it has elicited fitting remonstrance, the result of which, it is 
hoped, will remove the cause of complaint. The pending claims of seal- 
ing vessels of the United States seized in Russian waters remain unad- 
justed. Our recent convention with Russia establishing a modus vivendi 
as to imperial jurisdiction in such cases has prevented further difficulty 
of this nature. 

The Russian Government has welcomed in principle our suggestion for 
a modus vivendt, to embrace Great Britain and Japan, looking to the better 
preservation of seal life in the North Pacific and Bering Sea and the ex- 
tension of the protected area defined by the Paris Tribunal to all Pacific 
waters north of the thirty-fifth parallel. It is especially noticeable that 
Russia favors prohibition of the use of firearms in seal hunting through- 
out the proposed area and a longer closed season for pelagic sealing. 

In my last two annual messages I called the attention of the Congress 
to the position we occupied as one of the parties to a treaty or agree. 
ment by which we became jointly bound with England and Germany to so 
interfere with the government and control of Samoa as in effect to assume 
the management of its affairs.* On the 9th day of May, 1894, I trans- 
mitted to the Senate a special message, with accompanying documents, 
giving information on the subject and emphasizing the opinion I have 
at all times entertained, that our situation in this matter was inconsistent 
with the mission and traditions of our Government, in violation of the 
principles we profess, and in all its phases mischievous and vexatious. 

I again press this subject upon the attention of the Congress and ask 
cor such legislative action or expression as will lead the way to our relief 
from obligations both irksome and unnatural. 

® See pp. 5871, 5963-5964. t See p. 5909. 
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Cuba is again gravely disturbed. An insurrection ir some respects 
more active than the last preceding revolt, which continued from 1868 
to 1878, now exists in a large part of the eastern interior of the island, 
menacing even some populations on the coast. Besides deranging the 
commercial exchanges of the island, of which our country takes the pre- 
dominant share, this flagrant condition of hostilities, by arousing senti- 
mental sympathy and inciting adventurous support among our people, 
has entailed earnest effort on the part of this Government to enforce 
obedience to our neutrality laws and to prevent the territory of the United 
States from being abused as a vantage ground from which to aid those in 
arms against Spanish sovereignty. 

Whatever may be the traditional sympathy of our countrymen as indi- 
viduals with a people who seem to be struggling for larger autonomy and 
greater freedom, deepened, as such sympathy naturally must be, in behalf 
of our neighbors, yet the plain duty of their Government is to observe in 
good faith the recognized obligations of international relationship. The 
performance of this duty should not be made more difficult by a disre- 
gard on the part of our citizens of the obligations growing out of their 
allegiance to their country, which should restrain them from violating as 
individuals the neutrality which the nation of which they are members is 
bound to observe in its relations to friendly sovereign states. Though 
neither the warmth of our people’s sympathy with the Cuban insurgents, 
nor our loss and material damage consequent upon the futile endeavors 
thus far made to restore peace and order, nor any shock our humane sen- 
sibilities may have received from the cruelties which appear to especially 
characterize this sanguinary and fiercely conducted war, have in the least 
shaken the determination of the Government to honestly fulfill every 
international obligation, yet it is to be earnestly hoped on every ground 
that the devastation of armed conflict may speedily be stayed and order 
and quiet restored to the distracted island, bringing in their train the 
activity and thrift of peaceful pursuits. 

One notable instance of interference by Spain with passing American 
ships has occurred. On March 8 last the Ad/ianca, while bound from 
Colon to New York, and following the customary track for vessels near 
the Cuban shore, but outside the 3-mile limit, was fired upon by a Span- 
ish gunboat. Protest was promptly made by the United States against 
this act as not being justified by a state of war, nor permissible in respect 
of vessels on the usual paths of commerce, nor tolerable in view of the 
wanton peril occasioned to innocent life and property. The act was dis- 
avowed, with full expression of regret and assurance of nonrecurrence 
of such just cause of complaint, while the offending officer was relieved 
of his command. Military arrests of citizens of the United States in 
Cuba have occasioned frequent reclamations. Where held on criminal 
charges their delivery to the ordinary civil jurisdiction for trial has been 
demanded and obtained in conformity with treaty provisions, and where 
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merely detained by way of military precaution under a proclaimed state 
of siege, without formulated accusation, their release or trial has been 
insisted upon. The right of American consular officers in the island to 
prefer protests and demands in such cases having been questioned by the 
insular authority, their enjoyment of the privilege stipulated by treaty 
for the consuls of Germany was claimed under the most-fayored-nation 
ptovision of our own convention and was promptly recognized. 

The long-standing demand of Antonio Maximo Mora against Spain 
has at last been settled by the payment, on the 14th of September last, 
of the sum originally agreed upon in liquidation of the claim. Its dis- 
tribution among the parties entitled to receive it has proceeded as rapidly 
as the rights of those claiming the fund could be safely determined. 

The enforcement of differential duties against products of this country 
exported to Cuba and Puerto Rico prompted the immediate claim on our 
part to the benefit of the minimum tariff of Spain in return for the most 
favorable treatment permitted by our laws as regards the production of 
Spanish territories. A commercial arrangement was concluded in Janu- 
ary last securing the treatment so claimed. 

Vigorous protests against excessive fines imposed on our ships and mer- 
chandise by the customs officers of these islands for trivial errors have re- 
sulted in the remission of such fines in instances where the equity of the 
complaint was apparent, though the vexatious practice has not been wholly 
discontinued. 

Occurrences in Turkey have continued to excite concern. ‘The re- 
ported massacres of Christians in Armenia and the development there 
and in other districts of a spirit of fanatic hostility to Christian influ- 
ences naturally excited apprehension for the safety of the devoted men 
and women who, as dependents of the foreign missionary societies in the 
United States, reside in Turkey under the guaranty of law and usage and 
in the legitimate performance of their educational and religious mission. 
No efforts have been spared in their behalf, and their protection in per- 
son and property has been earnestly and vigorously enforced by every 
means within our power. 

I regret, however, that an attempt on our part to obtain better infor- 
‘uation concerning the true condition of affairs in the disturbed quarter 
of the Ottoman Empire by sending thither the United States consul at 
Sivas to make investigation and report was thwarted by the objections 
of the Turkish Government. This movement on our part was in no 
setise .ficant as a gratuitous entanglement of the United States in the 
so-called Eastern question nor as an officious interference with the right 
and duty which belong by treaty to certain great European powers call- 
ing for their intervention in political matters affecting the good govern- 
ment and religious freedom of the non-Mussulman subjects of the Sultan, 
but it arose solely from our desire to have an accurate knowledge of the 
conditions in our efforts to care for those entitled to our protection. 
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The presence of our naval vessels which are now in the vicinity of the 
disturbed localities affords opportunities to acquire a measure of familiar- 
ity with the condition of affairs and will enable us to take suitable steps 
for the protection of any interests of our countrymen within reach of our 
ships that might be found imperiled. 

The Ottoman Government has lately issued an imperial zrade exempt- 
ing forever from taxation an American college for girls at Scutari. Re- 
peated assurances have also been obtained by our envoy at Constantinople 
that similar institutions maintained and administered by our countrymen 
shall be secured in the enjoyment of all rights and that our citizens 
throughout the Empire shall be protected. 

The Government, however, in view of existing facts, is far from relying 
upon such assurances as the limit of its duty. Our minister has been 
vigilant and alert in affording all possible protection in individual cases 
where danger threatened or safety was imperiled. We have sent ships as 
far toward the points of actual disturbance as it is possible for them to go, 
where they offer refuge to those obliged to flee, and we have the promise 
of other powers which have ships in the neighborhood that our citizens 
as well as theirs will be received and protected on board those ships. On 
the demand of our minister orders have been issued by the Sultan that 
Turkish soldiers shall guard and escort to the coast American refugees. 

These orders have been carried out, and our latest intelligence gives 
assurance of the present personal safety of our citizens and missionaries. 
Though thus far no lives of American citizens have been sacrificed, there 
can be no doubt that serious loss and destruction of mission property have 
resulted from riotous conflicts and outrageous attacks. 

By treaty several of the most powerful European powers have secured 
a right and have assumed a duty not only in behalf of their own citizens 
and in furtherance of their own interests, but as agents of the Christian 
world. ‘Their right is to enforce such conduct of Turkish government 
as will restrain fanatical brutality, and if this fails their duty is to so 
interfere as to insure against such dreadful occurrences in Turkey as 
have lately shocked civilization. The powers declare this right and this 
duty to be theirs alone, and it isearnestly hoped that prompt and effective 
action on their part will not be delayed. 

The new consulates at Erzerum and Harpoot, for which appropriation 
was made last session, have been provisionally filled by trusted employees 
of the Department of State. These appointees, though now in Turkey, 
have not yet received their exequaturs. 

The arbitration cf the claim of the Venezuela Steam Transportation 
Company under the treaty of January 19, 1892, between the United States 
and Venezuela, resulted in an award in favor of the claimant. 

The Government has used its good offices toward composing the differ- 
ences between Venezuela on the one hand and France and Belgium on 
the other growing out of the dismissal of the representatives of those 
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powers on the ground of a publication deemed offensive to Venezuela. 
Although that dismissal was coupled with a cordial request that other 
more personally agreeable envoys be sent in their stead, a rupture of 
intercourse ensued and still continues. 

In view of the growth of our interests in foreign countries and the 
encouraging prospects for a general expansion of our commerce, the ques- 
tion of an improvement in the consular service has increased in importance 
and urgency. Though there is no doubt that the great body of consular 
officers are rendering valuable services to the trade and industries of the 
country, the need of some plan of appointment and control which would 
tend to secure a higher average of efficiency can not be denied. 

The importance of the subject has led the Executive to consider what 
steps might properly be taken without additional legislation to answer 
the need of a better system of consular appointments. The matter hav- 
ing been committed to the consideration of the Secretary of State, in pur- 
suance of his recommendations an Executive order was issued on the 20th 
of September, 1895,* by the terms of which it is provided that after that 
date any vacancy in a consulate or commercial agency with an annual 
salary or compensation from official fees of not more than $2,500 or less 
than $1,000 should be filled either by transfer or promotion from some 
other position under the Department of State of a character tending to 
qualify the incumbent for the position to be filled, or by the appointment 
of a person not under the Department of State, but having previously 
served thereunder and shown his capacity and fitness for consular duty, 
or by the appointment of a person who, having been selected by the Pres- 
ident and sent to a board for examination, is found upon such examina- 
tion to be qualified for the position. Posts which pay less than $1,000 
being usually, on account of their small compensation, filled by selection 
from residents of the locality, it was not deemed practicable to put them 
under the new system. 

The compensation of $2,500 was adopted as the maximum limit in the 
classification for the reason that consular officers receiving more than 
that sum are often charged with functions and duties scarcely inferior in 
dignity and importance to those of diplomatic agents, and it was therefore 
thought best to continue their selection in the discretion of the Execu- 
tive without subjecting them to examination before a board. Excluding 
71 places with compensation at present less than ¢1,000 and 53 places 
above the maximum in compensation, the number of positions remaining 
within the scope of the order is 196. This number will undoubtedly be 
increased by the inclusion of consular officers whose remuneration in fees, 
now less than $1,000, will be augmented with the growth of our foreign 
commerce and a return to more favorable business conditions. 

In execution of the Executive order referred to the Secretary of State 
has designated as a board to conduct the prescribed examinations the 
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‘Shird Assistant Secretary of State, the Solicitor of the Department of 
State, and the Chief of the Consular Bureau, and has specified the sub- 
jects to which such examinations shall relate. 

It is not assumed that this system will prove a full measure of consular 
reform. It is quite probable that actual experience will show particulars 
in which the order already issued may be amended and demonstrate that 
for the best results appropriaté legislation by Congress is imperatively 
required. 

In any event, these efforts to improve the consular service ought to be 
immediately supplemented by legislation providing for consular inspec 
tion. This has frequently been a subject of Executive recommendation, 
and I again urge such action by Congress as will permit the frequent and 
thorough inspection of consulates by officers appointed for that purpose 
or by persons already in the diplomatic or consular service. The expense 
attending such a plan would be insignificant compared with its useful- 
ness, and I hope the legislation necessary to set it on foot will be speedily 
forthcoming. 

I am thoroughly convinced that in addition to their salaries our am- 
bassadors and ministers at foreign courts should be provided by the 
Government with official residences. The salaries of these officers are 
comparatively small and in most cases insufficient to pay, with other 
necessary expenses, the cost of maintaining household establishments in 
keeping with their important and delicate functions. The usefulness of 
a nation’s diplomatic representative undeniably depends much upon the 
appropriateness of his surroundings, and a country like ours, while avoid- 
ing unnecessary glitter and show, should be certain that it does not suffer 
in its relations with foreign nations through parsimony and shabbiness 
in its diplomatic outfit. These considerations and the other advantages 
of having fixed and somewhat permanent locations for our embassies 
would abundantly justify the moderate expenditure necessary to carry 
out this suggestion. 

As we turn from a review of our foreign relations to the contempla: 
tion of our national financial situation we are immediately aware that we 
approach a subject of domestic concern more important than any other 
that can engage our attention, and one at present in such a perplexing 
and delicate predicament as to require prompt and wise treatment. 

We may well be encouraged to earnest effort in this direction when 
we recall the steps already taken toward improving our economic and 
financial situation and when we appreciate how well the way has been 
prepared for further progress by an aroused and intelligent popular 
interest in these subjects. 

By command of the people a customs-revenue system designed for 
the protection and benefit of favored classes at the expense of the great 
mass of our countrymen, and which, while inefficient for the purpose of 
revenue, curtailed our trade relations and impeded our entrance to the 
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markets of the world, has been superseded by a tariff policy which in prin- 

ciple is based upon a denial of the right of the Government to obstruct 
the avenues to our people’s cheap living or lessen their comfort and con- 
tentment for the sake of according especial advantages to favorites, and 
which, while encouraging our intercourse and trade with other nations, 
recognizes the fact that American self-reliance, thrift, and ingenuity can 
build up our country’s industries and develop its resources more surely 
than enervating paternalism. | 

The compulsory purchase and coinage of silver by the Government, 
unchecked and unregulated by business conditions and heedless of our 
currency needs, which for more than fifteen years diluted our circulat- 
ing medium, undermined confidence abroad in our financial ability, and at 
last culminatea in distress and panic at home, has been recently stopped 
by the repeal of the laws which forced this reckless scheme upon the 
country. 

The things thus accomplished, notwithstanding their extreme impor- 
tance and beneficent effects, fall far short of curing the monetary evils 
from which we suffer as a result of long indulgence in ill-advised finan- 
cial expedients. 

The currency denominated United States notes and commonly known 
as greenbacks was issued in large volume during the late Civil War and 
was iutended originally to meet the exigencies of that period. It will be 
seen by a reference to the debates in Congress at the time the laws were 
passed authorizing the issue of these notes that their advocates declared 
they were intended for only temporary use and to meet the emergency of 
war. In almost if not all the laws relating to them some provision was 
made contemplating their voluntary or compulsory retirement. A large 
quantity of them, however, were kept on foot and mingled with the cur- 
reucy of the country, so that at the close of the year 1874 they amounted 
to $381,999,073. 

Immediately after that date, and in January, 1875, a law was passed 
providing for the resumption of specie payments, by which the Secretary 
of the Treasury was required whenever additional circulation was issued 
to national banks to retire United States notes equal in amount to 80 per 
cent of such additional national-bank circulation until such notes were 
reduced to $300,000,000. This law further provided that on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1879, the United States notes then outstanding 
should be redeemed in coin, and in order to provide and prepare for such 
redemption the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized not only to use 
any surplus revenues of the Government, but to issue bonds of the United 
States and dispose of them for coin and to use the proceeds for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the statute. 

In May, 1878, and before the date thus appointed for the redemption 
and retirement of these notes, another statute was passed forbidding their 
further cancellation and retirement. Some of them had, however, been 
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previously redeemed and canceled upon the issue of additional national- 
bank circulation, as permitted by the law of 1875, so that the amount out- 
standing at the time of the passage of the act forbidding their further 
retirement was $346,681,016. 

The law of 1878 did not stop at distinct prohibition, but contained in 
addition the following express provision: 

And when any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the Treasury 
under any law from any source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, they 
shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out 
again and kept in circulation. 

This was the condition of affairs on the 1st day of January, 1879, which 
had been fixed upon four years before as the date for entering upon the 
redemption and retirement of all these notes, and for which such abun- 
dant means had been provided. 

The Government was put in the anomalous situation of owing to the 
holders of its notes debts payable in gold on demand which could neither 
be retired by receiving such notes in discharge of obligations due the 
Government nor canceled by actual payment in gold. It was forced to 
redeem without redemption and to pay without acquittance. 

There had been issued and sold $95,500,000 of the bonds authorized 
by the resumption act of 1875, the proceeds of which, together with other 
gold in the Treasury, created a gold fund deemed sufficient to meet the 
demands which might be made upon it for the redemption of the out- 
standing United States notes. This fund, together with such other gold 
as might be from time to time in the Treasury available for the same pur- 
pose, has been since called our gold reserve, and $100,000,000 has been 
regarded as an adequate amount to accomplish its object. This fund 
amounted on the 1st day of January, 1879, to $114,193,360, and though 
thereafter constantly fluctuating it did not fall below that sum until July, 
1892. In April, 1893, for the first time since its establishment, this re- 
serve amounted to less than $100,000,000, containing at that date only 
$97,011,330. 

In the meantime, and in July, 1890, an act had been passed directing 
larger governmental monthly purchases of silver than had been required 
under previous laws, and providing that in payment for such silver Treas- 
ury notes of the United States should be issued payable on demand in 
gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was, however, declared in the act to be ‘‘the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law.”’ 
In view of this declaration it was not deemed permissible for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exercise the discretion in terms conferred on him 
by refusing to pay gold on these notes when demanded, because by such 
discrimination in favor of the gold doilar the so-called parity of the two 
metals would be destroyed and grave and dangerous consequences would 
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be precipitated by affirming or accentuating the constantly widening dis- 
parity between their actual values under the existing ratio. 

It thus resulted that the Treasury notes issued in payment of sil- 
ver purchases under the law of 1890 were necessarily treated as gold 
obligations at the option of the holder. ‘These notes on the rst day 
of November, 1893, when the law compelling the monthly purchase of 
silver was repealed, amounted to more than $155,000,000. ‘The notes 
of this description now outstanding added to the United States notes 
still undiminished by redemption or cancellation constitute a volume of 
gold obligations amounting to nearly $500,000;000. 

These obligations are the instruments which ever since we had a gold 
reserve have been used to deplete it. 

This reserve, as has been stated, had fallen in April, 1893, to $97,- 
011,330. It has from that time to the present, with very few and unim- 
portant upward movements, steadily decreased, except as it has been 
temporarily replenished by the sale of bonds. 

Among the causes for this constant and uniform shrinkage in this fund 
may be mentioned the great falling off of exports under the operation of 
the tariff law until recently in force, which crippled our exchange of com- 
modities with foreign nations and necessitated to some extent the pay- 
ment of our balances in gold; the unnatural infusion of silver into our 
currency and the increasing agitation for its free and unlimited coinage, 
which have created apprehension as to our disposition or ability to con- 
tinue gold payments; the consequent hoarding of gold at home and the 
stoppage of investments of foreign capital, as well as the return of our 
securities already sold abroad; and the high rate of foreign exchange, 

‘which induced the shipment of our gold to be drawn against as a matter 
of speculation. 

In consequence of these conditions the gold reserve on the 1st day of 
February, 1894, was reduced to $65,438,377, having lost more than $31,- 
000,000 during the preceding nine months, or since April, 1893. Its 
replenishment being necessary and no other manner of accomplishing it 
being possible, resort was had to the issue and sale of bonds provided. for 
by the resumption act of 1875. Fifty millions of these bonds were sold, 
yielding $58,633,295.71, which was added to the reserve fund of gold 
then on hand. Asa result of this operation this reserve, which had suf- 
fered constant and large withdrawals in the meantime, stood on the 6th 
day of March, 1894, at the sum of $107,446,802. Its depletion was, how- 
ever, immediately thereafter so accelerated that on the 30th day of June, 
1894, it nad fallen to $64,873,025, thus losing by withdrawals more than 
$42,000,000 in five months and dropping slightly below its situation when 
the sale of $50,000,000 in bonds was effected for its replenishment. 

This depressed condition grew worse, and on the 24th day of Novem- 
ber, 1894, our gold reserve being reduced to $57,669,701, it became nec- 
essary to again strengthen it. 
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This was done by another sale of bonds amounting to $50,000,000, 
from which there was realized $58,538,500, with which the fund was 
increased to $111,142,021 on the 4th day of December, 1894. 

Again disappointment awaited the’ anxious hope for relief. There 
was not even a lull in the exasperating withdrawals of gold. On the con. 
trary, they grew larger and more persistent than ever. Between the 4th 
day of December, 1894, and early in February, 1895, a period of scarcely 
more than two months after the second reenforcement of our gold re- 
serve by the sale of bonds, it had lost by such withdrawals more than 
$69,000,000 and had fallen to $41,340,181. Nearly $43,000,000 had 
been withdrawn within the month immediately preceding this situation. 

In anticipation of impending trouble I had on the 28th day of Janu- 
ary, 1895, addressed a communication* to the Congress fully setting forth 
our difficulties and dangerous position and earnestly recommending that 
authority be given the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds bearing 
a low rate of interest, payable by their terms in gold, for the purpose of 
maintaining a sufficient gold reserve and also for the redemption and 
cancellation of outstanding United States notes and the Treasury notes 
issued for the purchase of silver under the law of 1890. This recom-. 
mendation did not, however, meet with legislative approval. 

In February, 1895, therefore, the situation was exceedingly critical. 
With a reserve perilously low and a refusal of Congressional aid, every- 
thing indicated that the end of gold payments by the Government was 
imminent. The results of prior bond issues had been exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, and the large withdrawals of gold immediately succeeding 
their public sale in open market gave rise to a reasonable suspicion that a 
large part of the gold paid into the Treasury upon such sales was promptly 
drawn out again by the presentation of United States notes or Treasury 
notes, and found its way to the hands of those who had only temporarily 
parted with it in the purchase of bonds. 

In this emergency, and in view of its surrounding perplexities, it be- 
came entirely apparent to those upon whom the struggle for safety was 
devolved not only that our gold reserve must, for the third time in less 
than thirteen months, be restored by another issue and sale of bonds 
bearing a high rate of interest and badly suited to the purpose, but that 
a plan must be adopted for their disposition promising better results 
than those realized on previous sales. An agreement was therefore made 
with a number of financiers and bankers whereby it was stipulated that 
bonds described in the resumption act of 1875, payable in coin thirty 
years after their date, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per an- 
num, and amounting to about $62,000,000, should be exchanged for gold, 
receivable by weight, amounting to a little more than $65,000,000. 

This gold was to be delivered in such installments as would complete 
‘ts delivery within about six months from the date of the contract, and 
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at least one-half of the amount was to be furnished from abroad. It was 
also agreed by those supplying this gold that during the continuance of 
the contract they would by every means in their power protect the Gov- 
ernment against gold withdrawals. The contract also provided that if 
Congress would authorize their issue bonds payable by their terms in. 
gold and Dearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum might 
within ten days be substituted at par for the 4 per cent bonds described 
in the agreement. 

On the day this contract was made its terms were communicated to 
Congress by a special Executive message,* in which it was stated that 
more than $16,000,000 would be saved to the Government if gold bonds 
bearing 3 per cent interest were authorized to be substituted for those 
mentioned in the contract. 

The Congress having declined to grant the necessary authority to secure 
this saving, the contract, unmodified, was carried out, resulting in a gold 
reserve amounting to $107,571,230 on the 8th day of July, 1895. The 
performance of this contract not only restored the reserve, but checked 
for a time the withdrawals of gold and brought on a period of restored 
confidence and such peace and quiet in business circles as were of the 
greatest possible value to every interest that affects our people. I have 
never had the slightest misgiving concerning the wisdom or propriety 
of this arrangement, and am quite willing to answer for my full share 
of responsibility for its promotion. I believe it averted a disaster the 
imminence of which was, fortunately, not at the time generally under- 
stood by our people. 

Though the contract mentioned stayed for a time the tide of gold with- 
drawal, its good results could not be permanent. Recent withdrawals 
have reduced the reserve from $107,571,230 on the 8th day of July, 
1895, to $79,333,966. How long it will remain large enough to render 
its increase unnecessary is only matter of conjecture, though quite large 
withdrawals for shipment in the immediate future are predicted in well- 
informed quarters. About $16,000,000 has been withdrawn during the 
month of November. 

The foregoing statement of events and conditions develops the fact 
that after increasing our interest-bearing bonded indebtedness more than 
$162,000,000 to save our gold reserve we are nearly where we started, 
having now in such reserve $79,333,966, as against $65,438,377 in Feb- 
ruary, 1894, when the first bonds were issued. 

Though the amount of gold drawn from the Treasury appears to be 
very large as gathered from the facts and figures herein presented, it 
actually was much larger, considerable sums having been acquired by the 
Treasury within the several periods stated without the issue of bonds. 
On the 28th of January, 1895, it was reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that more than $172,000,000 of gold had been withdrawn for 
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hoarding or shipment during the year preceding. He now reports that 
from January 1, 1879, to July 14, 1890, a period of more than eleven years, 
only a little over $28,000,000 was withdrawn, and that between July 
14, 1890, the date of the passage of the law for an increased purchase of 
silver, and the rst day of December, 1895, or within less than five and a 
half years, there was withdrawn nearly $375,000,000, making a total of 
more than $403,000,000 drawn, from the Treasury in gold since Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, the date fixed in 1875 for the retirement of the United States 
notes. 

Nearly $327,000,000 of the gold thus withdrawn has been paid out on 
these United States notes, anc yet every one of the $346,000,000 is still 
uncanceled and ready to do service in future gold depletions. 

More than $76,000,000 in gold has since their creation in 1890 been 
paid out from the Treasury upon the notes given on the purchase of sil- 
ver by the Government, and yet the whole, amounting to $155,000,000, 
except a little more than $16,000,000 which has been retired by ex- 
changes for silver at the request of the holders, remains outstanding and 
prepared to join their older and more experienced allies in future raids 
upon the Treasury’s gold reserve. 

In other words, the Government has paid in gold more than nine-tenths 
of its United States notes and still owes them all. It has paid in gola 
about one-half of its notes given for silver purchases without extinguish- 
ing by such payment one dollar of these notes. 

When, added to all this, we are reminded that to carry on this astound- 
ing financial scheme the Government has incurred a bonded indebted- 
ness of $95,500,000 1n establishing a gold reserve and of $162,315,400 
in efforts to maintain it; that the annual interest charge on such bonded 
indebtedness is more than $11,000,000; that a continuance of our present 
course may result in further bond issues, and that we have suffered or 
are threatened with all this for the sake of supplying gold for foreign 
shipment or facilitating its hoarding at home, a situation is exhibited 
which certainly ought to arrest attention and provoke immediate legisla- 
tive relief. 

I am convinced the only thorough and practicable remedy for our trou- 
bles is found in the retirement and cancellation of our United States 
notes, commonly called greenbacks, and the outstanding Treasury notes 
issued by the Government in payment of silver purchases under the act 
of 1890. 

I believe this could be quite readily accomplished by the exchange of 
these notes for United States bonds, of small as well as large denomina- 
tions, bearing a low rate of interest. They should be long-term bonds, 
thus increasing their desirability as investments, and because their pay- 
ment could be well postponed to a period far removed from present 
financial burdens and perplexities, when with increased prosperity and 
resources they would be more easily met. 
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To further insure the cancellation of these notes and also provide a 
way by which gold may be added to our currency in lieu of them, a fea- 
ture in the plan should be an authority given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to dispose of the bonds abroad for gold if necessary to complete 
the contemplated redemption and cancellation, permitting him to use the 
proceeds of such bonds to take up and cancel any of the notes that may 
be in the Treasury or that may be received by the Government on any 
account. 

The increase of our bonded debt involved in this plan would be amply 
compensated by renewed activity and enterprise in all business circles, 
the restored confidence at home, the reinstated faith in our monetary 
strength abroad, and the stimulation of every interest and industry that 
would follow the cancellation of the gold-demand obligations now afflict- 
ing us. In any event, the bonds proposed would stand for the extinguish- 
ment of a troublesome indebtedness, while in the path we now follow there 
lurks the menace of unending bonds, with our indebtedness still undis- 
charged and aggravated in every feature. The obligations necessary to 
fund this indebtedness would not equal in amount those from which we 
have been relieved since 1884 by anticipation and payment beyond the 
requirements of the sinking fund out of our surplus revenues. 

The currency withdrawn by the retirement of the United States notes 
and Treasury notes, amounting to probably less than $486,000,000, might 
be supplied by such gold as would be used on their retirement or by an 
increase in the circulation of our national banks. Though the aggregate 
capital of those now in existence amounts to more than $664,000,000, 
their outstanding circulation based on bond security amounts to only 
about $190,000,000. They are authorized to issue notes amounting to 
go per cent of the bonds deposited to secure their circulation, but in no 
event beyond the amount of their capital stock, and they are obliged to 
pay I per cent tax on the circulation they issue. 

I think they should be allowed to issue circulation equal to the par 
value of the bonds they deposit to secure it, and that the tax on their 
circulation should be reduced to one-fourth of 1 per cent, which would 
undoubtedly meet all the expense the Government incurs on their ac- 
count. In addition they should be allowed to substitute or deposit in 
lieu of the bonds now required as security for their circulation those 
which would be issued for the BEE voe of retiring the United States 
notes and Treasury notes. 

The banks already existing, if they desired to avail themselves of the 
provisions of law thus modified, could issue circulation, in addition to that 
already outstanding, amounting to $478,000,000, which would nearly or 
quite equal the currency proposed to be canceled. At any rate, I should 
confidently expect to see the existing national banks or others to be 
organized avail themselves of the proposed encouragements to issue cir- 
culation and promptly fill any vacuum and supply every currency need. 
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It has always seemed to me that the provisions of law regarding the 
capital of national banks, which operate as a limitation to their location, 
fail to make proper compensation for the suppression of State banks, 
which came near to the people in all sections of the country and read- 
ily furnished them with banking accommodations and facilities. Any 
inconvenience or embarrassment arising from these restrictions on the 
location of national banks might well be remedied by better adapting 
the present system to the creation of banks in smaller communities or by 
permitting banks of large capital to establish branches in such localities 
as would serve the people, so regulated and restrained as to secure their 
safe and conservative control and management. 

But there might not be the necessity for such an addition to the cur- 
rency by new issues of bank circulation as at first glance is indicated. 
If we should be relieved from maintaining a gold reserve under condi- 
tions that constitute it the barometer of our solvency, and if our Treas- 
ury should no longer be the foolish purveyor of gold for nations abroad 
or for speculation and hoarding by our citizens at home, I should expect 
to see gold resume its natural and normal functions in the business affairs 
of the country and cease to be an object attracting the timid watch of our 
people anc exciting their sensitive imaginations. 

I do not overlook the fact that the cancellation of the Treasury notes 
issued under the silver-purchasing act of 1890 would leave the Treasury 
in the actual ownership of sufficient silver, including seignicrage, to coin 
nearly $178,000,000 in standard dollars. It is worthy of consideration 
whether this might not from time to time be converted into dollars or 
fractional coin and slowly put into circulation, as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the necessities of the country should require. 

Whatever is attempted should be entered upon fully appreciating the 
fact that by careless, easy descent we have reached a dangerous depth, 
and that our ascent will not be accomplished without laborious toil and 
struggle. We shall be wise if we realize that we are financially ill and 
that our restoration to health may require heroic treatment and unpleas- 
ant remedies. 

In the present stage of our difficulty it is not easy to understand how 
the amount of our revenue receipts directly affects it. The important 
question is not the quantity of money received in revenue payments, but 
the kind of money we maintain and our ability to continue in sound finan- 
cial condition. We are considering the Government’s holdings of gold 
as related to the soundness of our money and as affecting our national 
credit and monetary strength. 

If our gold reserve had never been impaired; if no bonds had ever been 
issued to replenish it; if there had been no fear and timidity concern- 
ing our ability to continue gold payments; if any part of our revenues. 
were now paid in gold, and if we could look to our gold receipts as a 
means of maintaining a safe reserve, the amount of our reventies would be 
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an influential factor in the problem. But, unfortunately, all the c'rcum- 
stances that might lend weight to this consideration are entirely lacking. 

In our present predicament no gold is received by the Government in 
payment of revenue charges, nor would there be if the revenues were 
increased. The receipts of the Treasury, when not in silver certificates, 
consist of United States notes and Treasury notes issued for silver pur- 
chases. These forms of money are only useful to the Government in 
paying its current ordinary expenses, and its quantity in Government 
possession does not in the least contribute toward giving us that kind of 
safe financial standing or condition which is built on gold alone. 

If it is said that these notes if held by the Government can be used to 
obtain gold for our reserve, the answer is easy. ‘The people draw gold 
from the Treasury on demand upon United States notes and Treasury 
notes, but the proposition that the Treasury can on demand draw gold 
from the people upon them would be regarded in these days with wonder 
and amusement; and even if this could be done there is nothing to 
prevent those thus parting with their gold from regaining it the next 
day or the next hour by the presentation of the notes they received in 
exchange for it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury might use such notes taken from a sur- 
plus revenue to buy gold in the market. . Of course he could not do this 
without paying a premium. Private holders of gold, unlike the Govern- 
ment, having no parity to maintain, would not be restrained from mak- 
ing the best bargain possible when they furnished gold to the Treasury; 
but the moment the Secretary of the Treasury bought gold on any terms 
-above par he would establish a general and universal premium upon it, 
thus breaking down the parity between gold and silver, which the Gov- 
ernment is pledged to maintain, and opening the way to new and serious 
complications. Inthe meantime the premium would not remain station- 
ary, and the absurd spectacle might be presented of a dealer selling gold 
to the Government and with United States notes or Treasury notes in 
his hand immediately clamoring for its return and a resale at a higher 
premium. 

It may be claimed that a large revenue and redundant receipts might 
favorably affect the situation under discussion by affording an opportu- 
nity of retaining these notes in the Treasury when received, and thus pre- 
venting their presentation for gold. Such retention to be useful ought 
to be at least measurably permanent; and this is precisely what is pro- 
hibited, so far as United States notes are concerned, by the law of 1878, 
forbidding their further retirement. That statute in so many words pro- 
vides that these notes when received into the Treasury and belonging to 
the United States shall be ‘‘ paid out again and kept in circulation.”’ 

It will, moreover, be readily seen that the Government could net re- 
fuse to pay out United States notes and Treasury notes in current t° ans- 
actions when demanded, and insist on paying out silver alone, and still 
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maintain the parity between that metal and the currency representing 
gold. Besides, the accumulation in the Treasury of currency of any 
kind exacted from the people through taxation is justly regarded as an 
evil, and it can not proceed far without vigorous protest against an un- 
justifiable retention of money from the business of the country and a 
denunciation of a scheme of taxation which proves itself to be unjust 
when it takes from the earnings and income of the citizen money so 
much in excess of the needs of Government support that large sums can 
be gathered and kept in the Treasury. Such a condition has hereto- 
fore in times of surplus revenue led the Government to restore currency 
to the people by the purchase of its unmatured bonds at a large pre- 
mium and by a large increase of its deposits in national banks, and we 
easily remember that the abuse of Treasury accumulation has furnished 
a Inost persuasive argument in favor of legislation radically reducing our 
tariff taxation, 

Perhaps it is supposed that sufficient revenue receipts would in a sen- 
timental way improve the situation by inspiring confidence in our sol- 
vency and allaying the fear of pecuniary exhaustion. And yet through 
all our struggles to maintain our gold reserve there never has been any 
apprehension as to our ready ability to pay our way with such money as 
we had, and the question whether or not our current receipts met our 
current expenses has not entered into the estimate of our solvency. 
Of course the general state of our funds, exclusive of gold, was entirely 
immaterial to the foreign creditor and investor. His debt could only be 
paid in gold, and his only concern was our ability to keep on hand that 
kind of money. 

On July 1, 1892, more than a year and a half before the first bonds were 
issued to replenish the gold reserve, there was a net balance in the Treas- 
ury, exclusive of such reserve, of less than $13,000,000, but the gold 
reserve amounted to more than $114,000,000, which was the quieting 
feature of the situation. It was when the stock of gold began rapidly to 
fall that fright supervened and our securities held abroad were returned 
for sale and debts owed abroad were pressed for payment. In the mean- 
time extensive shipments of gold ana other unfavorable indications caused 
restlessness and fright among our people at home. ‘Thereupon the gen- 
eral state of our funds, exclusive of gold, became also immaterial to them, 
and they too drew gold from the Treasury for hoarding against all con- 
tingencies. This is plainly shown by the large increase in the proportion 
of gold withdrawn which was retained by our own people as time and 
threatening incidents progressed. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, nearly $85,000,000 in gold was withdrawn from the Treasury 
and about $77,000,000 was sent abroad, while during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1895, over $117,000,000 was drawn out, of which only about 
$66,000,000 was shipped, leaving the large balance of such withdrawals 
to be accounted for by domestic hoarding. 
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Inasmuch as the withdrawal of our gold has resulted largely from 
fright, there is nothing apparent that will prevent its continuance or re- 
curreuce, with its natural consequences, except such a change in our finan- 
cial methods as will reassure the frightened and make the desire for gold 
less intense. It is not clear how an increase in revenue, unless it be in 
gold, can satisfy those whose only anxiety is to gain gold from the Gov- 
ernment’s store. : 

It can not, therefore, be safe to rely upon increased revenues as a cure 
for our present troubles. 

It is possible that the suggestion of increased revenue as a remedy fo1 
the difficulties we are considering may have originated in an intimation 
or distinct allegation that the bonds which have been issued ostensibly 
to replenish our gold reserve were really issued to supply insufficient 
revenue. Nothing can be further from the truth. Bonds were issued 
to obtain gold for the maintenance of our national credit. As has been 
shown, the gold thus obtained has been drawn again from the Treasury 
upon United States notes and Treasury notes. This operation would 
have been promptly prevented if possible; but these notes having thus 
been passed to the Treasury, they became the money of the Government, 
like any other ordinary Government funds, and there was nothing to do 
but to use them in paying Government expenses when needed. 

At no time when bonds have been issued has there been any consid- 
eration of the question uf paying the expenses of Government with their 
proceeds. There was no necessity to consider that question. At the 
time of each bond issue we had a safe surplus in the Treasury for ordi- 
nary operations, exclusive of the gold in our reserve. In February, 1894, 
when the first issue of bonds was made, such surplus amounted to over 
$18,000,000; in November, when the second issue was made, it amounted 
to more than $42,000,000, and in February, 1895, when bonds for the third 
time were issued, such surplus amounted to more than $100,000,000. It 
now amounts to $98,072,420. 30. 

Besides all this, the Secretary of the Treasury had no authority what- 
ever to issue bonds to increase the ordinary revenues or pay current 
expenses. 

I can not but think there has been some confusion of ideas regarding 
the effects of the issue of bonds and the results of the withdrawal of 
gold. It was the latter process, and not the former, that, by substitut- 
ing in the Treasury United States notes and Treasury notes for gold, 
increased by their amount the money which was in the first instance sub- 
ject to ordinary Government expenditure. 

Although the law compelling an increased purchase of silver by the 
Government was passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, withdrawals of gold 
from the Treasury upon the notes given in payment on such purchases 
did not begin until October, 1891. Immediately following that date the 
withdrawals upon both these notes and United States notes increased 
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very largely, and have continued to such an extent that since the passage 
of that law there has been more than thirteen times as much gold taken 
out of the Treasury upon United States notes and ‘Treasury notes issued 
for silver purchases as was thus withdrawn during the eleven and a half 
years immediately prior thereto and after the 1st day of January, 1879, 
when specie payments were resumed. 

It is neither unfair nor unjust to charge a large share of our present 
financial perplexities and dangers to the operation of the laws of 1878 and 
1890 compelling the purchase of silver by the Government, which not only 
furnished a new Treasury obligation upon which its gold could be with- 
drawn, but so increased the fear of an overwhelming flood of silver and 
a forced descent to silver payments that even the repeal of these laws did 
not entirely cure the evils of their existence. 

While I have endeavored to make a plain statement of the disordered 
condition of our currency and the present dangers menacing our pros- 
perity and to suggest a way which leads to a safer financial system, I 
have constantly had in mind the fact that many of my countrymen, whose 
sincerity I do not doubt, insist that the cure for the ills now threatening 
us may be found in the single and simple remedy of the free coinage of 
silver. They contend that our mints shall be at once thrown open to the 
free, unlimited, and independent coinage of both gold and silver dollars 
of full legal-tender quality, regardless of the action of any other gov- 
ernment and in full view of the fact that the ratio between the metals 
which they suggest calls for 100 cents’ worth of gold in the gold dollar 
at the present standard and only 50 cents in intrinsic worth of silver in 
the silver dollar. 

Were there infinitely stronger reasons than can be adduced for hoping 
that such action would secure for us a bimetallic currency moving on lines 
of parity, an experiment so novel and hazardous as that proposed might 
well stagger those who believe that stability is an imperative condition 
of sound money. 

No government, no human contrivance or act of legislation, has ever 
been able to hold the two metals together in free coinage at a ratio appre- 
ciably different from that which is established in the markets of the world. 

Those who believe that our independent free coinage of silver at an 
artificial ratio with gold of 16 to 1 would restore the parity between the 
metals, and consequently between the coins, oppose an unsupported and 
improbable theory to the general belief and practice of other nations 
and to the teaching of the wisest statesmen and economists of the world, 
both in the past and present, and, what is far more conclusive, they run 
counter to our own actual experiences. 

Twice in our earlier history our lawmakers, in attempting to establish 
a bimetallic currency, undertook free coinage upon a ratio which acciden- 
tally varied from the actual relative values of the two metals not more 
than 3 per cent. In both cases, notwithstanding greater difficulties and 
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cost of transportation than now exist, the coins whose intrinsic worth 
was undervalued in the ratio gradually and surely disappeared from our 
circulation and went to other countries where their real value was better 
recognized. 

Acts of Congress were impotent to create equality where natural causes 
decreed even a slight inequality. 

Twice in our recent history we have signally failed to raise by legisla- 
tion the value of silver. Under an act of Congress passed in 1878 the 
Government was required for more than twelve years to expend annually 
at least $24,00c,o00 in the purchase of silver bullion for coinage. The 
act of July 14, 1890, in a still bolder effort, increased the amount of sil- 
ver the Government was compelled to purchase and forced it to become 
the buyer annually of 54,000,000 ounces, or practically the entire product 
of our mines. Under both laws silver rapidly and steadily declined in 
value. The prophecy and the expressed hope and expectation of those 
in the Congress who led in the passage of the last-mentioned act that it 
would reestablish and maintain the former parity between the two metals 
are still fresh in our memory. 

In the light of these experiences, which accord with the experiences of 
other nations, there is certainly no secure ground for the belief that an 
act of Congress could now bridge an inequality of 50 per cent between 
gold and silver at our present ratio, nor is there the least possibility that 
our country, which has less than one-seventh of the silver money in the 
world, could by its action alone raise not only our own but all silver to its 
lost ratio with gold. Our attempt to accomplish this by the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio differing widely from actual relative values would be 
the signal for the complete departure of gold from our circulation, the 
immediate and large contraction of our circulating medium, and a shrink- 
age in the real value and monetary efficiency of all other forms of cur- 
rency as they settled to the level of silver monometallism. Everyone 
who receives a fixed salary and every worker for wages would find the 
dollar in his hand ruthlessly scaled down to the point of bitter disappoint- 
ment, if not to pinching privation. 

A change in our standard to silver monometallism would also bring on 
a collapse of the entire system of credit, which, when based on a stand- 
ard which is recognized and adopted by the world of business, is many 
times more potent and useful than the entire volume of currency and is 
safely capable of almost indefinite expansion to meet the growth of trade 
and enterprise. Ina self-invited struggle through darkness and uncer- 
tainty our humiliation would be increased by the consciousness that we 
had parted company with all the enlightened and progressive nations of 
the world and were desperately and hopelessly striving to meet the stress 
of modern commerce and competition with a debased and unsuitable cur- 
rency and in association with the few weak and laggard nations which 
have silver alone as their standard of value. 
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All history warns us against rash experiments which threaten violent 
changes in our monetary standard and the degradation of our currency. 
The past is full of lessons teaching not only the economic dangers but the 
national immorality that follow in the train of such experiments. I will 
not believe that the American people can be persuaded after sober deliber- 
ation to jeopardize their nation’s prestige and proud standing by encoura- 
ging financial nostrums, nor that they will yield to the false allurements of 
cheap money when they realize that it must result in the weakening of that 
financial integrity and rectitude which thus far in our history has been 
so devotedly cherished as one of the traits of true Americanism. 

Our country’s indebtedness, whether owing by the Government or 
existing between individuals, has been contracted with reference to our 
present standard. To decree by act of Congress that these debts shall 
be payable in less valuable dollars than those within the contemplation 
and intention of the parties when contracted would operate to transfe1 
by the fiat of law and without compensation an amount of property and 
a volume of rights and interests almost incalculable. 

Those who advocate a blind and headlong plunge to free coinage in the 
name of bimetallism, and professing the belief, contrary to all experience, 
that we could thus establish a double standard and a concurrent circula- 
tion of both metals in our coinage, are certainly reckoning from a cloudy 
standpoint. Our present standard of value is the standard of the civi- 
lized world and permits the only bimetallism now possible, or at least that 
is within the independent reach of any single nation, however powerful 
that nation may be. While the value of gold as a standard is steadied by 
almost universal commercial and business use, it does not despise silver 
nor seek its banishment. Wherever this standard is maintained there is 
at its side in free and unquestioned circulation a volume of silver cur- 
rency sometimes equaling and sometimes even exceeding it in amount 
both maintained at a parity notwithstanding a depreciation or fluctuation 
in the intrinsic value of silver. 

There is a vast difference between a standard of value and a currency 
for monetary use. The standard must necessarily be fixed and certain. 
The currency may be in divers forms and of various kinds. No silver- 
standard country has a gold currency in circulation, but an enlightened 
and wise system of finance secures the benefits of both gold and silver as 
currency and circulating medium by keeping the standard stable and all 
other currency at par with it. Such a system and such a standard also 
give free scope for the use and expansion of safe and conservative credit, 
so indispensable to broad and growing commercial transactions and so 
well substituted for the actual use of money. Ifa fixed and stable stand- 
ard is maintained, such as the magnitude and safety of our commercial 
transactions and business require, the use of money itself is conveniently 
minimized. 

Kvery doflar of fixed and stable value has through the agency of 
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confident credit an astonishing capacity of multiplying itself in financial 
work. Every unstable and fluctuating dollar fails as a basis of credit, 
and in its use begets gambling speculation and undermines the founda- 
tions of honest enterprise. 

I have ventured to express myself on this subject with earnestness and 
plainness of speech because I can not rid myself of the belief that there 
lurk in the proposition for the free coinage of silver, so strongly approved 
and so enthusiastically advocated by a multitude of my countrymen, a 
serious menace to our prosperity and an insidious temptation of our 
people to wander from the allegiance they owe to public and private 
integrity. It is because I do not distrust the good faith and sincerity of 
those who press this scheme that I have imperfectly but with zeal sub- 
mitted my thoughts upon this momentous subject. I can not refrain 
from begging them to reexamine their views and beliefs in the light of 
patriotic reason and familiar experience and to weigh again and again 
the consequences of such legislation as their efforts have invited. Even 
the continued agitation of the subject adds greatly to the difficulties of a 
dangerous financial situation already forced upon us. 

In conclusion I especially entreat the people’s representatives in the 
Congress, who are charged with the responsibility of inaugurating meas- 
ures for the safety and prosperity of our common country, to promptly 
and effectively consider the ills of our critical financial plight. I have 
suggested a remedy which my judgment approves. I desire, however, 
to assure the Congress that I am prepared to cooperate with them in per- 
fecting any other measure promising thorough and practical relief, and 
that I will gladly labor with them in every patriotic endeavor to further 
the interests and guard the welfare of our countrymen, whom in our re- 
spective places of duty we have undertaken to serve. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


SPECIAL MESSAGES. 


To the Congress: EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 17, 189° 


In my annual message addressed to the Congress on the 3d instant 
I called attention to the pending boundary controversy between Great 
Britain and the Republic of Venezuela and recited the substance of a 
representation made by this Government to Her Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment suggesting reasons why such dispute should be submitted to ar- 
bitration for settlement and inquiring whether it would be so submitted.* 

The answer of the British Government, which was then awaited, has 
since been received, and, together with the dispatch to which it is a 
reply, is hereto appended. 

* See p. 606q. 
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Such reply is embodied in two communications addressed by the Brit: 
ish prime minister to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador at 
this capital. It will be seen that one of these communications is devoted 
exelusively to observations upon the Monroe doctrine, and claims that 
in the present instance a new and strange extension and development of 
this doctrine is insisted on by the United States; that the reasons justify- 
ing an appeal to the doctrine enunciated by President Monroe are gener- 
ally inapplicable ‘‘to the state’ of things in which we live at the present 
day,’’ and especially inapplicable to a controversy involving the bounde . 
ary line between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

Without attempting extended argument in reply to these positions, it 
may not be amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound, because its enforcement is important to our peace and 
safety as a nation and is essential to the integrity of our free institu- 
tions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of government. 
It was intended to apply to every stage of our national life and can not 
become obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balance of power is 
justly a cause for jealous anxiety among the Governments of the Old 
World and a subject for our absolute noninterference, none the less is 
an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern to our people and 
their Government. 

Assuming, therefore, that we may properly insist upon this doctrine 
without regard to ‘‘the state of things in which we live’’ or any changed 
conditions here or elsewhere, it is not apparent why its application may 
not be invoked in the present controversy. 

If a European power by an extension of its boundaries takes possession 
of the territory of one of our neighboring Republics against its will and 
in derogation of its rights, it is difficult to see why to that extent such 
European power does not thereby attempt to extend its system of gov- 
ernment to that portion of this continent which is thus taken. This is 
the precise action which President Monroe declared to be ‘‘dangerous to 
our peace and safety,’’ and it can make no difference whether the Euro- 
pean system is extended by an advance of frontier or otherwise. 

It is also suggested in the British reply that we should not seek to apply 
the Monroe doctrine to the pending dispute because it does not embody 
any principle of international law which ‘‘is founded on the general con- 
sent of nations,’’ and that ‘‘no statesman, however eminent, and no nation, 
however powerful, are competent to insert into the code of international 
law a novel principle which was never recognized before and which has 
not since been accepted by the government of any other country,.’’ 

Practically the principle for which we contend has peculiar, if not ex- 
clusive, relation to the United States. It may not have been admitted 
in so many words to the code of international law, but since in interna- 
tional councils every nation is entitled to the rights belonging to it, if the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine is something we may justly claim it 
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has its place in the code of international law as certainly and as securely 

_asif it were specifically mentioned; and when the United States is a suitor 
before the high tribunal that administers international law the question 
to be determined is whether or not we present claims which the justice of 
that code of law can find to be right and valid. 

The Monroe doctrine finds its recognition in those principles of inter- 
national law which are based upon the theory that every nation shall have 
its rights protected and its just claims enforced. 

Of course this Government is entirely confident that under the sanction 
of this doctrine we have clear rights and undoubted claims. Nor is this 
ignored in the British reply. The prime minister, while not admitting 
that the Monroe doctrine is applicable to present conditions, states: 


In declaring that the United States would resist any such enterprise if it was con- 
templated, President Monroe adopted a policy which received the entire sympathy 
of the English Government of that date. 

He further declares: 


Though the language of President Monroe is directed to the attainment of objects 
which most Englishmen would agree to be salutary, it is impossible to admit that 
they have been inscribed by any adequate authority in the code of international law. 

Again he says: 

They [Her Majesty’s Government] fully concur with the view which President 
Monroe apparently entertained, that any disturbance of the existing territorial dis- 
tribution in that hemisphere by any fresh acquisitions on the part of any European 
State would be a highly inexpedient change. 

In the belief that the doctrine for which we contend was clear and 
definite, that it was founded upon substantial considerations and involved 
our safety and welfare, that it was fully applicable to our present condi- 
tions and to the state of the world’s progress, and that it was directly 
related to the pending controversy, and without any conviction as to the 
final merits of the dispute, but anxious to learn in a satisfactory and con- 
clusive manner whether Great Britain sought under a claim of boundary 
to extend her possessions on this continent without right, or whether she 
merely sought possession of territory fairly included within her lines of 
ownership, this Government proposed to the Government of Great Brit- 
ain a resort to arbitration as the proper means of settling the question, 
to the end that a vexatious boundary dispute between the two contest- 
ants might be determined and our exact standing and relation in respect 
to the controversy might be made clear. 

It will be seen from the correspondence herewith submitted that this 
proposition has been declined by the British Government upon grounds 
which in the circumstances seem to me to be far from satisfactory. It is 
deeply disappointing that such an appeal, actuated by the most friendly 
feelings toward both nations directly concerned, addressed to the sense of 
justice and to the magnanimity of one of the great powers of the world, 
and touching its relations to one comparatively weak and small, should 
have produced no better results. 
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The course to be pursued by this Government in view of the present 
condition does not appear to admit of serious doubt. Having labored 
faithfully for many years to induce Great Britain to submit this dispute 
to impartial arbitration, and having been now finally apprised of her re- 
fusal to do so, nothing remains but to accept the situation, to recognize 
its plain requirements, and deal with it accordingly. Great Britain’s 
present proposition has never thus far been regarded as admissible by 
Venezuela, though any adjustment of the boundary which that country 
may deem for her advantage and may enter into of her own free will can 
not of course be objected to by the United States. 

Assuming, however, that the attitude of Venezuela will remain un- 
changed, the dispute has reached such a stage as to make it now incum- 
bent upon the United States to take measures to determine with sufficien: 
certainty for its justification what is the true divisional line between the 
Republic of Venezuela and British Guiana. The inquiry to that end 
should of course be conducted carefully and judicially, and due weight 
should be given to all available evidence, records, and facts in support 
of the claims of both parties. 

In order that such an examination should be prosecuted in a thorough 
and satisfactory manner, I suggest that the Congress make an adequate 
appropriation for the expenses of a commission, to be appointed by the 
Executive, who shall make the necessary investigation and report upon 
the matter with the least possible delay. When such report is made and 
accepted it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United States to resist 
by every means in its power, as a willful aggression upon its rights and 
interests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise 
of governmental jurisdiction over any territory which after investigation 
we have determined of right belongs to Venezuela. 

In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the responsibil- 
ity incurred and keenly realize all the consequences that may follow. 

I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that while it is a grievous 
thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking peoples of the world 
as being otherwise than friendly competitors in the onward march of civi- 
lization and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, there is 
no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals that which fol- 
lows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the consequent loss of 
national self-respect and honor, beneath which are shielded and defended 


a people’s safety and greatness. GROVER CLEVELAND 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 19, 1895. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 4th instant, request- 
ing the President, ‘‘if in his judgment not incompatible with the public 


OGNANOO CANINA AHL AO MAIA ASOID 


CLOSE VIEW OF THE RUINED OQUENDO 


The reader will, no doubt, be interested to compare the damage wrought 
by American gunners on the Oguendo, of Cervera’s fleet, with the effect of 
Japanese fire on the Russian warships in the illustration in Volume IX. 

The stories of both wars are told in the encyclopedic index in the articles 
‘¢ Spanish-American War” and ‘‘ Russo-Japanese War.” 
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interest, to communicate to the Senate all information which has been 
received by him or by the State Department in regard to injuries inflicted 
upon the persons or property of American citizens in Turkey and in re- 
gard to the condition of affairs there in reference to the oppression or 
cruelties practiced upon the Armenian subjects of the Turkish Govern- 
ment; also to inform the Senate whether all the American consuls in the 
Turkish Empire are at their posts of duty, and, if not, to state any cir- 
cumstances which have interfered with the performance of the duties of 
such consuls,’’ I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Congress: EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 20, 1895. 


In my last annual message the evils of our present financial system 
were plainly pointed out and the causes and means of the depletion of 
Government gold were explained. It was therein stated that after all 
the efforts that had been made by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to protect our gold reserve by the issuance of bonds amounting to 
more than $162,000,000, such reserve then amounted to but little more 
than $79,000,000; that about $16,000,000 had been withdrawn from such 
reserve during the month next previous to the date of that message, and 
that quite large withdrawals for shipment in the immediate future were 
predicted. 

The contingency then feared has reached us, and the withdrawals of 
gold since the communication referred to and others that appear inevi- 
table threaten such a depletion in our Government gold reserve as brings 
us face to face to the necessity of further action for its protection. This 
condition is intensified by the prevalence in certain quarters of sudden 
and unusual apprehension and timidity in business circles. 

Weare in the midst of another season of perplexity caused by our dan- 
gerous and fatuous financial operations. These may be expected to recur 
with certainty as long as there is no amendment in our financial system. 
If in this particular instance our predicament is at all influenced by a re- 
rent insistence upon the position we should occupy in our relation to cer- 
tain questions concerning our foreign policy, this furnishes a signal and 
impressive warning that even the patriotic sentiment of our people is not 
an adequate substitute for a sound financial policy. 

Of course there can be no doubt in any thoughtful mind as to the com- 
plete solvency of our nation, nor can there be any just apprehension that 
the American people will be satisfied with less than an honest payment 
of our public obligations in the recognized money of the world. Weshould 
not overlook the fact, however, that aroused fear is unreasoning and must 
be taken into account in all efforts to avert possible loss and the sacrifice 
of our people’s interests. 

The real and sensible cure for our recurring troubles can only be effected 
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by a complete change in our financial scheme. Pending that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government will not relax its efforts nor abandon its 
determination to use every means within its reach to maintain before the 
world American credit, nor will there be any hesitation in exhibiting its 
confidence in the resources.of our country and the constant patriotisin of 
our people. 

In view, however, of the peculiar situation now confronting us, I have 
ventured to herein express the earnest hope that the Congress, in default of 
the inauguration of a better system of finance, will not take a recess from 
its labors before it has by legislative enactment or declaration done some- 
thing not only to remind those apprehensive among our own people that 
the resources of their Government and a scrupulous regard for honest 
dealing afford a sure guaranty of unquestioned safety and soundness, but 
to reassure the world that with these factors and the patriotism of our 
citizens the ability and determination of our nation to meet in any cir- 
cumstances every obligation it incurs do not admit of question. 

I ask at the hands of the Congress such prompt aid as it alone has the 
power to give to prevent in a time of fear and apprehension any sacrifice 
of the people’s interests and the public funds or the impairment of our 
public credit in an effort by Executive action to relieve the dangers of 


the present emergency. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 30, 1895. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 21st instant, rela- 
tive to the refusal of the Turkish Government to grant exequaturs te 
the vice-consuls of the United States at Erzerum and Harpoot, I transmit 
herewith a report from the Secretary of State. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January ro, 1896. 
£0 the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of December 
18, 1895, addressed to the Secretary of State, a report of that officer, with 
the accompanying correspondence, in relation to the arrest and impris- 
onment of Victor Hugo McCord at Arequipa, Peru, requested by said 


resolution. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Congress: EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 17, 1896. 


I desire to invite attention to the necessity for prompt legislation in 
order to remove the limitation of the time within which suits may be 
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brought by the Government to annul unlawful or unauthorized grants of 
public lands. 

By the act of March 3, 1887 (24 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 556), the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to adjust each of the railroad land 
grants which may be unadjusted, and it is provided, if it shall appear 
upon the completion of such adjustment or sooner that the lands have 
been from any cause erroneously certified or patented by the United 
States to or for the use of a company claiming under any of said grants, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to demand a recon- 
veyance of the title to all lands so erroneously certified or patented, and 
on failure of the company to make such reconveyance within ninety days 
the Attorney-General is required to institute and prosecute in the proper 
courts necessary proceedings to restore title to said lands to the United 
States. The demands made under this act have been numerous, and in 
some cases have resulted in the reinvestment of title to the lands in the 
United States upon demand, but in most cases the demand has been 
refused and suits have been necessary. 

The work of adjustment has been unavoidably slow. ‘The said act 
makes provision for the reinstatement of entries erroneously canceled on 
account of railroad withdrawals, and, upon certain conditions, provides 
for the confirmation of titles derived by purchase from the companies of 
lands shown to be excepted from the grants. It contemplates a disposi- 
tion of every tract, described by the granting act, situated within the pri- 
mary or granted limits; an inspection of each tract certified or patented to 
the company within such limit, to determine whether such certification 
or patenting was proper; the listing of those tracts shown to be errone- 
ously certified, and the determination for what tracts lost to the grant 
indemnity is to be allowed. 

It is necessary in making such an adjustment that all questions of 
conflicting claims, either between settlers and the road or between two 
roads the grants for which conflict or overlap, be finally disposed of, so 
that a proper disposition of the land can be shown in the adjustment. 
While adjustments have proceeded with the utmost rapidity consistent 
with a due regard for the rights of the settlers, of the United States, and 
the railroad companies, and while to this end the force of adjusters has 
been largely augmented in the General Land Office, many of the grants 
yet remain unadjusted. 

In some of the grants, notably the corporation grants, the lack of sur- 
veys up to the present time made the completion of the work impossible. 

Decisions rendered by the Interior Department in numerous conflicts 
have been carried into the courts. The construction of the Interior De- 
partment has generally been sustained when final determination has been 
reached, but many of the cases are still pending in the courts, not yet 
having been decided. Some of these cases, while involving immediately 
the title to only one particular tract, will when decided furnish a rule of 
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construction to control the disposition of the title to thousands of acres 
of other lands in the same situation. Until the courts pass upon these 
questions final adjustments can not be made. 

By section 8 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 U. S. Statutes at Large, 
p. 1099), it is expressly enacted that suits by the United States to vacate 
and annul any patent theretofore issued ‘‘shall only be brought within 
five years from the passage of this act.’’ This period of five years will 
expire on the 3d of March, 1896. Of course no suit by the United States 
to secure the cancellation of a patent in this class of cases after that date 
would be effective. Indeed, it is now too late to initiate proceedings 
looking to any such suit, inasmuch as demand has to be first made on 
the company, and thereafter ninety days must be allowed for compliance 
or refusal, in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1887. 
Before the expiration of this period the statute would bar the right of 
recovery by the Government, and the benefits of anticipated favorable 
decisions of the courts would be lost so far as they might determine the 
character and disposition of grants similar to those directly involved in 
pending cases. 

It will be readily seen that if this act of limitations is to remain on 
the statute books the portion of the adjustment act referred to would 
be rendered nugatory. Indeed, there would be but little use in continu- 
ing the adjustment of many of the land grants, inasmuch as ascertained 
rights of the United States or of settlers could not be enforced by law. 

Legislation establishing limitations against the right of the Govern- 
ment to sue is an innovation not entirely consistent with the general his- 
tory of the rights of the Government, for it has uniformly been held that 
time did not bar the sovereign power from the assertion of a right. 

The early adjudications of the Land Department construed the grants 
with a degree of liberality toward the grantees which later decisions of 
the courts and of the Department have not sustained. It seems clear 
that the further progress of adjustments will develop facts and transac- 
tions in connection with these land grants which ought to be the sub- 
jects of legal examination and scrutiny before they are allowed to become 
final and conclusive. The Government should not be prevented from 
going into the courts to right wrongs perpetrated by its agents or any 
other parties, and by which much of the public domain may be diverted 
from the people at large to corporate uses. 

In these circumstances it seems to me that the act of 1891 should be so 
amended as not to apply to suits brought to recover title to lands certi- 
fied or patented on account of railroad or other grants; and I respect- 
fully urge upon Congress speedy action to the end suggested, so that the 
adjustment of these grants may proceed without the interposition of a 
bar, through lapse of time, against the right of recovery by the Govern- 
ment in proper cases. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘ Washington, January 20, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives of De- 
cember 28, 1895, I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
and accompanying papers, relating to certain speeches made by Thomas 
F. Bayard, ambassador of the United States to Great Britain. 

In response to that part of said resolution which requests information 
as to the action taken by the President concerning the speeches therein 
referred to, I reply that no action has been taken thereon by the Presi- 
dent except such as is indicated in the report and correspondence here- 
with submitted. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 22, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, in compliance with the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of December 28, 1895, 2 report from the Secretary of 
State, with copies of all the correspondence of record in the Department 
of State in relation to the schooner Henry Crosby, fired upon while at 
anchor at Azua, Santo Domingo, December 10, 1893. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 22, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on December 16, 
1895, respecting what action had been taken in regard to the paymen 
_ of the appropriation for the bounty on sugar contained in the sundry 

civil bill approved March 2, 1895, I herewith transmit a communication 
received from the Secretary of the Treasury, which contains all the infor- 


mation I have upon the subject. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 23, 1896 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, in answer 
to a resolution of the Senate of the 16th instant, requesting information 
in regard to the treatment of naturalized citizens of the United States of 
Armenian origin, and their families, by the Turkish Government. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 27, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with copies 
of all correspondence of record relating to the failure of the scheme for 
the colonization of negroes in Mexico, necessitating their return to their 
home in Alabama. : 

I referred to this matter in my message to Congress at the beginning 
of the present session, and for the reasons then given* I again urge the 
propriety of making an appropriation to cover the cost of transportation 
furnished by the railroad companies. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 30, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, ac- 
companying the reports of the consuls of the United States on trade and 
commerce. In view of the evident value of this compilation to our busi- 
ness interests, I indorse the recommendation of the Secretary that Con- 
gress authorize the printing of a special edition of 10,000 copies of the 
General Summary of the Commerce of the World for distribution by 
the Department of State, and of 2,500 copies of Commercial Relations 
(including this summary) to enable the Department to meet the increas- 
ing demand for commercial information. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
2, 
Tithe Cabri: Washington, February 3, 1896. 

In my last annual message allusion was made to the lawless killing of 
certain Italian laborers in the State of Colorado,} and it was added that 
‘the dependent families of some of the unfortunate victims invite by 
their deplorable condition gracious provision for their needs.’’ 

It now appears that in addition to three of these laborers who were 
riotously killed two others, who escaped death by flight, incurred pitiable 
disabilities through exposure and privation. 

Without discussing the question of the liability of the United States 
for these results, either by reason of treaty obligations or under the gen- 
eral rules of international law, I venture to urge upon the Congress the 
propriety of making from the public Treasury prompt and reasonable 
pecuniary provision for those injured and for the families of those who 


were killed. 
*See p. 6066, tSee p. 6065. 
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To aid in the consideration of the subject I append hereto a report of 
the Secretary of State, accompanied by certain correspondence which 
quite fully presents all the features of the several cases. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the House of Representatives: 


Pursuant to the request made in a House resolution passed on the 30th 
day of January, 1896, I herewith transmit the report, with accompanying 
maps and exhibits, of the board of engineers under the provisions: of 
chapter 189 of laws of 1895, for the purpose of ascertaining the feasibility, 
permanence, and cost of the construction and completion of the Nicara- 
gua Canal by the route contemplated and provided for by the act which 
passed the Senate January 28, 1895, entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 


ragua,’ approved February 20, 1889.”’ 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1896, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February ro, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of De- 
cember 18, 1895, a report by the Secretary of State, accompanied by 
copies of correspondence touching the establishment or attempted es- 
tablishment of post routes by Great Britain or the Dominion of Canada 
over or upon United States territory in Alaska; also as to the occupation 
or attempted occupation by any means of any portion of that territory by 
the military or civil authorities of Great Britain or of Canada. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
; Washington, February 10, 1896. 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Senate with a view 
to its ratification, a convention signed at Washington the 8th instant 
between the Governments of the United States of America and of Her 
Britannic Majesty, providing for the settlement of the claims presented 
by Great Britain against the United States in virtue of the convention 
of February 29, 1892, and of the findings of the Paris Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration pursuant to article 8 of said convention, as well as of the addi- 
tional claims specified in paragraph 5 of the preamble of the present 
convention. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 11, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of De- 
cember 9, 1895, a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by 
copies of correspondence and other papers in regard to the case of John 
L. Waller, a citizen of the United States, at present in the custody of the 
French Government. : 

It will be seen upon examination, as would of course be expected, that 
there is a slight conflict of evidence upon some of the features of Mr. 
Waller’s case. Nevertheless, upon a fair and just consideration of all 
the facts and circumstances as presented, and especially in view of Mr. 
Waller’s own letters, the conclusions set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary of State do not appear to admit of any reasonable doubt nor to leave 
open to the Executive any other course of action than that adopted and 
acted upon as therein stated. 

It is expected that Mr. Waller’s release from imprisonment will be 


immediately forthcoming. GROVER CLEVELAND 


[A similar message was sent to the House of Representatives in answer 
to a resolution of that body of December 28, 1895. ] 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February rz, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives of De- 
cember 28 last, as follows— 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to communicate to the House of 
Representatives, if not inconsistent with the public interests, copies of all correspond- 
ence relating to affairs in Cuba since February last— 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State and 
such portions of the correspondence requested as I deem it not inconsist- 
ent with the public interests to communicate. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
To the Senate: Washington, February 14, 1896. 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of January 7, 1896, I trans- 
mit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with an accompanying 
report of the special agent of the United States sent to the Fiji Islands to 
investigate the claims of B. H. Henry and other American citizens for 
compensation for certain lands alleged to have been owned by them and 
claimed to have been appropriated by the British Government. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 14, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit, with the accompanying papers, a report from the Secretary 
of State, answering the resolution of the Senate of January 16, 1896, 
addressed to him, calling for information concerning the claims against 
Peru of Thomas W. Sparrow, N. B. Noland, and others, members of the 
commission known as the Hydrographic Commission of the Amazon, em- 
ployed by the Government of Peru, for compensation for their services 


on said commission. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 14, 1896. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

_I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a communication 
from the Secretary of State, covering the report of the Director of the 
Bureau of the American Republics for the year 1895. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 17, 1896. 
To the FHlouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, in compliance with the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of February 1, 1896, a report from the Secretary of State, 
with copies of the correspondence of record in the Department of State in 
telation to the exclusion of life-insurance companies of the United States 


from transacting business in Germany. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Executive Mansion, February 18, 1896. 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring, I return herewith Senate bill 879, entitled ‘‘An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to grant to the Gainesville, McAles- 
ter and St. Louis Railroad Company a right of way through the Indian 


Territory.’ ’’ GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, February 28, 1896. 


I transmit herewith, in response to the resolutions of the Senate of the 
18th and roth instant, a report of the Secretary of State, in regard to 
the claim of A. H. Lazare against the Government of Hayti. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


. ° 6. 
To the Senate: Washington, March 9, 189 


I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 
24th ultimo, a report from the Secretary of State, in relation to the claim 
of the legal representatives of Lieutenant George C. Foulke against the 


Government of the United States. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Taha Scnaie: EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 9, 1896. 


I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate’s resolution of February 
6, 1896, addressed to the Secretary of State, copies, in translation, of the 
decrees or orders of the Governments of Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Denmark placing restrictions upon the importation of certain American 


products. GROVER CLEVELAND. . 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Tothersendie Washin; ton, March 13, 1896. 


I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of March 
2,a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies of corre- 
spondence touching the arrest in Havana of Marcus E. Rodriguez, Luis 
Someillau y Azpeitia, and Luis Someillau y Vidal, citizens of the United 


States. . GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 1}, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 
In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives of Feb: 
ruary 13, 1896, I transmit a report from the Secretary of State and ac- 
companying papers, relating to the claim of Bernard Campbell against 


the Government of Hayti. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 7g, 1896 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate, the House of Repre 
sentatives concurring, I return herewith the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. R. 116) authorizing the Public Printer to print the Annual Report 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in quarto form and to 


bind it in one volume. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 15, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of March 24, 1896, requesting that the 
Senate be furnished with the correspondence of the Department of State 
between November 5, 1875, and the date of the pacification of Cuba in 
1878 relating to the subject of mediation or intervention by the United 
States in the affairs of that island, I transmit a report from the Secretary 
of State, forwarding such papers as seem to be called for by the resolu- 


tion 1n question. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the flouse of Representatives: OE AE DEG LIT 


I transmit herewith, in response to the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 9th instant, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
a report of that officer, accompanied by copies of the correspondence in 
regard to the imprisonment of Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, May 16, 1896. 


I transmit herewith, in response to the resolution of the Senate dated 
the 9th instant and addressed to the Secretary of State, a report of that 
officer, accompanied by copies of printed documents containing the infor- 
mation desired respecting the historical archives deposited in the Depart- 


ment of State. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 23, 1896. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 
16th instant, a report of the Secretary of State, to which are attached 
copies in English and Spanish of the original text of a protocol exe- 
cuted January 12, 1877, between the minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Court of Spain and the minister of state of His 
Majesty the King of Spain. 

It being, in my judgment, incompatible with the public service, I am 
constrained to refrain from communicating to the Senate at this time 
copies of the correspondence described in the third paragraph of said 


resolution. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, Vay 28, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 
in compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
27th instant, the Senate concurring, I return herewith the bill (H.R. 
5731) entitled ‘‘An act to regulate the practice of medicine and surgery, 
to license physicians and surgeons, and to punish persons violating the 
provisions thereof in the District of Columbia.’’ 
; ~GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, /une 3, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
2d instant, the Senate concurring, I return herewith the bill (H. R. 3279) 
entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the reassessment of water-main taxes or 
assessments in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes.’’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Senate: EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 8, 1896. 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State, in answer to the 
resolution of the Senate of May 9, 1896, directing that ‘‘the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General cause a careful and 
thorough inquiry to be made regarding the number of aliens employed 
in their respective Departments, and to communicate the result of said 
inquiry to the Senate at the earliest practicable day.” 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


VETO MESSAGES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 28, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without my approval House bill No. 2769, entitled 
“An act to authorize the leasing of lands for educational purposes in 
Arizona.’’ 

This bill provides for the leasing of all the public lands reserved to 
the Territory of Arizona for the benefit of its universities and schools, 
‘under such laws and regulations as may be hereafter prescribed by the 
legislature of said Territory.” 

If the proposed legislation granted no further authority than this, it 
would, in terms at least, recognize the safety and propriety of leaving 
the desirability of leasing these lands and the limitations and safeguards 
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regulating such leasing to be determined by the local legislature chosen 
by the people to make their laws and protect their interests. . 

Instead of stopping here, however, the bill further provides that until 
such legislative action the governor, the secretary of the Territory, and 
the superintendent of public instruction shall constitute a board for the 
leasing of said lands under the rules and regulations heretofore pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. It is specifically declared that 
it shall not be necessary to submit said leases to the Secretary of the 
Interior for approval, and that no leases shall be made for a longer term 
than five years nor for a term extending beyond the date of the admis- 
sion of the Territory to statehood. 

Under these provisions the lands reserved for university and school 
purposes, whose value largely depends upon their standing timber, and 
in which every citizen of the Territory has a deep interest, may be leased 
and denuded of their timber by officers none of whom have been chosen 
by the people, and without the sanction of any law or regulation made 
by their representatives in the local legislature. Even the measure of 
protection which would be afforded the citizens of the Territory by a 
submission to the Secretary of the Interior of the leases proposed, and 
thus giving him an opportunity to ascertain whether or not they comply 
with his regulations, is especially withheld. 

It was hardly necessary to provide in this bill that these lands might 
be leased ‘‘under such laws and regulations as may be hereafter pre- 
seribed by the legislature of said Territory’’ if the action of the legisla- 
ture was to be forestalled and rendered nugatory by the immediate and 
unrestrained action of the officers constituted ‘‘a board for the leasing of 
said lands’’ pending such legislative consideration. ‘These are inconsist- 
encies which are not satisfactorily accounted for by the suggestion that 
the time that would elapse before the legislature could consider the sub- 
ject would be important. 

The protests I have received from numerous and influential citizens 
of the Territory indicate considerable opposition to this bill among those 
interested in the preservation and proper management of these school 


lands. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Senate: EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 27, 1896. 


I herewith return without my approval Senate bill No. 894, entitled 
‘‘An act granting a pension to Nancy G. Allabach.’’ 

This bill provides for the payment of a pension of $30 a month to the 
beneficiary named as the widow of Peter H. Allabach. 

This soldier served for nine months in the Army during the War of the 
Rebellion, having also served in the war with Mexico. 

He was mustered out of his last service on the 23d day of May, 1863, 
and died on the 11th of February, 1892. 
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During his life he made no application for pension on account of dis- 
abilities. It is not now claimed that he was in the least disabled as an 
incident of his military service, nor is it alleged that his death, which 
occurred nearly twenty-nine years after his discharge from the Army, was 
in any degree related to such service. 

His widow was pensioned after his death under the statute allowing 
pensions to widows of soldiers of the Mexican War without reference to 
the cause of the death of their husbands. Her case is also, indirectly, 
one of those provided for by the general act passed in 1890, commonly 
called the dependent-pension law. 

It is proposed, however, by the special act under consideration to give 
this widow a pension of $30 a month without the least suggestion of the 
death or disability of her husband having been caused by his military 
service, and solely, as far as is discoverable, upon the ground that she is 
poor and needs the money. 

This condition is precisely covered by existing general laws; and if a 
precedent is to be established by the special legislation proposed, I do not 
see how the same relief as is contained in this bill can be denied to the 
many thousand widows who in a similar situation are now on the pension 


rolls under general laws. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Ta herSeon nies Executive Mansion, Apri 27, 7896. 


I return herewith without my approval Senate bill No. 249, entitled 
‘‘An act granting a pension to Charles E. Jones.’’ 

The beneficiary named in this bill was a photographer who accompanied 
one of the regiments of the Union Army in the War of the Rebellion. He 
was injured, apparently not very seriously, while taking photographs and 
when no battle was in actual progress. He was not enlisted, and was in 
no manner in the military service of the United States. 

Aside from the question as to whether his present sad condition is 
attributable to the injury mentioned, it seems to me the extension of pen- 
sion relief to such cases would open the door to legislation hard to justify 


and impossible to restrain from abuse. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 25, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without my approval House bill No. 1094, entitled 
‘‘An act granting a pension to Francis EK. Hoover.”’ 

It is proposed by this bill to grant a pension of $50 a month to the 
beneficiary named, who served as a private for about one year and nine 
months in the Union Army during the War of the Rebellion. 

I do not understand it is claimed in any quarter that the present help- 
less condition of this soldier is at all attributable to his army service. 
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He himself never applied for a pension until afte> the passage of the law 
of 1890, providing for a pension for those who had served in the Army and 
are unable to maintain themselves by manual labor on account of disabil- 
ity not chargeable to army service. The committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in reporting this bill declare: ‘‘’ The testimony does not show 
the disease of the soldier to be of service origin.’’ 

The beneficiary is now receiving the largest pension permitted under 
the law of 1890. 

His condition may well excite our sympathy, but to grant him a pen- 
sion of $50 a month without the least suggestion that his pitiable disa- 
bility is related to his army service, and in view of the fact that he is 
now receiving the highest pension allowed by a general law enacted to 
expressly meet such cases, it seems to me would result in an unfair dis- 
crimination as against many thousand worthy soldiers similarly situated, 
and would invite applications which, while difficult to refuse in the face 
of such a precedent, must certainly lead to the breaking down of all the 
limitations and restrictions provided by our laws regulating pensions. 

The value of pension legislation depends as much upon fairness and 
justice in its administration as it does upon its liberality and generosity. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, Vay 79, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without approval House bill No. 1139, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Caroline D. Mowatt.’’ 

The beneficiary mentioned in this bill was married in 1858 to Alfred B. 
Soule, who served as major of a Maine regiment of volunteers in the War 
of the Rebellion from September 10, 1862, to July 15, 1863, when he was 
mustered out of the service. He died in February, 1864, and in 1866 a 
pension was granted to the beneficiary as his widow at the rate of $25 
a month, dating from the time of her husband’s death, two years before. 

The widow continued to receive the pension allowed her until June 17, 
1869, when she was married to Henry T. Mowatt, which under the law 
terminated her pensionable right. It appears, however, that a small pen- 
sion was allowed two minor children of the soldier at the time of their 
mother’s remarriage, which continued until 1876, more than seven years 
after such remarriage, when the youngest of said children became 16 
years of age. 

In 1878, nine years after he became the second husband of the benefi- 
ciary, Henry T. Mowatt died. 

Though twenty-seven years have passed since the beneficiary ceased 
to be the widow of the deceased soldier, and though she has been the 
widow of Henry T. Mowatt for eighteen years, it is proposed by the 
bill under consideration to again place her name upon the pension rol! 
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‘as widow of Alfred B. Soule, late major of the Twenty-third Regiment 
Maine Volunteers.”’ 

Of course the propriety of the law which terminates the pension of a 
soldier’s widow upon her remarriage will not be questioned. I suppose 
no one would suggest the renewal of such pension during the lifetime of 
her second husband. Her pensionable relation to the Government as 
the widow of her deceased soldier husband, under any reasonable pension 
theory, absolutely terminated With her remarriage. 

If she is to be again pensioned because her second husband does not 
survive her, the transaction has more the complexion of an adjustment 
of a governmental insurance on the life of the second husband than the 
allowance of a pension on just and reasonable grounds. 

Legislation of this description is sure to establish a precedent which it 
will be difficult to disclaim, and which if followed can not fail to lead to 


abuse. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 20, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith without approval House bill No. 577, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Lydia A. Taft.’’ 

In 1858 the beneficiary named in this bill became the wife of Lowell 
Taft, who afterwards enlisted in the Union Army as a private in a Con- 
uiecticut regiment and served from August, 1862, until June, 1865. The 
records of the War Department show that he was captured by the enemy 
June 15, 1863, and paroled July 14, 1863. 

No application for a pension was ever made by him, though he lived 
until 1891, when he died at a soldiers’ home in Connecticut. 

No suggestion is made that he incurred any disability in the service 
or that his death was in any manner related to such service. 

In 1882, nearly twenty-four years after her marriage to the soldier and 
seventeen years after his discharge from the Army, the beneficiary ob- 
tained a divorce from him upon the grounds of habitual drunkenness and 
failure to afford her a support. 

It is now proposed, five years after the soldier’s death, to pension as 
his widow the wife who was divorced from him at her own instance four- 
teen years ago. 

A government’s generous care for widows deprived of a husband’s 
support and companionship by the casualties or disabilities of war rests 
upon grounds which all must cheerfully approve; but it is difficult to 
place upon these grounds the case of this proposed beneficiary, who has 
renounced a wife’s relation, with all its duties and all its rights, and 
who by her own act placed herself beyond the possibility of becoming 
the widow of her soldier husband. 

li, as stated in the report of the House committee on this bill, the 
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beueticiary for some reason contributed something toward the soldier’s 
_ support after her divorce and paid the expense of his burial, the fact still 
remains that this soldier died in a soldiers’ home wifeless and leaving no 
one surviving who, claiming to be his widow, should be allowed to profit 


by his death. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 27, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. 1185, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Rachel Patton.’’ 

John H. Patton, the husband of the beneficiary, was a captain in an IIli- 
nois regiment, and was killed in action June 25, 1863. 

In December, 1863, the beneficiary was pensioned as his widow at the 
rate of $20 a month. 

She received this pension for thirteen years and until 1876, when she 
married one William G. Culbertson. Thereupon, because of such mar: 
riage, her name was dropped from the pension rolls, pursuant to law. 

In 1889, thirteen years after her remarriage and the termination of her 
pension, she procured a decree of divorce against her second husband on 
the ground of desertion. 

She has a small income, but it does not appear that alimony was allowed 
her in the divorce proceedings. 

It is proposed by this bill to pension her at the same rate which was 
allowed her while she remained the widow of the deceased soldier. 

It can not be denied that the remarriage of this beneficiary terminated 
her pensionable relation to the Government as completely as if it never 
existed. The statute which so provides simply declares what is approved 
by a fair and sensible consideration of pension principles. As a legal 
proposition, the pensionable status of a soldier’s widow, lost by her re- 
marriage, can not be recovered by the dissolution of the second marriage. 
Waiving, however, the application of strictly legal principles to the sub- 
ject, there does not appear to be any sentiment which should restore to 
the pension rolls as the widow of a deceased soldier a divorced wife who 
has relinquished the title of soldier's widow to again become a wife, and 
who to secure the expected advantages and comforts of a second mar- 
riage has been quite willing to forego the provision which was made for 
her by the Government solely on the grounds of her soldier widowhood. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


; EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 23, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. 4804, entitled ‘‘An 
act to amend subdivision 10 of section 2238 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States.’’ 
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The subdivision of the section of the law proposed to be amended by 
this bill has reference to the fees allowed receivers and registers at pub: 
lic-land offices. This subdivision now reads as follows: 

Tenth. Registers and receivers are allowed jointly at the rate of 15 cents per hun- 
dred words for testimony reduced by them to writing for claimants in establishing 
preemption and homestead rights. 

The bill under consideration so amends this subdivision that in the 
first clause a compensation of 10 cents per hundred words is allowed to 
the registers and receivers for reducing to writing the testimony of claim- 
ants ‘‘in all cases,’’ instead of 15 cents per hundred words for reducing 
to writing testimony ‘‘in establishing preemption and homestead rights,”’ 
as provided in the old lew. 

Whether this reduction of fees preserves an adequate and just com- 
pensation to the officers affected I suppose has been duly considered by the 
Congress. 

The bill, however, after providing for this change in compensation, 
contains the following words: 

And in all cases where they [the registers and receivers] can secure a competent 
person to reduce the testimony to writing for a sum less per folio than the sum 
herein prescribed it shall be their duty to do so. 

By the addition of these words the bill seems to give certain fees by 
way of official compensation to the officers named for certain services to 
be performed by them and at the same time to provide that if they can 
secure other persons willing to perform these services for a less sum than 
the amount allowed to them they shall forego their fees in favor of such 
persons. 

It is very important that the fees and perquisites of public officers 
should be definitely and clearly fixed, so that the official may know pre- 
cisely the items of his lawful compensation and the people be protected 
from extortion and imposition. 

A public officer ought not to be expected to search very industriously 
for a person to underbid him for official work, and if such a person ap- 
peared the temptation to combination and conspiracy would in many cases 
lead to abuse. 

It will be observed that the officers are not given by this amendment 
the option to do this work themselves at 10 cents per folio or secure 
a competent person to do it at a less rate, nor, if they desire, are they 
allowed to compete with those willing to accept a less compensation, 
They may charge a fixed rate for the service if performed by them, but 
in any event if they can procure another party to perform the services 
for a less sum they must do so. 

I am convinced that this bill in its present fon perhaps through un- 
fortunate phraseology, if it became a law would lead to confusion and 
uncertainty and would invite practices against which the public service 


ought to be carefully guarded. GROVER CLEVELAND 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 26, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without approval House bill No. 7161, entitled ‘‘An 
act for the relief of Benjamin F. Jones.’’ 

This bill directs the payment to the beneficiary, late postmaster at 
Beauregard, Miss., or to his order, of the sum of $50, in full compensa- 
tion for services and expenses in carrying and distributing the mails be- 
tween, Wesson and Beauregard, in the State of Mississippi, in 1883. 

It appears from the report of the House committee recommending the 
passage of this bill that on April 22, 1883, while Mr. Jones was post- 
master at Beauregard, a cyclone destroyed every building in the place, 
including that in which the post-office was kept; that in consequence of 
this disaster the mails for Beauregard were for a period of thirty-five days, 
and until May 27, 1883, deposited at Wesson, 1 mile distant; that during 
that time it became necessary to transport such mails from Wesson to 
Beauregard, and that the postmaster caused this to be done, at an expense 
of $97. 

A report from the Postmaster-General discloses the fact that this claim 
was presented to the Department in 1884 and was rejected on the ground 
that if the service was performed as alleged it was not authorized or 
directed by the Department. 

In 1885 a suit was instituted against this postmaster and his sureties 
for a balance due the Government from him on his official accounts for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1883. 

It will be observed that this quarter covered the period within whic’: 
the alleged services were performed. 

In the suit referred to a judgment was recovered by the Government 
agairst the postmaster for $190.45, being the balance found due from 
him. This judgment still remains unpaid. 

In this condition of affairs it is quite plain that in fairness and justice 
no appropriation should be made in favor of the claimant. 

It is the opinion of the Auditor of the Post-Office Department that even 
if this bill becomes a law payment of the money appropriated should be 
withheld under a section of the Revised Statutes which provides: 


No money shall be paid to any person for his compensation who is in arrears to 
the United States until he has accounted for and paid into the Treasury all sums for 


which he may be liable. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Executive Mansion, May 29, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 
I return herewith without approval House bill No. 7977, entitled ‘“‘An 
act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes.’’ 
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There are 417 items of appropriation contained in this bill, and every 
part of the country is represented in the distribution of its favors. 

It directly appropriates or provides for the immediate expenditure of 
nearly $14,000,000 for river and harbor work. ‘This sum is in addition to 
appropriations contained in another bill for similar purposes amounting 
to a little more than $3,000,000, which have already been favorably con- 
sidered at the present session of Congress. 

The result is that the contemplated immediate expenditures for the 
objects mentioned amount to about $17,000,000. 

A more startling feature of this bill is its authorization of contracts for 
river and harbor work amounting to more than $62,000,000. Though 
the payments on these contracts are in most cases sc distributed that they 
are to be met by future appropriations, more than $3,000,000 on their 
account are included in the direct appropriations above mentioned. Of 
the remainder, nearly $20,000,000 will fall due during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, and amounts somewhat less in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding. A few contracts of a like character authorized under 
previous statutes are still outstanding, and to meet payments on these 
more than $4,000,000 must be appropriated in the immediate future. 

If, therefore, this bill becomes a law, the obligations which will be im- 
posed on the Government, together with the appropriations made for 
immediate expenditure on account of rivers and harbors, will amount to 
about $80,000,000. Nor is this all. The bill directs numerous surveys 
and examinations which contemplate new work and further contracts 
and which portend largely increased expenditures and obligations. 

There is no ground to hope that in the face of persistent and growing 
demands the aggregate of appropriations for the smaller schemes, not 
covered by contracts, will be reduced or even remain stationary. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, such appropriations, together with 
the installments on contracts which will fall due in that year, can hardly 
be less than $30,000,000; and it may reasonably be apprehended that 
the prevalent tendency toward increased expenditures of this sort and 
the concealment which postponed payments afford for extravagance will 
increase the burdens chargeable to this account in succeeding years. 

In view of the obligation imposed upon me by the Constitution, it seems 
to me quite clear that I only discharge a duty to our people when I inter- 
pose my disapproval of the legislation proposed. 

Many of the objects for which it appropriates public money are not 
related to the public welfare, and many of them are palpably for the 
benefit of limited localities or in aid of individual interests. 

On the face of the bill it appears that not a few of these alleged improve- 
ments have been so improvidently planned and prosecuted that after an 
unwise expenditure of millions of dollars new experiments for their ac- 
complishment have been entered upon. 

While those intrusted with the management of public funds in the 
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interest of all the people can hardly justify questionable expenditures for 
public work by pleading the opinions of engineers or others as to the 
practicability of such work, it appears that some of the projects for which 
appropriations are proposed in this bill have been entered upon without 
the approval or against the objections of the examining engineers. 

I learn from official sources that there are appropriations contained in 
the bill to pay for work which private parties have actually agreed with the 
Government to do in consideration of their occupancy of public property. 

Whatever items of doubtful propriety may have escaped observation or 
may have been tolerated in previous Executive approvals of similar bills, 
I am convinced that the bill now under consideration opens the way to 
insidious and increasing abuses and is in itself so extravagant as to be 
especially unsuited to these times of depressed business and resulting dis- 
appointment in Government revenue. ‘This consideration is emphasized 
by the prospect that the public Treasury will be confronted with other 
appropriations made at the present session of Congress amounting to more 
than $500,000,000. 

Individual economy and careful expenditure are sterling virtues which 
lead to thrift and comfort. Economy and the exaction of clear justifica- 
tion for the appropriation of public moneys by the servants of the people 
are not only virtues, but solemn obligations. 

To the extent that the appropriations contained in this bill are insti- 
gated by private interests and promote local or individual projects their 
allowance can not fail to stimulate a vicious paternalism and encourage a 
sentiment among our people, already too prevalent, that their attachment 
to our Government may properly rest upon the hope and expectation of 
direct and especial favors and that the extent to which they are realized 
may furnish an estimate of the value of governmental care. 

I believe no greater danger confronts us as a nation than the unhappy 
decadence among our people of genuine and trustworthy love and affec- 
tion for our Government as the embodiment of the highest and best aspi- 
rations of humanity, and not as the giver of gifts, and because its mission 
is the enforcement of exact justice and equality, and not the allowance of 
unfair favoritism. 

I hope I may be permitted to suggest, at a time when the issue of Govy- 
ernment bonds to maintain the credit and financial standing of the country 
is a subject of criticism, that the contracts provided for in this bill would 
create obligations of the United States amounting to $62,000,000 no less 


binding than its bonds for that sum. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Senate: ExEcuTIvE Mansion, May 29, 1896. 


I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 147, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Elvira Bachelder,”’ 
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This bill provides for a pension to the beneficiary as dependent mother 
of ‘‘J. K. P. Bachelder, late a private in Company D, Seventh New Hamp 
shire Volunteer Infantry.’’ . 

On the merits of the case I am satisfied this mother deserves a pension. 
I withhold my approval of the bill intended to grant her this relief solely 
because I am advised that the law would be inoperative for the reason 
that the deceased soldier never served in the Seventh New Hampshire 
Infantry, and should have been described in the bill as a member of Com- 
pany D, First New Hampshire Heavy Artillery. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ExkcCUTIVE Mansion, Way 29, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. goo, entitled ‘“‘An 
act to provide for the payment of the claim of William H. Mahoney.”’ 

This bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury to receive and pay te 
W. H. Mahoney, without the indorsement of N. A. Rogers, a certain 
bond issued by the United States in 1861 for the sum of $500, such pay- 
ment to be made upon the giving by said Mahoney of a bond to hold 
harmless the United States against repayment of said bond. 

The bond mentioned is one of a large issue which was authorized 
under an act passed March 2, 1861, and known as Oregon war-debt 
bonds. ‘They were made payable in 1881. 

In 1864 an act was passed directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue or cause to be issued to EH. F. and Samuel A. Ward duplicates of 
nineteen of these bonds, particularly described by their numbers and 
otherwise. Among others are mentioned ‘‘ Nos. 1352 to 1359, inclu- 
sive.’’ This of course includes the bond numbered 1358, which is di- 
rected to be paid in the bill under consideration. Nothing can now be 
discovered to indicate the occasion for ihe issuance of these duplicates, 
but from the fact that a bond of indemnity was required it is infer-ed 
that they were issued because of the loss or destruction of the original 
bonds. 

Pursuant to this act a duplicate of the bond in question, among others, 
was issued and made payable to the order of Thomas Pritchard, attorney, 
who was the payee in the original bond. 

In 1881 this duplicate was paid by the Treasury Department and is 
now in possession of the Government. The indorsement of the payee, 
“Thomas Pritchard, attorney,’’ appears thereon and all other proper 
indorsements to show title in the party to whom the payment was made. 

The Government has therefore once paid the amount of this bond to 
the party apparently entitled to it. If the beneficiary named in this bill 
has a better right to the money, the Government, not being in default, 
should be protected against double payment. I suppose to sustain a 
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claim upon the indemnity bond given when the duplicate was issued in 
1864 we should be prepared to show that the second payment on the 
original bond was made upon such a state of facts as compelled or at 
least justified it. The passage of an act simply directing such payment 
would alone not be sufficient. The bond directed to be given by this 
bill would afford the Government no protection, since it only provides 
against repayment of the bond in the future, whereas the payment we 
should suffer from has already been made. 

I suggest that an act be passed directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to investigate the entire subject with a view of determining to whom 
this money should be paid, in a manner to bind, if possible, by the results 
of the examination the party to whom it has already been paid, and who 
should refund if another has a better right. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXxEcuTIvVE Mansion, May 30, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. 6037, entitled ‘‘An act grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Amanda Woodcock.”’ 

The bill provides for the granting of a pension to the beneficiary therein 
named, describing her as the ‘‘ widow of Robert Woodcock, deceased, late 
a private in the Fourth United States Volunteer Infantry in the Mexican 
War.”’ 

My action in this case is based upon the following statement concern- 
ing the bill from the Pension Bureau: 

The bill, if approved, would be inoperative, inasmuch as there was no such organ- 
ization in the Mexican War as named in the bill (Fourth United States Volunteer 
Infantry), and the service alleged by the soldier having been in the Fourth Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Way 30, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. 4526, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Jonathan Scott.”’ 

This bill directs that the Secretary of the Interior place upon the pen- 
sion roll, at the rate of $72 per month, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Jonathan Scott, late of Company 
M, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry. 

The beneficiary was dropped from the pension roll in October, 1895, 
after a very thorough examination, for fraud, it appearing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Pension Bureau that the disability for which he was pensioned 
was not due to his army service. There certainly ought to be a strong 
presumption that the case was fairly and justly determined by the Bureau, 
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and the evidence strongly tends to support the conclusion reached. If 
restored to the rolls, such restoration would still be ‘‘subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws,’’ and he would not be exempt 
from further investigation if circumstances or newly developed facts jus- 
tified such a course. 

Whatever may be the merits of the case, however, I am advised by the 
Pension Bureau that the bill, if it becomes a lawin its present form, would 
be inoperative for the reason ‘that the beneficiary is therein described as 
having been a member of the Sixth Regiment of Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, 
whereas he actually served in the Fifth Regiment of the Volunteer Cav- 


alry of that State. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Te hee Sonate: EXECUTIVE MANSION, June r, 1896. 


I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 149, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Helen M. Jacob.”’ 

The purpose of this bill is to grant a pension of $12 per month to 
‘‘Helen M. Jacob, of Rochester, Ind., widow of Benjamin Oden West.’’ 

It appears from the records of the War Department that Benjamin O. 
West served in the Mexican War from January to November in the year 
1847. ‘The beneficiary named in this bill was married to him in 1850, 
and he died in 1856. She was pensioned as his widow, and received such 
pension from the date of her husband’s death until April 17, 1861. On 
that date she was married to William W. Jacob, whereupon her pension 
ceased, but two minor children were awarded pensions and continued in 
receipt of the same until January, 1873, when the youngest child became 
16 years of age. 

The entire absence of any fixed or reasonable principle or rule regulat- 
ing private pension legislation at this time suggests the danger of its 
near approach in many cases to caprice and favoritism. 

Though I have in a number of instances deferred to the judgment of 
Congress and refrained from interposing objections to bills of this charac- 
ter which seemed to me to be of doubtful merit, I am unwilling to follow 
such a wide departure from a palpably just pension theory and assent to 
the establishment of such an unfortunate precedent as this bill involves. 

There is no duty or obligation due from the Government to a soldier’s 
widow ¢xcept it be worked out through the deceased soldier. She is 
pensioned only because he served his country and because through his 
death she as his wife has lost his support. In other words, she becomes 
a beneficiary of the Government because she is a soldier’s widow. When 
she marries again, and thus displaces the memory of her soldier husband 
and surrenders all that belongs to soldier widowhood, she certainly ought 
not on the death of her second husband to be allowed to claim that she 


is again the soldier’s widow, GROVER CLEVELAND 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 6, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I hereby return without my approval House bill No. 8293, entitled 
‘An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1896, and for prior years, and 
lor other purposes.”’ 

To the extent that the Constitution has devolved upon the President a 
participation in legislation I suppose his action on bills presented to him 
for approval involves a duty to be performed, like others pertaining to 
his office, with care and circumspection and in full view of his responsi- 
bility to the people and his obligation to subserve the public welfare. It 
is difficult to understand why under the Constitution it should be nec- 
essary to submit proposed legislation to Executive scrutiny and approval 
except to invoke the exercise of Executive judgment and invite inde- 
pendent Executive action. 

The unpleasant incidents which accompany the use of the veto power 
would tempt its avoidance if such a course did not involve an abandon- 
ment of constitutional duty and an assent to legislation for which the 
Executive is not willing to share the responsibility. 

I regret that I am constrained to disapprove an important appropria- 
tion bill so near the close of the present session of Congress. I have, 
however, by immediate action after the receipt of the bill, endeavored to 
delay as little as possible a reconsideration of this proposed legislation. 
though I am thus obliged to content myself with a less complete expla- 
nation of my objections than would otherwise be submitted. 

This bill is in many of its features far removed from a legitimate defi- 
ciency bill, and it contains a number of appropriations which seem to me 
to be exceedingly questionable. Without noticing in detail many of these 
items, I shall refer to two of them which, in my judgment, justify my 
action in the premises. 

The bill appropriates $1,027,314.09 for a partial payment upon claims 
which originated in depredations upon our commerce by French cruisers 
and vessels during the closing years of the last century. They have be- 
come quite familiar to those having Congressional experience, as they 
have been pressed for recognition and payment, with occasional intervals 
of repose, for nearly one hundred years. 

These claims are based upon the allegations that France, being at war 
with England, seized and condemned many American vessels and cargoes 
in violation of the rules of international law and treaty provisions and con- 
trary to the duty she owed to our country as a neutral power and to our citi- 
zens; that by reason of these acts claims arose in favor of such of our citizens 
as were damnified against the French nation, which claims our Govern- 
ment attempted to enforce, and that in concluding a treaty with France in 
the year 1800 these claims were abandoned or relinquished in consideration 
of the relinquishment of certain claims which France charged against us. 
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Upon these statements it is insisted by those interested that we as a 
nation having reaped a benefit in our escape from these French demands 
against us through the abandonment of the claims of our citizens against 
France, the Government became equitably bound as between itself and ite 
citizens to pay the claims thus relinquished. 

I do not understand it to be asserted that there exists any legal lia 
bility against the Government on account of its- relation to these claims, 
At the term of the Supreme Court just finished the Chief Justice, in an 
opinion concerning them and the action of Congress in appropriating for 
their payment, said: 

We think that payments thus prescribed to be made were purposely brought 
within the category of payments by way of gratuity—payments of grace and not or 
right. 

From the time the plan was conceived to charge the Government with 
the payment of these claims they have abided in the atmosphere of con- 
troversy. Every proposition presented in their support has been stoutly 
disputed and every inference suggested in their favor has been promptly 
challenged. 

Thus, inasmuch as it must, I think, be conceded that if a state of war 
existed between our country and France at the time these depredations 
were committed our Government was not justified in claiming indemnity 
for our citizens, it is asserted that we were at the time actually engaged 
in war with the French nation. This position seems to be sustained by 
an opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States written in 1798 
and bya number of decisions of the Supreme Court delivered soon after 
that time. 

We had certainly abrogated treaties with France, and our cruisers and 
armed ships were roaming the seas capturing her vessels and property. 

So, also, when it is asserted that the validity of these claims was ac- 
knowledged in the treaty negotiations by the representatives of France, 
their declarations to a contrary purport are exhibited. 

And when it is alleged that the abandonment of these claims against 
France was in consideration of great benefits to the Government, it is as 
confidently alleged that they were in point of fact abandoned because 
their enforcement was hopeless and that even if any benefit really accrued 
to us by insistence upon their settlement in the course of diplomatic ne- 
gotiation such result gave no pretext for taxing the Government with 
liability to the claimants. 

Without noticing other considerations and contentions arising from 
the alleged origin of these claims, a brief reference to their treatment in 
the past and the development of their presentation may be useful and 
pertinent. 

It is, I believe, somewhat the fashion in interested quarters to speak 
of the failure by the Government to pay these claims as such neglect 
as amounts to repudiation and a denial of justice to citizens who have 
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suffered. Of course the original claimants have for years been beyond 
the reach of relief; but as their descendants in each generation become 
more numerous the volume of advocacy, importunity, and accusation cor- 
respondingly increases. If injustice has been done in the refusal of these 
claims, it began early in the present century and may be charged against 
men then in public life more conversant than we can be with the facts 
involved and whose honesty and sense of right ought to be secure from 
suspicion. 

As early as 1802 a committee of the House of Representatives reported 
the facts connected with these claims, but apparently without reeommen- 
dation. No action was taken onthe report. In 1803a resolution declar- 
ing that indemnity ought to be paid was negatived by a vote of the same 
body. A favorable committee report was made in 1807, but it seems 
that no legislative action resulted. In 1818 an adverse report was made 
to the Senate, followed by the passage of a resolution declaring ‘‘that 
the relief asked by the memorialists and petitioners ought not to be 
granted.’’ In 1822 and again in 1824 adverse committee reports on the 
subject were made to the House, concluding with similar resolutions. 

The presumption against these claims arising from such unfavorable 
reports and resolutions and from the failure of Congress to provide for 
- their payment at a time so near the events upon which they are based 
can not be destroyed by the interested cry of injustice and neglect of the 
rights of our citizens. 

Until 1846 these claims were from time to time pressed upon the 
attention of Congress with varying fortunes, but never with favorable 
legislative action. In that year, however, a bill was passed for their as- 
certainment and satisfaction, and $5,000,000 were appropriated for their 
payment. This bill was vetoed by President Polk,* who declared that 
he could ‘‘perceive no legal or equitable ground upon which this large 
appropriation can rest.’’ This veto was sustained by the House of 
Representatives. 

Nine years afterwards, and in 1855, another bill was passed similar 
to the one last mentioned, and appropriating for the settlement of these 
claims a like sum of money. ‘This bill was also vetoed, President Pierce 
concluding a thorough discussion of its demerits with these words: 

In view of what has been said there would seem to be no ground on which to raise 
a liability of the United States, unless it be the assumption that the United States 
are to be considered the insurer and the guarantor of all claims, of whatever nature, 
which any individual citizen may have against a foreign nation. 

This veto was also sustained by the House of Representatives. 

I think it will be found that in all bills proposed in former times for 
the payment of these claims the sum to be appropriated for that pur- 
pose did not exceed $5,000,000. It is now estimated that those already 
passed upon, with those still pending for examination in the Court of 
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Claims, may amount to $25,000,000. This indicates either that the 
actual sufferers or those nearer to them in time and blood than the pres- 
ent claimants underestimated their losses or that there has been a great 
development in the manuer of their presentation. 

Nothwithstanding persistent efforts to secure payment from the Gov- 
ernment and the importunity of those interested, no appropriation has 
ever been made for that purpose excepta little more than $1,300,000, 
which was placed in the general deficiency bill in the very last hours of 
the session of Congress on March 3, 1891. 

In the long list of beneficiaries who are provided for in the bill now 
before me on account of these claims 152 represent the owners of ships 
and their cargoes and 186 those who lost as insurers of such vessels or 
cargoes. 

These insurers by the terms of their policies undertook and agreed 
‘‘to bear and take upon themselves all risks and perils of the sea, men- 
of-war, fire, enemies, rovers, thieves, jettison, letters of mart and counter 
mart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of 
all kings, princes, or people of what nation, condition, or quality what- 
soever.”’ 

The premiums received on these policies were large, and the losses 
were precisely those within the contemplation of the insurers. It is 
well known that the business of insurance is entered upon with the 
expectation that the premiums received will pay all losses and yield a 
profit to the insurance in addition; and yet, without any showing that 
the business did not result in a profit to these insurance claimants, it is 
proposed that the Government shall indemnify them against the precise 
risks they undertook, notwithstanding the fact that the money appropri- 
ated is not to be paid except ‘‘ by way of gratuity—payments as of grace 
and not of right.”’ 

The appropriations to indemnify against insurance losses rest upon 
weaker grounds, it seems to me, than those of owners; but in the light 
of all the facts and circumstances surrounding these spoliation claims, 
as they are called, none of them, in my opinion, should be paid by the 
Government. 

Another item in this bill which seems to me especially objectionable 
is.an appropriation in favor of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor, etc., of 
$174,445.75, in full satisfaction of all claims arising out of the construc- 
tion of the ironclad steam battery Ziah. 

The contract for the construction of this battery was made by the 
Government with Charles W. McCord during the war, and he was to be 
paid therefor the sum of $386,000. He was paid this sum and $210,991 
for extras, and in May, 1866, gave his receipt in full. The assignee of 
McCord in bankruptcy assigned to Chouteau and his associates in 1868 
all claims of McCord against the United States for the precise extras 
for which he had receipted in full two years before. Chouteau brought 
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suit in the Court of Claims for such extras and was defeated. I can not 
gather from the facts I have been able to collect concerning this appro- 
priation that it is justified on any ground. 

In 1890 my immediate predecessor vetoed a bill allowing the matter to 
be examined again by the Court of Claims.* 

If the additional payment proposed in this bill was made, the cost of 
the battery in question would be almost double that of the contract price. 

I have determined to submit this incomplete presentation of my objéc- 
tions to this bill at once in order that the Congress may act thereon with- 
out embarrassment or the interruption of plans for an early adjournment. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June ro, 1896. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without my approval House bill No. 225, entitled 
*‘An act to provide for the lease of Fort Omaha Military Reservation to 
the State of Nebraska.’’ 

This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of War, when Fort Crook, 
near the city of Omaha, is ready for occupancy, to lease for a nominal rent 
to the State of Nebraska the possession of Fort Omaha Military Reserva- 
tion, containing about 80 acres, with all the buildings, appurtenances, and 
improvements thereof. It is declared that the lease shall be conditional 
upon the use of said reservation by the State of Nebraska as a place of 
rendezvous and school of instruction for the National Guard of said State; 
that the State of Nebraska shall while it is in possession of said reserva- 
tion keep the buildings and improvements thereon in as good condition 
and repair as at the date it shall enter into possession thereof, and that at 
any time when, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, the interests of 
the United States shall require such action he shall take possession of said 
military reservation for the use of the Government, together with all the 
buildings, appurtenances, and improvements thereon. 

On the 23d day of July, 1888, an act was passed authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to purchase suitable grounds, of not less than 640 acres in 
extent, to be situate within 10 miles of the city of Omaha, and to con- 
struct the necessary buildings thereon for a ten-company military post, 
to be known as Fort Omaha, and a necessary sum, not exceeding $200,000, 
was appropriated to enable the Secretary of War to carry out the pro- 
visions of said act. 

The said act also authorized the Secretary of War, when the purchase 
of the new site should be effected, to sell the military reservation known 
as Fort Omaha and such of the buildings and improvements thereon as 
could not be economically removed to the new site, and to cause the said 
reservation, for the purposes of said sale, to be platted in blocks, streets, 
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and alleys, if in his judgment it would inure to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment in making a sale of such site. 

The new site provided for by this act has been purchased, a large sum 
of money has been spent by the Government in preparing it for use, and 
I understand it will soon be ready for occupancy. The authority to sell 
the old site has not been exercised. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that the Government has not thus far been able to dispense with its 
use or because the depressions in land values at Omaha has rendered it 
anadvisable. 

The authority to sell and to remove any of the buildings from the old 
reservation to the new site still remains, however, unimpaired. In this 
condition of affairs it is now proposed to lease this land and these build- 
ings to the State of Nebraska at a nominal rent, allowing the Govern- 
ment to repossess it only ‘‘ when the interests of the United States shall 
require such action.’’ 

Of course it would be claimed that this language, in view of the statute 
of 1888, should not be construed as permitting the Government to retake 
the property for the purpose of selling it, because that is not stipulated 
in the bill. For that reason it would be plausibly urged that the lease 
was paramount to the power of sale contained in the law of 1888 and 
that the omission of any provision that possession might be resumed for 
the purpose of sale plainly indicated that ‘‘the interests of the United 
States’’ which allow such resumption contemplate some other and differ- 
ent emergency. 

As a practical question, we all know that transactions of this charac- 
ter relating to Government property amount to a permanent alienation, 
or certainly pave the way for an absolute grant. 

I do not think there should be anything done with this valuable prop- 
erty which will in the least embarrass the Government in its sale, and 
to that extent reimbursing itself for the cost of the new military post, 
which was plainly contemplated in the law of 1888. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States passed an act, which was 
approved on the 16th day of July, 1894, entitled ‘‘An act to enable the 
people of Utah to form a constitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States,’’ 
which act provided for the election of delegates to a constitutional con- 
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vention to meet at the seat of government of the Territory of Utah on the 
first Monday in March, 1895, for the purpose cf declaring the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States by the people of the proposed State 
and forming a constitution and State government for such State; and 

Whereas delegates were accordingly elected, who met, organized, and 
declared on behalf of the people of said proposed State their adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, all as provided in said act; and 

Whereas said convention, so organized, did, by ordinance irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States and the people of said State, as 
required by said act, provide that perfect toleration of religious sentiment 
shall be secured and that no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested 
in person or property on account of his or her mode of religious worship, 
but that polygamous or plural marriages are forever prohibited, and did 
also by said ordinance make the other various stipulations recited in sec- 
tion 3 of said act; and 

Whereas said convention thereupon formed a constitution and State 
government for said proposed State, which constitution, including said 
ordinance, was duly submitted to the people thereof at an election held 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday of November, 1895, as directed 
by said act; and 

Whereas the return of said election has been made and canvassed and 
the result thereof certified to me, together with a statement of the votes 
cast and a copy of said constitution and ordinance, all as provided in said 
act, showing that a majority of the votes lawfully cast at such election was 
for the ratification and adoption of said constitution and ordinance; and 

Whereas the constitution and government of said proposed State are 
republican in form, said constitution is not repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States and the Declaration of Independence, and all the 
provisions of said act have been complied with in the formation of said 
constitution and government: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, in accordance with the act of Congress aforesaid and by author- 
ity thereof, announce the result of said election to be as so certified and 
do hereby declare and proclaim that the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the Congress. of the United States to entitle the State of Utah to admis- 
sion into the Union have been duly complied with and that the creation 
of said State and its admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States is now accomplished. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 4th day of January, 
A.D. 1896, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and twentieth. 

By the President: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


RIcHARD OLnzy, Secretary of State. 


[SEAL. ] 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE Untrtep STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 13 of the act of Congress of March 3, 
1891, entitled ‘‘An act to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’’ that said act ‘shall 
only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation when such 
foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United States of America 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as its own citi- 
zens, or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an international 
agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, by 
the terms of which agreement the United States of America may at its 
pleasure become a party to such agreement;’’ and 

Whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘the existence of 
either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the President of 
the United States by proclamation made from time to time as the pur- 
poses of this act may require;’’ and 

Whereas satisfactory official assurances have been given that in the 
United States of Mexico the law permits to citizens of the United States 
of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to 
the citizens of that Republic: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions specified 
in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is fulfilled in 
respect to the citizens of the United States of Mexico. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of February, 
1896, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twentieth. 


[SEAL.. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas in a suit between the United States and the State of Texas 
involving the title to and jurisdiction over all that territory lying between 
the North and South forks of the Red River and the one hundredth degree 
of longitude, known and styled as ‘‘ Greer County, Tex.,’’ the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that the title to and jurisdiction 
over said territory is vested in the United States; and 

Whereas the Choctaw Nation claims that the title to these lands passed 
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THE RETURN OF THE FLEET, 1808 


The hearts of the American people swelled with pride and joy when their 
victorious navy returned to their shores, and the ovation received by all 
who wore the navy uniform, from tars to Rear-Admirals, will be long remem- 
bered. The navy is the best tangible evidence of the resources and power 
of the Government. It is an asset of the State Department and monies 
expended on it may be considered as insurance premiums against the incal- 
culable damage which a foreign navy could do to our coasts. The recent 
cruise of the battle-ship fleet around the world was a demonstration of the 
navy’s readiness for action and ability to remain at sea for long periods. 

The articles “Navy,” ‘‘ Navy Department,’’ and “Cruise of the Battle- 
ship Fleet,” in the Encyclopedic Index, willbe found to contain interesting 
information, and the discussions of our naval policy by the Presidents will 
reveal the matter in all its bearings, military and diplomatic. 
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to said nation by virtue of treaties with the United States and that the 
title of said nation to said lands has not been extinguished, but that 
said Choctaw Nation has a right and interest therein; and 

Whereas it is claimed that divers persons settled upon said lands prior 
to the 3oth day of December, 1887, acting in good faith upon the belief 
that the same belonged to and were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State of Texas and that Congress will be asked to extend to all such 

‘settlers suitable relief: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the authority in me vested, not admitting in any wise the valid- 
ity of such claim on behalf of the Choctaw Nation, but for the purpose of 
preserving the status of said lands intact until such time as said claim 
of the Choctaw Nation thereto may be duly determined, and that the set- 
tlers hereinbefore referred to shall not be disturbed until Congress shall 
have fully considered their claims for relief, do hereby withdraw said 
lands from disposition under the public-land laws of the United States 
and declare the same to be in a state of reservation until such time as 
this order of withdrawal may be revoked; and I do further warn and ad- 
monish all persons against entering upon said lands with a view to occu- 
pying the same or settling thereon under the public-land laws during the 
existence of this order. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 

of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 16th day of March, 
A. D. 1896, and of the Independence of the United States the 

one hundred and twentieth. 


[SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


The following provisions of the laws of the United States are published 
hereby for the information of all concerned: 
Section 1956, Revised Statutes, chapter 3, Title XXIII, enacts that— 


No person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur-bearing 
animal within the limits of Alaska Territory or in the waters thereof; and every per- 
son guilty thereof shall for each offense be fined not less than $200 nor more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both; and all vessels, their 
tackle, apparel, furniture, and cargo, found engaged in violation of this section shall 
be forfeited; but the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to authorize the 
killing of any such mink, marten, sable, or other fur-bearing animal, except fur 
seals, under such regulations as he may prescribe; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal and to provide for the execution of 
the provisions of this section until it is otherwise provided by law, nor shall he grant 
any special privileges under this section, 

195 4 
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Section 3 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the protection of 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska,’’ approved March 2, 1889, provides— 


SEc. 3. That section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the United States in the waters 
of Bering Sea; and it shall be the duty of the President at a timely season in each 
year to issue his proclamation, and cause the same to be published for one month in 
at least one newspaper (if any such there be) published at each United States port 
of entry on the Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering said waters for the 
purpose of violating the provisions of said section; and he shall also cause one or 
more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said waters and arrest all per- 
sons and seize all vessels found to be or to have been engaged in any violation of 
the laws of the United States therein. 


The act entitled ‘‘An act to extend to the North Pacific Ocean the 
provisions of the statutes for the protection of the fur seals and other 
fur-bearing animals,’’ approved February 21, 1893, provides— 


That whenever the Government of the United States shall conclude an effective 
international arrangement for the protection of fur seals in the North Pacific Ocean 
by agreement with any power or as a result of the decision of the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration under the convention concluded between the United States and Great Britain 
February 29, 1892, and so long as such arrangement shall continue, the provisions of 
section 1956 of the Revised Statutes and all other provisions of the statutes of the 
United States, so far as the same may be applicable, relative to the protection of fur 
seals and other fur-bearing animals within the limits of Alaska or in the waters thereof 
shall be extended to and over all that portion of the Pacific Ocean included in such 
international arrangement. Whenever an effective international arrangement is 
concluded as aforesaid it shall be the duty of the President to declare that fact by 
proclamation and to designate the portion of the Pacific Ocean to which it is appli- 
cable and that this act has become operative, and likewise when such arrangement 
ceases to declare that fact and that this act has become inoperative; and his procla- 
mation in respect thereto shall be conclusive. During the extension as aforesaid of 
said laws for the protection of fur seals or other fur-bearing animals all violations 
thereof in said designated portion of the Pacific Ocean shall be held to be the same 
as if committed within the limits of Alaska or in the waters thereof, but they may 
be prosecuted either in the district court of Alaska or in any district court of the 
United States in California, Oregon, or Washington. 


An arrangement heving been made for the protection of fur seals as a 
result of the decision of the Tribunal of Arbitration under the convention 
concluded as aforesaid February 29, 1892, which prohibits the killing of 
seals at any time within a radius of 60 miles around the Pribilof Islands 
or during May, June, and July of each year in that portion of the Pacific 
Ocean, inclusive of Bering Sea, situated to the north of the thirty-fifth 
degree of north latitude and eastward of the one hundred and eightieth 
degree of longitude from Greenwich until it strikes the water boundary 
described in Article I of the treaty of 1867 between the United States and 
Russia, and following that line up to Bering Strait: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States of America, hereby declare that the said act of Congress of 
February 21, 1893, has become operative; that in accordance therewith 
section 1956 of the Revised Statutes is applicable to the waters above 
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mentioned, included in the award of the tribunal at Paris given under the 
said convention of February 29, 1892, and that I have caused the foregoing 
laws specially to be proclaimed to the end that their provisions may be 
known and observed. 

I hereby proclaim that every person guilty of a violation of the provi- 
sions of said laws and of any other provisions of the statutes of the United 
States, so far as the same may be applicable, relative to the protection 
of fur-bearing animals within the limits of Alaska or in the waters 
thereof will be arrested and punished as therein provided, and all vessels 
so engaged, their tackle, apparel, furniture, and cargo, will be seized and 
forfeited. 

' In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 14th day of April, A. D. 
1896, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twentieth. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 

RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


[sEaL. ] 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 13 of the act of Congress of March 3, 
1891, entitled ‘‘An act to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’’ that said act ‘‘shall 
only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation when such 
foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United States of America 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as its own citi- 
zens, or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an international 
agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting of copyright, 
by the terms of which agreement the United States of America may at 
its pleasure become a party to such agreement;’’ and 

Whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘the existence of 
either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the President 
of the United States by proclamation made from time to time as the pur- 
poses of this act may require;’’ and 

Whereas satisfactory official assurances have been given that in the Re- 
public of Chile the law permits to citizens of the United States of America 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to the citizens 
of that Republic: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions specified 
in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is fulfilled in 
respect to the citizeys of the Repyblic of Chile. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 25th day of May, 1896, 
and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 


and twentieth. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL. | 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a proclamation dated the 12th day of June, A. D. 1895,* 
attention was called to the serious civil disturbances, accompanied by 
armed resistance to the established Government of Spain, then prevail- 
ing in the island of Cuba, and citizens of the United States and all other 
persons were admonished to abstain from taking part in such disturb- 
ances in contravention of the neutrality laws of the United States; and 

Whereas said civil disturbances and armed resistance to the authority 
of Spain, a power with which the United States are on terms of peace 
and amity, continue to prevail in said island of Cuba; and 

Whereas since the date of said proclamation said neutrality laws of the 
United States have been the subject of authoritative exposition by the 

‘judicial tribunal of last resort, and it has thus been declared that any 
combination of persons organized in the United States for the purpose 
of proceeding to and making war upon a foreign country with which the 
United States are at peace, and provided with arms to be used for such 
purpose, constitutes a ‘‘military expedition or enterprise’’ within the 
meaning of said neutrality laws, and that the providing or preparing of 
the means for such ‘‘ military expedition or enterprise,’’ which is ex- 
pressly prohibited by said laws, includes furnishing or aiding in trans- 
portation for such ‘‘ military expedition or enterprise;’’ and 

Whereas, by express enactment, if two or more persons conspire to 
commit an offense against the United States any act of one conspirator 
to effect the object of such conspiracy renders all the conspirators liable 
to fine and imprisonment; and 
_ Whereas there is reason to believe that citizens of the United States 
and others within their jurisdiction fail to apprehend the meaning and 
operation of the neutrality laws of the United States as authoritatively 
interpreted as aforesaid, and may be misled into participation in ‘transac- 
tions which are violations of said laws and will render them liable to the 
severe penalties provided for such violations: 

Now, therefore, that the laws above referred to, as judicially con- 
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strued, may be duly executed, that the international obligations of the 
United States may be fully satisfied, and that their citizens and all oth- 
ers within their jurisdiction, being seasonably apprised of their legal 
duty in the premises, may abstain from disobedience to the laws of the 
United States and thereby escape the forfeitures and penalties legally 
2onsequent thereon, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
_ do hereby solemnly warn all citizens of the United States and all others 
within their jurisdiction against violations of the said laws, interpreted as 
hereinbefore explained, and give notice that all such violations will be 
vigorously prosecuted; and I do hereby invoke the cooperation of all 
good citizens in the enforcement of said laws and in the detection and 
apprehension of any offenders against the same, and do hereby enjoin 
1pon all the executive officers of the United States the utmost diligence 
in preventing, prosecuting, and punishing any infractions thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of July, A. D. 
1896, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-first. 


{SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State, 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The people of the United States should never be unmindful of the 
gratitude they owe the God of Nations for His watchful care, which has 
shielded them from dire disaster and pointed out to them the way of peace 
and happiness. Nor should they ever refuse to acknowledge with con- 
trite hearts their proneness to turn away from God’s teachings and to 
follow with sinful pride after their own devices. 

To the end that these thoughts may be quickened it is fitting that on 
a day especially appointed we should join together in approaching the 
Throne of Grace with praise and supplication. 

Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, do 
hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the 26th day of the present 
month of November, to be kept and observed as a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer throughout our land. 

On that day let all our people forego their usual work and occupation, 
and, assembled in their accustomed places of worship, let them with one 
accord render thanks to the Ruler of the Universe for our preservation as 
a nation and our deliverance from every threatened danger, for the peace 
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that has dwelt within our boundaries, for our defense against disease anc. 
pestilence during the year that has passed, for the plenteous rewards 
that have followed the labors of our husbandmen, and for all the other 
blessings that have been vouchsafed to us. 

And let us, through the mediation of Him who has taught us how to 
pray, implore the forgiveness of our sins and a continuation of heavenly 
favor. : . 

Let us not forget on this day of thanksgiving the poor and needy, and 
by deeds of charity let our offerings of praise be made more acceptable in 
the sight of the Lord. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the United States, which I have caused 
to be hereto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 4th day of November, 
A. D. 1896, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and twenty-first. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


[SEAL. ] 


By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas on June 21, 1890, the President of the United States by procla- 
mation reserved certain lands in Juneau and Douglas City, Fort Wrangell 
and Sitka, in the Territory of Alaska, for public buildings, barracks, pa- 
rade grounds, parks, wharves, coaling stations, etc., which are fully set 
forth and particularly described in said proclamation; and 

Whereas a treaty of cession was exchanged and proclaimed on June 20, 
1867, whereby the Russian Empire ceded to the United States the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and 

Whereas said treaty, by Article II, provided, zz¢er alia, that— 

It is, however, understood and agreed that the churches which have been built in 
the ceded territory by the Russian Government shall remain the property of such 
members of the Greek Oriental Church resident in the territory as may choose te 
worship therein. 

- And whereas there were included amon the iands hereinbefore referred 
to as reserved on June 21, 1890, certain lands in and about the town of 
Sitka, in said Territory of Alaska, which are claimed by the Holy Or- 
thodox Catholic Apostolic Oriental Church, commonly styled the Greco- 
Russian Church, and described in the said treaty as the Greek Oriental 
Church: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby declare, proclaim, and make 
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known that the Executive order of June 21, 1890, making said reserva- 
tions of lands in the Territory of Alaska, therein particularly described, 
is hereby modified, and said reservations are diminished so that the fol- 
lowing property, described in Inventory B attached to and referred to in 
the protocol of transfer signed by the representatives of Russia and the 
United States on October 26, 1867, and being in and about the town of 
Sitka aforesaid, be excluded therefrom, to wit: 

The Cathedral Church of St. Michael, built of timber, situated in the 
center of the city. 

The Church of Resurrection, of timber, commonly called the Kalochian 
Church, situated near the battery number at the palisade separating the 
city from the Indian village. 

102. A double-storied timber building for bishop house, with outbuild- 
ings, appurtenances, and grounds. 

35. A timber house for church warden. 

98. A timber house for the deacon. 


oes Three timber houses, with their appurtenances and outbuildings, 
> for lodging of priests. 

114 

F 

- Four lots of ground belonging to the parsonages. 

I 

a The place commemorative of the old church. 

6 A tomb. 


Three cemeteries, two outside palisades and one by the Church of the 
Resurrection. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 14th day of November, 
in the year 1896, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-first. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


[SEAL. ] 


By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United States dated 
January 26, 1888,* upon proof then appearing satisfactory that no ton- 
nage or light-house dues or any equivalent tax or taxes whatever were 


* See pp. 5326-5327. 
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imposed upon American vessels entering the ports of the Empire of Ger- 
many, either by the Imperial Government or by the governments of the 
German maritime States, and that vessels belonging to the United States 
of America and their cargoes were not required in German ports to pay 
any fee or due of any kind or nature or any import due higher or other 
than was payable by German vessels or their cargoes in the United 
States, the President did thereby declare and proclaim, from and after 
the date of his said proclamfation of January 26, 1888, the suspension of 
the collection of the whole of the duty of 6 cents per ton, not to exceed 
30 cents per ton per annum, imposed upon vessels entered in the ports of 
the United States from any of the ports of the Empire of Germany by 
section 11 of the act of Congress approved June 19, 1886, entitled ‘“‘An 
act to abolish certain fees for official services to American vessels and to 
amend the laws relating to shippg commissioners, seamen, and owners 
of vessels, and for other purposes;’’ and 

Whereas the President did further declare and BA in his procla- 
mation of January 26, 1888, that the said suspension should continue so 
long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States and their cargoes should be continued in the said ports of 
the Empire of Germany, and no longer; and 

Whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or light- 
nouse dues or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto are in fact imposed upon 
American vessels and their cargoes entered in German ports higher and 
other than those imposed upon German vessels or their cargoes entered 
in ports of the United States, so that said proclamation of January 26, 
1888, in its operation and effect contravenes the meaning and intent of 
said section 11 of the act of Congress approved June 19, 1886: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, by virtue of the aforesaid section 11 of the act aforesaid, as well 
as in pursuance of the terms of said proclamation itself, do hereby revoke 
my said proclamation of January 26, 1888, suspending the collection of 
the whole of the duty of 6 cents per ton, not to exceed 30 cents per ton 
per annum, which is imposed by the aforesaid section of said act upon 
vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any of the ports of 
the German Empire, this revocation of said proclamation to take effect on 
and after the 2d day of January, 1897. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 3d day of December, 
A. D. 1896, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL, | 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State, 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, December 2, 1895. 


Special Departmental Rule No. 1, clause 8, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing from the list of places excepted from examination in the Department 
of Labor statistical experts and temporary experts. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 2, 1895. 


So much of Executive orders heretofore issued under General Rule III, 
section 2, clause (¢), as provides for the appointment of special agents 
in the Department of Labor by noncompetitive examination is hereby 
revoked. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 18, 1896. 


Section 5 of Internal-Revenue Rule IV is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of the first paragraph thereof the following: 


And provided further, That whenever an emergency shall arise requiring that a 
vacant position in any internal-revenue district shall be filled before a certificate can 
be issued by the Commission and an appointment made thereto in the manner pro- 
vided in these rules, such position may be filled without regard to the provisions of 
these rules by temporary appointment for a period not to exceed fifteen days, and 
only for such period as may be required for the execution of the necessary details 
of an appointment thereto in accordance with said provisions; but no person shall 
receive such emergency appointment who within the sixty days next previous thereto 
has been separated from a position in said district to which he was temporarily ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this section. 


The section as amended shall read as follows: 


5. In the case of the occurrence of a vacancy in the classified service of any 
internal-revenue collection district which the public interest requires shall be im- 
mediately filled and there is no eligible entitled to reinstatement under section 1, 
clause (6), of this rule or remaining on the proper register, such vacancy in the class 
of storekeeper, storekeeper and gauger, or clerk may be filled without examination 
and certification by a temporary designation by the collector of the district of some 
suitable person to perform the duties of the position until a regular appointment can 
be made under the provisions of sections 1, 2,and 3 of this rule: Provided, That 
service under such temporary designation shall in no case continue longer than six 
months, and shall expire by limitation at the end of that time: And provided further, 
That no person shall serve more than six months in any one year under such temporary 
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designation, the year limitation in regard to such designation to begin to run on 
the date thereof: And provided further, That whenever an emergency shall arise 
requiring that a vacant position in any internal-revenue district shall be filled before 
a certificate can be issued by the Commission and an appointment made thereto in 
the manner provided in these rules, such position may be filled without regard to the 
provisions of these rules by temporary appointment for a period not to exceed fifteen 
days, and only for such period as may be required for the execution of the necessary 
details of an appointment thereto in accordance with said provisions; but no person 
shall receive such emergency appointment who within the sixty days next previous 
thereto has been separated froni a position in said district to which he was tempo- 
rarily appointed under the provisions of this section. 

Every such temporary designation, and also the discontinuance of the same, shall 
be at once reported to the Commission. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 18, 1896. 


Section 5 of Customs Rule II is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

(7) Any person appointed to a position which requires only a portion of his time 
and attention for the performance of its duties, pays him a compensation not exceed- 
ing $300 per annum, and permits of his pursuing other regular business or occupa- 
tion, such person being conveniently located for the performance of said duties. 

The section as amended shall read as follows: 

5. Exceptions from examination in the classified customs service are hereby made 
as follows: 

(a) Deputy collectors who do not also act as inspectors, examiners, or clerks. 

(6) Cashier of the collector. 

(c) Assistant cashier of the collector. 

(dz) Auditor of the collector. 

(e) Chief acting disbursing officer. 

(/) Deputy naval officers. 

(g) Deputy surveyors. 

(4) One private secretary or one confidential clerk of each nominating officer. 

(z) Any person appointed to a position which requires only a portion of his time 
and attention for the performance of its duties, pays him a compensation not exceed- 
ing $300 per annum, and permits of his pursuing other regular business or occupa- 
tion, such person being conveniently located for the performance of said duties. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—EXTENSION OF THE CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENTAL AND 
INDIAN SERVICES. 


In the exercise of the power vested in the President by the third para- 
graph of section 6 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States,’’ approved January 16, 1883, I hereby 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to amend the classification of the Inte- 
rior Department so as to include among the positions classified thereunder 
and subject to competitive examination clerk, assistant clerk, issue clerk, 
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property clerk, storekeeper, and all other clerical positions at Indian agen- 
cies and Indian schools; likewise to amend the classification of the In- 
dian service so as to include among the positions classified thereunder 
supervisor of Indian schools, day-school inspector, disciplinarian, indus- 
trial teacher, teacher of industries, kindergarten teacher, farmer, nurse, 
assistant matron, and seamstress: 

But Indians shall be eligible to appointment to any of said positions on 
such test of fitness as may be required by the Secretary of the Interior 
and without examination or certification by the Civil Service Commission; 
but they shall not be transferred from said positions to the departmental 
service. 


Approved, March 20, 1896. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 28, 1896. 


So much of the Executive orders heretofore issued under General Rule 
ITI, section 2, clause (¢), as provides for the appointment of members of 
the board of pension appeals in the Department of the Interior by non- 
competitive examination is hereby revoked, and these places will hereafter 
he treated as subject to competitive examination. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, arch 28, 1896. 


-Special Departmental Rule No. 1, clause 3, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing from the list of places excepted from examination in the Department 
of the Interior assistant attorneys and law clerks, and these places will 
hereafter be treated as subject to competitive examination. 


Approved: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


In the exercise of power vested in him by the Constitution and of au- 
thority given to him by the seventeen hundred and fifty-third section of 
the Revised Statutes and by an act to regulate and improve the civil serv- 
ice of the United States, approved January 16, 1883, the President hereby 
makes and promulgates the following rules and revokes all others: 


RULE I. 


1. The United States Civil Service Commission shall have authority to prescribe 
regulations in pursuance of and for the execution of the provisions of these rules 
and of the civil-service act. 

2. The several terms hereinafter mentioned, wherever used in these rules or the 
regulations of the Commission, shall be construed as follows: 

(a) The term ‘‘civil-service act’’ refers to ‘‘An act to regulate and improve the 


civil service of the United States.’’ anproved January 16, 1883. 
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(5) The term ‘classified service’’ refers to all that part of the executive civil serv. 
ice of the United States included within the provisions of the civil-service act. 

(c) The term ‘‘grade’’ in connection with employees or positions refers to a group 
of employees or positions in the classified service arranged upon the basis of duties 
performed, without regard to salaries received. 

(d) The term ‘“‘class’’ in connection with employees or positions refers to a group 
of employees or positions in any grade arranged upon the basis of salaries received, 
in pursuance of the provisions of section 163 of the Revised Statutes and of section 6 
of the civil-service act. : 

(e) The term ‘‘excepted position”’ refers to any position within the provisions of 
the civil-service act, but excepted from the requirement of competitive examination 
or registration for appointment thereto. 


RULE II. 


1. Any person in the executive civil service of the United States who shall will- 
fully violate any of the provisions of the civil-service act or of these rules shall be 
dismissed from office. 

2. No person in the executive civil service shall use his official authority or official 
influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or controlling the result 
thereof. 

3. No person in the executive civil service shall dismiss, or cause to be dismissed, 
or make any attempt to procure the dismissal of, or in any manner change the offi- 
cial rank or compensation of, any other person therein because of his political or 
religious opinions or affiliations. 

4. No question in any examination or form of application shall be so framed as 
to elicit information concerning, nor shall any inquiry be made concerning, nor any 
other attempt be made to ascertain, the political or religious opinions or affiliations 
of any applicant, competitor, or eligible; and all disclosures thereof shall be discoun- 
tenanced, and no discrimination shall be exercised, threatened, or promised against 
or in favor of any applicant, competitor, or eligible because of his political or religious 
opinions or affiliations. 

5. No recommendation of an applicant, competitor, or eligible involving any dis- 
closure of his political or religious opinions or affiliations shall be received, filed, or 

_ considered by the Commission, by any board of examiners, or by any nominating or 
appointing officer. 

6. In making removals or reductions or in imposing punishment for delinquency 
or misconduct penalties like in character shall be imposed for like offenses, and 
action thereupon shall be taken irrespective of the political or religious opinions or 
affiliations of the offenders. 

7. A person holding a position on the date said position is classified under the 
civil-service act shall be entitled to all the rights and benefits possessed by per- 
sons of the same class or grade appointed upon examination under the provisions of 


said act. 
RULE IIt. 


1. All that part of the executive civil service of the United States which has been 
or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act shall be arranged in branches 
as follows: The departmental service, the custom-house service, the post-office service, 
the Government printing service, and the internal-revenue service. 

2. The departmental service shall include officers and employees as follows, except 
those in the service of the Government Printing Office and in the service of the sey- 
“eral custom-houses, post-offices, and internal-revenue districts: sgt 

(a) All officers and employees, of whatever designation, except persons merely 
employed as laborers or workmen and persons who have been nominated for confir- 
mation by the Senate, however or for whatever purpose employed, whether compen- 
sated by a fixed salary or otherwise, who are serving in or on detail from— 

The several Executive Departments, the commissions, and offices in the District of 
Columbia. ; A gs ber Me 
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The railway mail service. 

The Indian service. 

The several. pension agencies. 

The steamboat-inspection service. 

The marine-hospital service. 

The light-house service. 

The life-saving service. 

The several mints and assay offices. 

The revenue-cutter service. 

The force employed under custodians of public buildings. 

The several subtreasuries. 

The engineer department at large. 

(6) All executive officers and employees outside of the District of Columbia not 
covered in (@), of whatever designation, whether compensated by a fixed salary or 
otherwise— 

Who are serving in a clerical capacity or whose duties are in whole or in part of a 
clerical nature. 

Who are serving in the capacity of watchman or messenger. 

Who are serving in the capacity of physician, hospital steward, nurse, or whose 
duties are of a medical nature. 

Who are serving in the capacity of draftsman, civil engineer, steam engineer, elec- 
trical engineer, computer, or fireman. 

Who are in the service of the Supervising Architect’s Office in the capacity of 
superintendent of construction, superintendent of repair, or foreman. 

Who are in the service of the Treasury Department in any capacity except those 
in the life-saving service. 

3. The custom-house service shall include the officers and employees serving in 
any customs district whose employees number as many as five who have been or 
may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act; and whenever in any customs 
district whose officers and employees number less than five the number of officers and 
employees shall be increased to as many as five the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
at once notify the Commission of such increase and the officers and employees in said 
district shall be included within the classified service from the date of said increase. 

4. The post-office service shall include the officers and employees in any free-deliv- 
ery post-office who have been or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service 
act; and whenever the free-delivery system shall be established in any post-office 
the Postmaster-General shall at once notify the Commission of such establishment 
and the officers or employees of said office shall be included within the classified serv- 
ice from the date of such establishment; and whenever by order of the Postmaster- 
General any post-office shall be consolidated with and made a part of a free-delivery 
post-office the Postmaster-General shall at once notify the Commission of such con- 
solidation and from the date of said order the employees of the office thus made a 
part of the free-delivery office whose names appear on the roster of the Post-Office 
Department shall be employees of said free-delivery office, and the person holding 
on the date of said order the position of postmaster at the office thus made a part 
of said free-delivery office may be made an employee in said free-delivery office and 
may at the time of classification be assigned to any position therein and given any 
appropriate designation which the Postmaster-General may direct. 

5. The Government printing service shall include the officers and employees in 
the Government Printing Office who have been or may hereafter be classified under 
the civil-service act. 

6. The internal-revenue service shall include the officers and employees who have 
been or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act in any internal-revenue 
district. 

7. All officers and employees who have heretofore been classified under the civil- 
service act shall be considered as still classified and subject to the provisious of these 


gules. 
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8. The following-mentioned positions or employees shall not be subject to the pro: 
‘visions of these rules: 

(a) Any position filled by a person whose place of private business is conveniently 
located for the performance of the duties of said position, or any position filled by a 
person remunerated in one sum both for services rendered therein and for necessary 
rent, fuel, and lights furnished for the performance of the duties thereof: Provided, 
That in either case the performance of the duties of said position requires only a 
portion of the time and attention of the occupant, paying him a compensation not 
exceeding, for his personal salary only, $300 per annum, and permitting of his pur- 
suing other regular business or occupation. 

(6) Any person in the military or naval service of the United States who is detailed 
for the performance of civil duties. 

(c) Any person employed in a foreign country under the State Department or 
temporarily employed in a confidential capacity in a foreign country. 

(d) Any position whose duties are of a quasi military or quasi naval character and 
for the performance of whose duties a person is enlisted for a term of years. 


RULE Iv. 


1. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil-service act, there shall 
be provided, to test fitness for admission to positions which have been or may here- 
after be classified under the civil-service act,examinations of a practical and suit- 
able character involving such subjects and tests as the Commission may direct. 

2. No person shall be appointed to or be employed in any position which has been 
or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act until he shall have passed 
the examination provided therefor or unless he is especially exempt from examina- 
tion by the provisions of said act or the rules made in pursuance thereof. 

3. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil-service act, wherever 
competent persons can be found who are willing to compete, no noncompetitive 
examination shall be given except as follows: 

(a) To test fitness for transfer or for promotion in a part of the service to which 
promotion regulations have not been applied. 

(6) To test fitness for appointment of Indians as superintendents, teachers, teachers 
of industries, kindergartners, and physicians in the Indian service at large. 

The noncompetitive examinations of Indians for the positions mentioned shall 
consist of such tests of fitness, not disapproved by the Commission, as may be de- 
termined upon by the Secretary of the Interior. A statement of the result of every 
noncompetitive test and all appointments, transfers, or promotions based thereon 
shall be immediately forwarded to the Commission. 

4. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil-service act, examinations 
shall be provided at such places and upon such dates as the Commission shall deem 
most practicable to subserve the convenience of applicants and the needs of the 
service. 

5. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil-service act, the Commis- 
sion shall appoint from persons in the Government service such boards of examiners 
as it may deem necessary. The members of said boards shall perform such duties as 
the Commission may direct in connection with examinations, appointments, and pro- 
motions in any part of the service which has been or may hereafter be classified. ‘The 
members of any board of examiners in the performance of their duties as such shall 
be under the direct and sole control and authority of the Commission. ‘The duties 
performed by the members of any board of examiners in their capacity as such shall 
be considered part of the duties of the office in which they are serving, and time shall 
be allowed for the performance of said duties during the office hours of said office. 
The members of any board of examiners shall not all be adherents of one political 
party when persons of other political parties are available and competent to serve 
upon said board. 


6. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil-service act, all executive 
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officers of the United States shall facilitate civil-service examinations, and postmas- 
fers, customs officers, internal-revenue officers, and custodians of public buildings at 
places where such examinations are to be held shall for the purpose of such exami- 
nations permit and arrange for the use of suitable rooms under their charge and for 
heating, lighting, and furnishing the same. 

RULE V. 

1. Every applicant for examination must be a citizen of the United States, must be 
of proper age, and must make an application under oath upon a form prescribed by 
the Commission and accompanied by such certificates as may be prescribed. 

2. No application for examination shall be accepted from any person serving in 
the Army, the Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States unless the written consent 
of the head of the department under which said person is enlisted is filed with his 
application. 

3. The Commission may, in its discretion, refuse to examine an applicant or to 
certify an eligible who is physically so disabled as to be rendered unfit for the per- 
formance of the duties of the position to which he seeks appointment, or who has 
been guil-y of a crime or of infamous or notoriously disgraceful conduct, or who 
has been dismissed from the service for delinquency or misconduct within one year 
next preceding the date of his application, or who has intentionally made a false 
statement in any material fact or practiced or attempted to practice any deception 
or fraud in securing his registration or appointment. Any of the foregoing disquali- 
fications shall be good cause for the removal of an eligible from the service after his 
appointment. 

4. No application for examination shall be accepted unless the applicant is within 
the age limitations fixed herein for entrance to the position to which he seeks to be 
appointed: Provided, That, subject to the other conditions of these rules, the applica- 
tion of any person whose claim of preference under the provisions of section 1754 of 
the Revised Statutes has been allowed by the Commission may be accepted without 
regard to his age. . The age limitations for entrance to positions in the different 
branches of the service shall be as follows: 


I SST a la ae Lae er a eee Tea =r 
Minimum. | Maximum. 


Departmental service: 


All positions (female) ........cceceee cee cece sees seeeene 18 No limit. 
{nternal-revenue service: 
18 No limit. | 


No timit. 


Other positions......... De leaisaiae cicleries warsalvatiieslesteoisis es i 


Page or messenger boy ........2cecesseeererceccves cones 14 18 
Apprentice (or student) ..... NOr oe tase neat cecistintiens 6s an 16 20 
Printer’s assistant and MESSENZETL. ....-. cece eee ee eeeee 18 No limit. 
Positions in railway mail service..........4..sseeeeeees 18 35 
Superintendent, physician, supervisor, day-school in- 
spector, Indian service.......-. 2.0. seeeeeeeeceeeeeene 25 55 
All other positions in the Indian service...........+++- 2ium| 45 
ATTotheripositions a rcysicis > cs \cniewiele eviss cloleln ssiplersielvieise oioce 20 No limit. 
(These limitations shall not apply in the cases of wives 
of superintendents of Indian schools who apply for exam- 
ination for the position of teacher or matron.) 
Custom-house service: 
Clerk and messenger.........scccseccecssecescesesccoes 20 No limit. 
Other positions..... COboRbT SAW ele bless sisielsrcidslee sein esis else ns 21 No limit. 
Post-office service: 
WELLE TICALTIET 7c siicelsielscjecieiesis s/cieie:eie,ssio'e aeteeieels Ca olsereetnes 21 40 
Other positions..............csccccccccrccerccescoeserens 18 No limit. 
Government printing service: 
All positions (male)..........scescecscrcesscsevecseceecs 21 No limit. 
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5. No application shall be accepted for examination fo: « position which belongs 
to one of the recognized mechanical trades unless it shall be shown that the applicant 
has served as apprentice or as journeyman or as apprentice and journeyman at said 
trade for such periods as the Commission may prescribe. 


RULE VI. 


The following-named employees or positions which have been or may hereafter be 
classified under the civil-service act shall be excepted from the requirement of exam- 
ination or registration: : 

Departmental service.—(a) Private secretaries or confidential clerks (not exceed- 
ing two) to the President or to the head of each of the eight Executive Departments; 
(&) Indians employed in the Indian service at large, except those employed as super- 
intendents, teachers, teachers of industries, kindergartners, and physicians. 

Custom-house service.—(a) One cashier in each customs district; (4) one chief or 
principal deputy or assistant collector in each customs district whose employees 
number as many as 150. 

Post-office service.—(a) One assistant postmaster, or chief assistant to the post- 
master, of whatever designation, at each post-office; (4) one cashier of each first-class 
post-office when employed under the roster title of cashier only. 

Internal-revenue service.—One cashier in each internal-revenue district. 


RULE VII. 


1. Examination papers shall be rated on a scale of 100, and the subjects therein 
shall be given such relative weights as the Commission may prescribe. After a com- 
petitor’s papers have been rated he shall be duly notified of the result thereof. 

2. Every competitor who attains an average percentage of 70 or over shall be eli- 
gible for appointment to the position for which he was examined, and the names 
of eligibles shall be entered in the order of their average percentages on the proper 
register of eligibles: Provided, That the names of all competitors whose claims to 
preference under the provisions of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes have been 
allowed by the Commission, and who attain an average percentage of 65 or over, 
shall be placed in the order of their average percentages at the head of the proper 
register of eligibles. 

3. For filling vacancies in positions for which competitive tests are not practicable 
the registration of applicants shall be in the order in which they fulfill the require- 
ments prescribed therefor by regulation of the Commission: Provided, That persons 
who served in the military or naval service of the United States in the late War of the 
Rebellion and were honorably discharged therefrom, and persons who have been sepa- 
rated from such positions above mentioned through no delinquency or misconduct, 
shall be placed at the head of the proper register in the order of their fulfillment of 
said requirements. 

4. The term of eligibility shall be one year from the date on which the name of the 
eligible is entered upon the register. 


RULE VIII. 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil-service act, whenever a 
vacancy occurs in any position which has been or may hereafter be classified under 
the civil-service act, and which is not an excepted position, the filling of said vacancy, 
unless filled through noncompetitive examination or by reinstatement, transfer, pro- 
motion, or reduction, shall be governed as follows: 

1. The appointing or nominating officer shall request certification to him of the 
names of eligibles for the position vacant, and the Commission shall certify to said 
officer from the proper register the three names at the head thereof which have 
not been three times certified to the Department or office in which the vacancy 
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exists: Provided, That certification for temporary appointment shall not be counted 
as one of the three certifications to which an eligible is entitled: And provided further, 
That whenever the sex of those whose names are to be certified is fixed by any law, 
rule, or regulation or is specified in the request for certification the names of those 
of the sex so fixed or specified shall be certified, but in other cases certification shall 
be made without regard to sex. 

2. Of the three names certified the nominating or appointing officer shall select 
one, and if at the time of selection there are more vacancies than one he may select 
more than one name, unless otherwise directed by the Commission. 

3. If an eligible who is not entitled to certification is certified and appointed, his 
appointment shall be immediately revoked by the appointing officer upon notifica- 
tion from the Commission. 

4. A person selected for appointment shall be notified of his selection by the 
appointing or nominating officer,and upon his acceptance shall receive from the 
appointing officer a certificate of appointment for a probationary period of six months, 
at the end of which period, if the conduct and capacity of the probationer are satis- 
factory to the appointing officer, his retention in the service shall be equivalent to 
his absolute appointment; but if his conduct or capacity be not satisfactory he shall 
be notified by the appointing officer that he will not receive absolute appointment 
because of such unsatisfactory conduct or want of capacity, and such notification 
shall discharge him from the service: Provided, That the probation of an employee 
in the Indian-school service shall terminate at the end of the school year in which 
he is appointed: And provided further, That the time which an employee has actu- 
ally served as substitute in parts of the service where substitutes are authorized shall 
be counted as part of the probationary period of his regular appointment, but that 
time served under a temporary appointment shall not be so counted. 

5. If the appointing or nominating officer shall object to an eligible named in the 
certificate, stating that because of some physical defect, mental unsoundness, or 
moral disqualification, particularly specified, said eligible would be incompetent or 
unfit for the performance of the duties of the vacant position, and if said officer shall 
sustain such objection with evidence satisfactory to the Commission, the Commission 
may certify the eligible on the register who is in average percentage next below 
those already certified in place of the one to whom objection is made and sustained. 

6. Certifications for appointment of persons for service in or on direct detail from 
any Department or office in Washington, D. C., shall be so made as to maintain as 
nearly as possible the apportionment of such appointments among the several States 
and Territories and District of Columbia upon the basis of population, except to ap- 
pointments in the Government Printing Office, to the position of printer’s assistant, 
skilled helper, and operative in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, to positions 
in the post quartermaster’s office, in the pension agency, and other local offices in the 
District of Columbia, and to the positions of page and messenger boy and apprentice 
or student. 

7. Within any part of the service to which promotion regulations have been or 
may hereafter be applied certification of those eligible to original appointment shall 
not be made for filling a vacancy in a position above the lowest class in any grade 
whenever there is any person eligible and willing to be promoted to said vacancy: 
Provided, That a vacancy in any position requiring the exercise of technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge may be filled by original appointment. 

8. When two or more eligibles on a register have the same average percentage, 
preference in certification shall be determined by the order in which their applica- 
tions were filed. 

g. For filling vacancies in positions outside of the District of Columbia and in posi- 
tions in the pension agency, the depot quartermaster’s office, and other local offices 
in the District of Columbia the territory of the United States shall be arranged in 
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such sections or districts as the Commission inay determine, and an eligible shall be 
certified in his order to vacancies in the section or district in which he resides, and, 
upon his written request, to vacancies in any one or more of the other sections or 
districts: Provided, That in the custom-house service, post-office service, or internal- 
revenue service an eligible shall be certified only to vacancies in the customs district, 
post-office, or internal-revenue district where he was examined. 

10. In any part of the service in which the employment of substitutes is not pro- 
hibited by law there may be certified and appointed in the manner provided for in 
this rule only such number of substitutes as are actually needed for the performance 
of substitute duty. 

11. In any part of the service in which substitutes are employed certifications of 
those eligible to original appointment shall be made for filling vacancies in substi- 
tute positions only, and vacancies in regular positions shall be filled by the appoint- 
ment or promotion thereto of substitutes in the order of their original appointment 
as substitutes whenever there are substitutes of the required sex who are eligible 
and willing to be so appointed or promoted. Substitutes so appointed or promoted 
shall, however, be subject to the provisions of these rules relating to probation and 
permanent appointment. 

12. Upon request of the appointing or nominating officer preference in certifica- 
tion may be given to the wife of the superintendent of an Indian school for filling a 
vacancy in the position of teacher or matron in said school. 

13. Whenever there shall occur a vacancy which the public interest requires shall 
be immediately filled and which can not be so filled in time to meet the emergency 
by certification from the eligible registers, such vacancy may, subject to the approval 
of the Commission, be filled by temporary appointment without examination until a 
regular appointment can be made. Such temporary appointment shall in no case 
continue longer than ninety days, and shall expire by limitation at the end of that 
time. No person shall serve longer than ninety days in any one year under such 
temporary appointment or appointments, and in any event only until a regular ap- 
pointment can be made through examination and certification. Said year limitation 
shall begin to run in the case of any person on the date of his first such appointment: 
Provided, That whenever an emergency shall arise requiring that a vacant position 
in any internal-revenue district shall be filled before a certificate can be issued by the 
Commission and an appointment made thereto in the manner provided in these rules 
such position may be filled without regard to the provisions of these rules by tempo- 
rary appointment for a period not to exceed thirty days, and only for such period as 
may be required for the execution of the necessary ¢ etails of an appointment thereto 
in accordance with said provisions; but no person shall receive such temporary ap- 
pointment who within the ninety days next previous thereto has been separated from 
a position in said district to which he was temporarily appointed under the provisions 
of this section. 

14. Whenever a temporary appointment shall be made through certification from 
the eligible registers of the Commission in the manner provided in these rules, such 
temporary appointment shall in no case continue longer than six months, and shall 
expire by limitation at the end of that period. 


RULE IX. 


A vacancy in any position which has been or may hereafter be classified under the 
civil-service act may, upon requisition of the proper officer and the certificate of 
the Commission, be filled by the reinstatement without examination of any person 
who within one year next preceding the date of said requisition has through no de- 
finquency or misconduct been separated from a classified position at the date of said 
requisition and in that Department or office and that branch of the service in which 
said vacancy exists: Provided, That for original entrance to the position proposed 
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to be filled by reinstatement there is not required by these rules, in the opinion of 
the Commission, an examination involving essential tests different from or higher 
than those involved in the examination for original entrance to the position formerly 
held by the person proposed to be reinstated: And provided further, That, subject to 
the other conditions of these rules, any person who served in the military or naval 
service of the United States in the late War of the Rebellion and was honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, or the widow of any such person, may be reinstated without regard 
to the length of time he or she has been separated from the service. 


RULE X. 


Within that part of tie civil service of the United States which has been or may 
hereafter be classified under the civil-service act transfers shall be governed as 
follows: 

1, Aperson in any Departinent or office may be transferred within the same Depart- 
ment or office and the same branch of the service upon any test of fitness, not disap- 
proved by the Commission, which may be determined upon by the appointing officer, 
subject to the limitations of the provisos of section 2 of this rule. 

2. A person who has received absolute appointment may be transferred without 
examination from any Department, office, or branch of the service upon requisition 
and consent of the proper officers and the certificate of the Commission: Provided, 
That no transfer shall be made of a person to a position within the same Depart- 
ment or office and the same branch of the service, or to a position in another De- 
partment, office, or branch of the service, if from original entrance to such fosition 
said person is barred by the age limitations prescribed therefor or by the provisions 
regulating apportionment, cr if in said position there is not required, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, the performance of the sanie class of work or the practice 
of the same mechanical trade performed or practiced in the position from which 
transfer is proposed: And provided further, That transfer shall not be made with- 
out examination, provided by the Commission, to a position for original entrance to 
which, in the judgment of the Commission, there is required by these rules an exam- 
ination involving essential tests different from or higher than those involved in the 
examination required for original entrance to the position from which transfer is 
proposed; but a person employed in any grade shall not because of such employ- 
ment be barred from the open competitive examination provided for original entrance 
to any other grade. 

3. Upon requisition of the proper officer and the certificate of the Commission 
transfer may be made without examination from the office of the President of the 
United States, after continuous service tterein for the two years next preceding 
the date of said requisition, to any position classified under the civil-service act, if 
in said position there is required, in the judgment of the Commission, the perform- 
ance of the same class of work that is required to be performed in the position from 
which transfer is proposed. 

4. Transfer shall not be made from an excepted position to a position not excepted: 
Provided, That a person holding an excepted position at the time said position is 
classified under the civil-service act, ora person holding an excepted position which 
he entered prior to the President’s order of November 2, 1894, may, subject to the 
other conditions and provisions of this rule, be transferred to a position not excepted. 

5. Transfer shall not be made from a position not classified under the civil-service 
act to a classified position: Provided, That a person who by promotion or transfer 
from a classified position has entered a position appointment to which is made by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and has served con- 
tinuously therein from the date of said promotion or transfer, may be transferred from 
said Presidential appointment to the position from which he was so transterred oz to 
any position to which transfer could be made therefrom. 
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6. Transfer shall not be made from a position outside the District of Columbia ta 
a position within the District of Columbia except upon the certificate of the Com- 
mission, subject to the other conditions and provisions of this rule. 

‘7, Any person who has been transferred from a classified position to another 
classified position may be retransferred to the position in which he was formerly 
employed or to any position to which transfer could be made therefrom without 
regard to the limitations of this rule. 

8. All transfers herein authorized shall be made only after the issuance by the 
Commission of the certificates therefor, except those which may be specifically ex- 
empted from such condition by regulation of the Commission. 

9. Whenever a person is proposed for transfer from one branch of the service to 
another branch of the service and from a part of the service not within the provi- 
sions regulating apportionment to a part of the service within said provisions, and 
the transfer is one which under the provisions of this re may be allowed with- 
out examination, such person shall be required precedent to his transfer to file a 
statement under oath setting forth the same facts, accompanied by the same cer- 
tificates or vouchers relating to residence, as may be required in an application for 
examination. 


RULE XI. 


1. In pursuance of the requirements of section 7 of the civil-service act, competi- 
tive tests or examinations shall, as far as practicable and useful, be established to 
test fitness for promotion in any part of the civil service of the United States which 
has been or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act. 

2. The details regulating promotions shall be formulated by the Commission after 
consultation with the heads of the several Departments, bureaus, or offices. It shall 
be the duty of the head of each Department, bureau, or office when such regulations 
have been formulated to promulgate the same, and any amendments or revocations 
thereof shall be approved by the Commission before going into effect. 

3. The Commission shall, upon the nomination of the head of each Department, 
bureau, or office, designate and select a suitable number of persons, not less than 
three, in said Department, bureau, or office to be members of a board of promotion. 
In the Departments, bureaus, or offices in Washington and in all other offices the 
members of any board of examiners shall not all be adherents of one political party 
when persons of other political parties are available and competent to serve upon 
said board. 

4. Until the regulations herein authorized have been approved for any Department. 
bureau, or office in which promotion regulations approved by the Commission are 
not in force promotions therein may be made from one class to another class which 
is in the same grade and from one grade to another grade upon any test of fitness, 
not disapproved by the Commission, which may be determined upon by the promot- 
ing officer: Provided, That no promotion of a person shall be made, except upon ex- 
amination provided by the Commission, from one class to another class or from one 
grade to another grade if for original entrance to said class or grade to which pro- 
- motion is proposed there is required by these rules an examination involving essential 
tests different from or higher than those involved in the examination required for 
original entrance to the class or grade from which promotion is proposed: And pro- 
vided further, That no promotion of a person shall be made, except upon examination 
provided by the Commission, to a position in which, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, there is not required the performance of the same class of work or the prac- 
tice of the same mechanical trade which is required to be performed or practiced in 
the position from which promotion is proposed, but a person employed in any grade 
shall not because of such employment be barred from the open competitive exami- 
nation provided for original entrance to any other grade: And provided further, That 
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no promotion of a person shall be made to a class or grade from original entrance to 
which such person is barred by the age limitations prescribed therefor or by the pro- 
visions regulating apportionment. 

RULE XII. 

1. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil-service act every nomi- 
nating or appointing officer in the executive civil service of the United States shall 
furnish to the Commission a list of all the positions and employments under his 
control and authority, together with the names, designations, compensations, and. 
dates of appointment or employment of all persons serving in said positions or em- 
ployments, said list to be arranged as follows: (a) Classified positions not excepted 
from examination; (6) classified positions excepted from examination; (c) unclassi- 
fied positions. 

2. Every nominating or appointing officer in the executive civil service shall report 
in detail to the Commission, in form and manner to be prescribed by the Commission, 
all changes as soon as made, and the dates thereof, in the service under his control 
and authority, setting forth among other things the following: The position to which 
an appointment or reinstatement is made; the position from which a separation is 
made, whether the same was caused by dismissal, resignation, or death, and the posi- 

ion from which and the position to which a transfer or promotion is made; the com- 
pensation of every position from which or tc which a change is made; the name o’ 
every person appointed, reinstated, promoted, transferred, or separated from the serv: 
ice, and every failure to accept an appointment and the reasons therefor. 


Approved, May 6, 1896. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1896. 

In the exercise of the authority vested in the President by the seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-third (1753d) section of the Revised Statutes— 

It is ordered, That the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be, and the same is hereby, classified as a part of the classified depart- 
mental service, and for the purpose of applying the civil-service rules 
thereto the officers, clerks, and other employees of said Commission are 
hereby arranged in the following classes, viz: 

Class A.—All persons receiving an annual salary of less than $720, or 
a compensation at the rate of less than $720 per annum. 

Class B.—A\\ persons receiving an annual salary of $720 or more, or a 
compensation at the rate of $720 or more, but less than $840 per annum. 

Class C.—AlIl persons receiving an annual salary of $840 or more, or a 
compensation at the rate of $840 or more, but less than $900 per annum. 

Class D.—All persons receiving a salary of $900 or more, or a compen- 
sation at the rate of $900 or more, but less than $1,000 per annum. - 

Class £.—A\\ persons receiving an annual salary of $1,000 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,000 or more, but less than $1,200 per 
annum. 

Class r.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,200 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,200 or more, but less than $1,400 pet 
annum. 
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Class 2.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,400 or more pet 
annum, or a compensation at the rate of $1,400 or more, but less than 
$1,600 per annum. 

Class 37.—All persors receiving an annual salary of $1,600 or more per 
annum, or an annual compensation at the rate of $1,600 or more, but 
less than $1,800 per annum. 

Class 4.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,800 or more per 
annum, or a compensation at the rate of $1,800 or more, but less than 
$2,000 per annum. 

Class 5.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $2,000 or more or 
a compensation at the rate of $2,000 or more per annum. 

Provided, 'That no person who may be appointed to an office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and that no person who may 
be employed merely as a workman or laborer shall be considered as 
within this classification, and no person so employed shall be assigned te 
the duties of a classified place. 

Provided further, That no person shall be admitted to any place not 
excepted from examination by the civil-service rules in any of the classes 
above designated until he or she shall have passed an appropriate exam- 
ination under the United States Civil Service Commission and his or her 
eligibility has been certified to by said Commission. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENTS OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 73, 1896. 
The civil-service rules are hereby amended as follows: 
Rule III, clause 2 (a), is amended by adding after the words ‘‘ the, 
light-house service’’ the words ‘‘the life-saving service.’’ 
Paragraph (4) of the same rule and clause is amended by striking out 
after the words ‘‘who are in the service of the Treasury Department in 
any capacity’’ the words ‘‘except those in the life-saving service.’’ 


Approved: 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENTS OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


The civil-service rules as revised May 6, 1896, are hereby amended as 
follows: 

Rule I, section 2, clause (4): In the third line, after the word ‘‘act,”’ 
insert ‘‘and these rules;’’ so that as amended the clause will read: 

(4) The term ‘‘ classified service’’ refers to all that part of the executive civil serv: 


ice of the United States included within the provisions of the civil-service act and 
these rules. ; 
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Rule III, section 2, clause (a), is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing clause: 


The Ordnance Department at large. 


Rule III, section 2, clause (@), is amended by striking out after ‘“‘ per- 
sons’’ in the third line the words ‘‘who have been nominated for’’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘ whose appointments are subject to.”’ 

_ Rule ITI, section 2. clause (0), is amended by inserting in the second 
line, after the word ‘‘designation,’’ the words ‘‘except persons merely 
employed as laborers or workmen and persons whose appointments are 
subject to confirmation by the Senate.’’ 

Rule III, section 2, clause (4), is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing word.: 


Who are employed in the Department of Justice under the annual appropriation 
for the investigation of official acts, records, and accounts of officers of the courts. 


Rule III, section 3, is amended to read as follows: 


3. The custom-house service shall include such officers and employees as have 
been or may hereafter be classified under the civil-service act who are serving in 
any customs district whose officers and employees number as many as five; and 
whenever in any customs district whose officers and employees number less than five 
the number of officers and employees shall be increased to as many as five the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall at once notify the Commission of such increase, and the 
officers and employees of said district shall be included within the classified service 
from the date of said increase. i 


Rule ITI, section 6, is amended by inserting in the second line, after the 
word ‘‘employees,’’ the following: ‘‘in any internal-revenue district;’’ 
and in the third line, after the word ‘‘act,’’ by striking out the follow- 
ing: ‘‘in any internal-revenue district;’’ so that as amended the section 
will read: 

6. The internal-revenue service shall include the officers and employees in any 
internal-revenue district who have been or may hereafter be classified under the 
civil-service act. 

Rule VI is amended by adding in the departmental service an additional 
clause, making exceptions from examination, to read as follows: 

(c) Attorneys or assistant attorneys in any Department whose main duties are con- 
nected with the management of cases in court. 

Amend Rule VI by striking out after ‘‘internal-revenue service’’ the 
words ‘‘one cashier in each internal-revenue district’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof— 


One employee in each internal-revenue district who shall act as cashier or chief 
deputy or assistant collector, as may be determined by the Treasury Department. 


Amend 2ule VIII by striking out section 3. 

Rule [X is amended by striking out in the seventh line the word 
“‘classified’’ and inserting in lieu thereof after the word “‘ position’’ in 
the same line the following: ‘‘included within the classified service;’’ so 
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that as amended the line wilt read: ‘‘ misconduct, been separated from a 
position included within the classified service at the.”’ 

Rule XI, section 2, is amended by striking out in line 1 the words “‘ The 
details regulating’’ and inserting in their stead the words ‘‘ Regulations to 
govern;’’ so that as amended the section will read: 

2. Regulations to govern promotions shall be formulate by the Commission after 
consultation with the heads of the several Departments, bureaus, and offices. It shall 
be the duty of the head of each Department, bureau, or office when such regulations 
have been formulated to promulgate the same, and any amendments or revocations 
thereof shall be approved by the Commission before going into effect. 

Rule XI, section 3: The word ‘‘examiners’’ in line 7 is changed to 
‘* promotion,’’ making the section read: 

3. The Commission shall, upon the nomination of the head of each Department, 
bureau, or office, designate and select a suitable number of persons, not less than three, 
in said Department, bureau, or office to be members of a board of promotion. In 
the Departments, bureaus, or offices in Washington and in all other offices the mem- 


bers of any board of promotion shall not all be adherents of one political party when 
persons of other political parties are available and competent to serve upon said board. 


Approved, November 2, 1896. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


EXECUTIVE MANsIon, ovember 2, 1896. 


The regulations of the Navy Department governing the employment 
of labor at navy-yards having been adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as a regulation of the Commission July 29, 1896, under the au- 
thority conferred by clause 1, Rule I, of the revised civil-service rules of 
May 6, 1896, it is hereby ordered that no modification of the existing 
regulations shall be made without the approval of the Civil Service 


Commission. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 7, 1896. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


As representatives of the people in the legislative branch of their Gov- 
ernment, you have assembled at a time when the strength and excellence 
of our free institutions and the fitness of our citizens to enjoy popular 
rule have been again made manifest. A political contest involving mo- 
mentous consequences, fraught with feverish apprehension, and creating 
aggressiveness so intense as to approach bitterness and passion has been 
waged throughout our land and determined by the decree of free and 
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independent suffrage without disturbance of our tranquillity or the least 
sign of weakness in our national structure. 

When we consider these incidents and contemplate the peaceful obedi- 
etice and manly submission which have succeeded a heated clash of polit- 
ical opinions, we discover abundant evidence of a determination on the 
part of our countrymen to abide by every verdict of the popular will and 
to be controlled at all times by an abiding faith in the agencies estab- 

_ lished for the direction of the affairs of their Government. 

Thus our people exhibit a patriotic disposition which entitles them to 
demand of those who undertake to make and execute their laws such 
faithful and unselfish service in their behalf as can only be prompted by 
a serious appreciation of the trust and confidence which the acceptance 
of public duty invites. 

In obedience to a constitutional requirement I herein submit to the 
Congress certain information concerning national affairs, with the sug- 
gestion of such legislation as in my judgment is necessary and expedient. 
To secure brevity and avoid tiresome narration I shall omit many details 
concerning matters within Federal control which, though by no means 
unimportant, are more profitably discussed in departmental reports. I 
shall also further curtail this communication by omitting a minute recital 
of many minor incidents connected with our foreign relations which have 
heretofore found a place in Executive messages, but are now contained 
in a report of the Secretary of State, which is herewith submitted. 

At the outset of a reference to the more important matters affecting 
our relations with foreign powers it would afford me satisfaction if I 
could assure the Congress that the disturbed condition in Asiatic Turkey 
had during the past year assumed a less hideous and bloody aspect and 
that, either as a consequence of the awakening of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to the demands of humane civilization or as the result of deci- 
sive action on the part of the great nations having the right by treaty 
to interfere for the protection of those exposed to the rage of mad big- 
otry and cruel fanaticism, the shocking features of the situation had 
been mitigated. Instead, however, of welcoming a softened disposition 
or protective intervention, we have been afflicted by continued and not 
unfreguent reports of the wanton destruction of homes and the bloody 
butchery of men, women, and children, made martyrs to their profession 
of Christian faith. 

While none of our citizens in Turkey have thus far been killed or 
wounded, though often in the midst of dreadful scenes of danger, their 
safety in the future is by no means assured. Our Government at home 
and our minister at Constantinople have left nothing undone to protect 
our missionaries in Ottoman territory, who constitute nearly all the indi- 
viduals residing there who have a right to claim our protection on the 
score of American citizenship. Our efforts in this direction will not be 
relaxed; but the deep feeling and sympathy that have been aroused 
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among our people ought not to so far blind their reason and judgment as 
to lead them to demand impossible things. The outbreaks of blind fury 
which lead to murder and pillage in Turkey occur suddenly and without 
notice, and an attempt on our part to force such a hostile presence there 
as might be effective for prevention or protection would not only be 
resisted by the Ottoman Government, but would be regarded as an inter- 
ruption of their plans by the great nations who assert their exclusive 
right to intervene in their own time and method for the security of life 
and property in Turkey. 

Several naval vessels are stationed in the Mediterranean as a measure 
of caution and to furnish all possible relief and refuge in case of emer- 
gency. 

We have made claims against the Turkish Government for the pillage 
and destruction of missionary property at Harpoot and Marash during 
uprisings at those places. Thus far the validity of these demands has 
not been admitted, though our minister, prior to such outrages and in 
anticipation of danger, demanded protection for the persons and property 
of our missionary citizens in the localities mentioned and notwithstand- 
ing that strong evidence exists of actual complicity of Turkish soldiers 
in the work of destruction and robbery. 

The facts as they now appear do not permit us to doubt the justice of 
these claims, and nothing will be omitted to bring about their prompt 
settlement. 

A number of Armenian refugees having arrived at our ports, an order 
has lately been obtained from the Turkish Government permitting the 
wives and children of such refugees “> join them here. It is hoped that 
hereafter no obstacle will be interposed to prevent the escape of all those 
who seek to avoid the perils which threaten them in Turkish dominions, 

Our recently appointed consul to Erzerum is at his post and dischar. 
ging the duties of his office, though for some unaccountable reason hig 
formal exequatur from the Sultan has not been issued. 

I do not believe that the present somber prospect in Turkey will be long 
permitted to offend the sight of Christendom. It so mars the humane 
and enlightened civilization that belongs to the close of the nineteenth ~ 
century that it seems hardly possible that the earnest demand of good 
people throughout the Christian world for its corrective treatment will 
remain unanswered. 

The insurrection in Cuba still continues with all its perplexities. It is 
difficult to perceive that any progress has thus far been made toward the 
pacification of the island or that the situation of affairs as depicted in my 
last annual message has in the least improved. If Spain still holds Ha- 
vana and the seaports and all the considerable towns, the insurgents still 
roam at will over at least two-thirds of the inland country. If the deter- 
mination of Spain to put down the insurrection seems but to strengthen 
with the lapse of time and is evinced by her unhesitating devotion of 
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largely increased military and naval forces to the task, there is much rea- 
son to believe that the insurgents have gained in point of numbers and 
character and resources and are none the less inflexible in their resolve 
not to succumb without practically securing the great objects for which 
they took up arms. If Spain has not yet reestablished her authority, 
neither have the insurgents yet made good their title to be regarded as 
an independent state. Indeed, as the contest has gone on the pretense’ 
that civil. government exists on the island, except so far as Spain is able 
to maintain it, has been practically abandoned. Spain does keep on foot 
such a government, more or less imperfectly, in the large towns and their 
immediate suburbs; but that exception being made, the entire country 
is either given over to anarchy or is subject to the military occupation of 
one or the other party. It is reported, indeed, on reliable authority that 
at the demand of the commander in chief of the insurgent army the puta- 
tive Cuban government has now given up all attempt to exercise its func- 
tions, leaving that government confessedly (what there is the best reason 
for supposing it always to have been in fact) a government merely on 
paper. 

Were the Spanish armies able to meet their antagonists in the open or 
in pitched battle, prompt and decisive results might be looked for, and 
the immense superiority of the Spanish forces in numbers, discipline, and 
equipment could hardly fail to tell greatly to their advantage. But they 
are called upon to face a foe that shuns general engagements, that can 
choose and does choose its own ground, that from the nature of the coun- 
try is visible or invisible at pleasure, and that fights only from ambuscade 
and when all the advantages of position and numbers are on its side. In 
a country where all that is indispensable to life in the way of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter is so easily obtainable, especially by those born and bred 
on the soil, it is obvious that there is hardly a limit to the time during 
which hostilities of this sort may be prolonged. Meanwhile, as in all 
cases of protracted civil strife, the passions of the combatants grow more 
and more inflamed and excesses on both sides become more frequent and 
more deplorable. ‘They are also participated in by bands of marauders, 
who, now in the name of one party and now in the name of the other, 
as may best suit the occasion, harry the country at will and plunder its 
wretched inhabitants for their own advantage. Such a condition of 
things would inevitably entail immense destruction of property, even if 
it were the policy of both parties to prevent it as far as practicable; but 
while such seemed to be the original policy of the Spanish Government, 
it has now apparently abandoned it and is acting upon the same theory 
as the insurgents, namely, that the exigencies of the contest require the 
wholesale annihilation of property that it may not prove of use and ad- 
vantage to the enemy. 

It is to the same end that, in pursuance of general orders, Spanish gar- 
risons are now being withdrawn from plantations and the rural pnpulation 
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required to concentrate itself in the towns. ‘The sure result would seem 
to be that the industrial value of the island is fast diminishing and that 
unless there is a speedy and radical change in existing conditions it will 
soon disappear altogether. That value consists very largely, of course, 
in its capacity to produce sugar—a capacity already much reduced by the 
interruptions to tillage which have taken place during the last two years. 
It is reliably asserted that should these interruptions continue during the 
current year, and practically extend, as is now threatened, to the entire 
sugar-producing territory of the island, so much time and so much money 
will be required to restore the land to its normal productiveness that it is 
extremely doubtful if capital can be induced to even make the attempt. 

The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one 
of the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious 
attention of the Government and people of the United States in any cir- 
cumstances. In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no 
means of a wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. It lies so near 
to us as to be hardly separated from our territory. Our actual pecun- 
iary interest in it is second only to that of the people and Government 
of Spain. It is reasonably estimated that at least from $30,000,000 te 
$50,000,000 of American capital are invested in plantations and in rail- 
road, mining, and other business enterprises on the island. The volume 
of trade between the United States and Cuba, which in 1889 amounted 
to about $64,000,000, rose in 1893 to about $103,000,000, and in 1894, 
the year before the present insurrection broke out, amounted to nearly 
$96,000,000. Besides this large pecuniary stake in the fortunes of Cuba, 
the United States finds itself inextricably involved in the present contest 
in other ways, both vexatious and costly. 

Many Cubans reside in this country, and indirectly promote the in- 
surrection through the press, by public meetings, by the purchase and 
shipment of arms, by the raising of funds, and by other means which 
the spirit of our institutions and the tenor of our laws do not permit to 
be made the subject of criminal prosecutions. Some of them, though 
Cubans at heart and in all their feelings and interests, have taken out 
papers as naturalized citizens of the United States—a proceeding resorted 
to with a view to possible protection by this Government, and not un- 
naturally regarded with much indignation by the country of their origin. 
The insurgents are undoubtedly encouraged and supported by the wide- 
_ spread sympathy the people of this country always and instinctively feel 
for every struggle for better and freer government, and which, in the 
case of the more adventurous and restless elements of our population, 
leads in only too many instances to active and personal participation iu 
the contest. The result is that this Government is constantly called 
upon to protect American citizens, to claim damages for injuries to per- 
sons and property, now estimated at many millions of dollars, and to ask 
explanations and apologies for the acts of Spanish officials whose zeal 
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for the repression of rebellion sometimes blinds them to the immunities 
belonging to the unoffending citizens of a friendly power. It follows 
from the same causes that the United States is compelled to actively 
police a long line of seacoast against unlawful expeditions, the escape of 
which the utmost vigilance will not always suffice to prevent. 

These inevitable entanglements of the United States with the rebellion 
in Cuba, the large American property interests affected, and considera- 
tions of philanthropy and humanity in general have led to a vehement 
demand in various quarters for some sort of positive intervention on the 
part of the United States. It was at first proposed that belligerent rights 
should be accorded to the insurgents—-a proposition no longer urged be- 
cause untimely and in practical operation clearly perilous and injurious 
to our own interests. It has since been and is now sometimes contended 
that the independence of the insurgents should be recognized; but imper- 
fect and restricted as the Spanish government of the island may be, no 
other exists there, unless the will of the military officer in temporary 
command of a particular district can be dignified as a species of govern- 
ment. It is now also suggested that the United States should buy the 
island—a suggestion possibly worthy of consideration if there were any 
evidence of a desire or willingness on the part of Spain to entertain such 
a proposal. It is urged finally that, all other methods failing, the exist- 
ing internecine strife in Cuba should be terminated by our intervention, 
even at the cost of a war between the United States and Spain—a war 
which its advocates confidently prophesy could neither be large in its 
proportions nor doubtful in its issue. 

The correctness of this forecast need be neither affirmed nor denied. 
The United States has, nevertheless, a character to maintain as a nation, 
which plainly dictates that right and not might should be the rule of its 
conduct. Further, though the United States is not a nation to which 
peace is a necessity, it is in truth the most pacific of powers and desires 
nothing so much as to live in amity with all the world. Its own ample 
and diversified domains satisfy all possible longings for territory, preclude 
all dreams of conquest, and prevent any casting of covetous eyes upon 
neighboring regions, however attractive. That our conduct toward Spain 
and her dominions has constituted no exception to this national disposi- 
tion is made manifest by the course of our Government, not only thus far 
during the present insurrection, but during the ten years that followed the 
rising at Yara in 1868. No other great power, it may safely be said, under 
circumstances of similar perplexity, would have manifested the same 
restraint and the same patient endurance. . It may also be said that this 
persistent attitude of the United States toward Spain in connection with 
Cuba unquestionably evinces no slight respect and regard for Spain on 
the part of the American people. They in truth do not forget her con- 
nection with the discovery of the Western Hemisphere, nor do they un- 
derestimate the great qualities of the Spanish people nor fail to fully 
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recognize their splendid patriotism and their chivalrous devotion to the 
national honor. 

They view with wonder and admiration the cheerful resoiution wit 
which vast bodies of men are sent across thousands of miles of ocean and 
an enormous debt accumulated that the costly possession of the gem of 
the Antilles may still hold its place in the Spanish crown. And yet nei- 
ther the Government nor the people of the United States have shut their 
eyes to the course of events in Cuba or have failed to realize the exist- 
ence of conceded grievances which have led to the present revolt from the 
authority of Spain—grievances recognized by the Queen Regent and by 
the Cortes, voiced by the most patriscic and enlightened of Spanish states- 
men, without regard to party, and demonstrated by reforms proposed by 
the executive and approved by the legislative branch of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. It is in the assumed temper and disposition of the Spanish 
Government to remedy these grievances, fortified by indications of influ- 
ential public opinion in Spain, that this Government has hoped to dis- 
cover the most promising and effective means of composing the present 
strife with honor and advantage to Spain and with the achievement of 
all the reasonable objects of the insurrection. 

It would seem that if Spain should offer to Cuba genuine autonomy—a 
measure of home rule which, while preserving the sovereignty of Spain, 
would satisfy all rational requirements of her Spanish subjects—there 
should be no just reason why the pacification of the island might not be 
effected on that basis. Such a result would appear to be in the true 
interest of all concerned. It would at once stop the conflict which is now 
consuming the resources of the island and making it worthless for which- 
ever party may ultimately prevail. It would keep intact the possessions 
of Spain without touching her honor, which will be consulted rather than 
impugned by the adequate redress of admitted grievances. It would put 
the prosperity of the island and the fortunes of its inhabitants within 
their own control without severing the natural and ancient ties which 
bind them to the mother country, and would yet enable them to test their 
capacity for self-government under the most favorable conditions. It 
has been objected on the one side that Spain should not promise auton- 
omy until her insurgent subjects lay down their arms; on the other side, 
that promised autonomy, however liberal, is insufficient, because without 
assurance of the promise being fulfilled. 

But the reasonableness of a requirement by Spain of unconditional sur- 
render on the part of the insurgent Cubans before their autonomy is con- 
ceded is not altogether apparent. It ignores important features of the 
situation—the stability two years’ duration has given to the insurrection; 
the feasibility of its indefinite prolongation in the nature of things, and, 
as shown by past experience, the utter and imminent ruin of the island 
unless the present strife is speedily composed; above all, the rank abuses 
which all parties in Spain. all branches af her Government, and all her 
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leading public men concede to exist and profess a desire to remove. 
Facing such circumstances, to withhold the proffer of needed reforms 
until the parties demanding them put themselves at mercy by throwing 
down their arms has the appearance of neglecting the gravest of perils 
and inviting suspicion as to the sincerity of any professed willingness to 
grant reforms. The objection on behalf of the insurgents that promised 
reforms can not be relied upon must of course be considered, though we 
have no right to assume and no reason for assuming that anything Spain 
undertakes to do for the relief of Cuba will not be done according to both 
the spirit and the letter of the undertaking. 

Nevertheless, realizing that suspicions and precautions on the part of 
the weaker of two combatants are always natural and not always unjus- 
tifiable, being sincerely desirous in the interest of both as well as on its 
own account that the Cuban problem should be solved with the least pos- 
sible delay, it was intimated by this Government to the Government of 
Spain some months ago that ifa satisfactory measure of home rule were 
tendered the Cuban insurgents,and would be accepted by them upon a 
guaranty of its execution the United States would endeavor to find a way 
not objectionable to Spain of furnishing such guaranty. While no defi- 
nite response to this intimation has yet been received from the Spanish 
Government, it is believed to be not altogether unwelcome, while, as 
already suggested, no reason is perceived why it should not be approved 
by the insurgents. Neither party can fail to see the importance of early 
action, and both must realize that to prolong the present state of things 
for even a short period will add enormously to the time and labor and 
expenditure necessary to bring about the industrial recuperation of the 
island. It is therefore fervently hoped on all grounds that earnest ef- 
forts for healing the breach between Spain and the insurgent Cubans 
upon the lines above indicated may be at once inaugurated and pushed 
to an immediate and successful issue. The friendly offices of the United 
States, either in the manner above outlined or in any other way consistent 
with our Constitution and laws, will always be at the disposal of either 
party. 

Whatever circumstances may arise, our policy and our interests would 
constrain us to object to the acquisition of the island or an interference 
with its control by any other power. 

It should be added that it can not be reasonably assumed that the 
hitherto expectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely 
maintained. While we are anxious to accord all due respect to the 
sovereignty of Spain, we can not view the pending conflict in all its 
features and properly apprehend our inevitably close relations to it and 
its possible results without considering that by the course of events we 
may be drawn into such an unusual and unprecedented condition as will 
fix a limit to our patient waiting for Spain to end the contest, either 
alone and in her own way or with our friendly cooperation. 
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When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrec- 
tion has become manifest and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty 
is extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when 
a hopeless struggle for its reestablishment has degenerated into a strife 
which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of human life and 
the utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict, a situaticn 
will be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Soain 
will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to 
recognize and discharge. Deferring the choice of ways and methods 
until the time for action arrives, we should make them depend uvon the 
precise conditions then existing; and they should not be determined 
upon without giving careful heed to every consideration involving our 
honor and interest or the international duty we owe to Spain. Until we 
face the contingencies suggested or the situation is by other incidents 
imperatively changed we should continue in the line of conduct hereto- 
fore pursued, thus in all circumstances exhibiting our obedience to the 
requirements of public law and our regard for the duty enjoined upon us 
by the position we occupy in the family of nations. 

A contemplation of emergencies that may arise should plainly lead us 
to avoid their creation, either through a careless disregard of present 
duty or even an undue stimulation and ill-timed expression of feeling. 
But I have deemed it not amiss to remind the Congress that a time may 
arrive when a correct policy and care for our interests, as well as a regard 
for the interests of other nations and their citizens, joined by considera- 
tions of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile country inti- 
mately related to us saved from complete devastation, will constrain our 
Government to such action as will subserve the interests thus involved 
and at the same time promise to Cuba and its inhabitants an opportunity 
to enjoy the blessings of peace. 

The Venezuelan boundary question has ceased to be a matter of dif- 
ference between Great Britain and the United States, their respective 
Governments having agreed upon the substantial provisions of a treaty 
between Great Britain and Venezuela submitting the whole controversy 
to arbitration. The provisions of the treaty are so eminently just and 
fair that the assent of Venezuela thereto may confidently be anticipated. 

Negotiations for a treaty of general arbitration for all differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States are far advanced and promise 
. to reach a successful consummation at an early date. 

The scheme of examining applicants for certain consular positions 
to test their competency and fitness, adopted under an Executive order 
issued on the 20th of September, 1895,* has fully demonstrated the use- 
fulness of this innovation. In connection with this plan of examination 
promotions and transfers of deserving incumbents have been quite exten- 
sively made, with excellent results. 

* See dD. 6056. 
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During the past year 35 appointments have been made in the consular 
service, 27 of which were made to fill vacancies caused by death or resig- 
nation or to supply newly created posts, 2 to succeed incumbents removed 
for cause, 2 for the purpose of displacing alien consular officials by Amer- 
ican citizens, and 4 merely changing the official title of incumbent from 
commercial agent to consul. ‘Twelve of these appointments were trans- 
fers or promotions from other positions under the Department of State, 4 

of those. appointed had rendered previous service under the Department, 
8 were made of persons who passed a satisfactory examination, 7 were 
appointed to places not included in the order of September 20, 1895, and 
4 appointments, as above stated, involved no change of incumbency. 

The inspection of consular offices provided for by an appropriation for 
that purpose at the last session of the Congress has been productive of 
such wholesome effects that I hope this important work willin the future 
be continued. I know of nothing that can be done with the same slight 
expense so improving to the service. 

I desire to repeat the recommendation contained in my last annual 
message in favor of providing at public expense official residences for 
our ambassadors and ministers at foreign capitals. The reasons sup- 
porting this recommendation are strongly stated in the report of the 
Secretary of State, and the subject seems of such importance that I hope 
it may receive the early attention of the Congress. _ 

We have during the last year labored faithfully and against unfavorable 
conditions to secure better preservation of seal life in the Bering Sea. 
Both the United States and Great Britain have lately dispatched commis- 
sioners to these waters to study the habits and condition of the seal herd 
and the causes of their rapid decrease. Upon the reports of these com- 
missioners, soon to be submitted, and with the exercise of patience and 
good sense on the part of all interested parties, it is earnestly hoped that 
hearty cooperation may be secured for the protection against threatened 
extinction of seal life in the Northern Pacific and Bering Sea. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1896, the receipts of the Government from all sources amounted 
to $409,475,408.78. During the same period its expenditures were 
$434,678,654.48, the excess of expenditures over receipts thus amount- 
ing to $25,203,245.70. The ordinary expenditures during the year were 
$4,015,852.21 less than during the preceding fiscal year. Of the receipts 
mentioned there was derived from customs the sum of $160,021,751.67 
and from internal revenue $146,830,615.66. The receipts from customs 
show an increase of $7,863,134.22 over those from the same source for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, and the receipts from internal revenue 
an increase of $3,584,537.9I. 

The value of our imported dutiable merchandise during the last fiscal 
year was $369,757,470 and the value of free goods imported $£409,967,- 
470, being an increase of $6,523,675 in the value of dutiable goods and 
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$41,231,034 in the value of free goods over the preceding year. Our 
exports of merchandise, foreign and domestic, amounted in value to 
$882,606,938, being an increase over the preceding year of $75,068,773. 
The average ad valorem duty paid on dutiable goods imported during the 
year was 39.94 per cent and on free and dutiable goods taken together 
20.55 per cent. : 

The cost of collecting our internal revenue was 2.78 per cent, as against 
2.81 per cent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. The total produc- 
tion of distilled spirits, exclusive of fruit brandies, was 86,588,703 taxable 
gallons, being an increase of 6,639,108 gallons over the preceding year. 
There was also an increase of 1,443,676 gallons of spirits produced from 
fruit as compared with the preceding year. The number of barrels of 
beer produced was 35,859,250, as against 33,589,784 produced in the 
preceding fiscal year, being an increase of 2,269,466 barrels. 

The total amount of gold exported during the last fiscal year was $112,- 
409,947 and of silver $60,541,670, being an increase of $45,941,466 of 
gold and $13,246,384 of silver over the exportations of the preceding 
fiscal year. ‘The imports of gold were $33,525,065 and of silver $28,- 
777,186, being $2,859,695 less of gold and $8,566,007 more of silver than 
during the preceding year. 

The total stock of metallic money in the United States at the close of 
the last fiscal year, ended on the 30th day of June, 1896, was $1,228,- 
326,035, of which $599,597,964 was in gold and $628,728,071 in silver. 

On the 1st day of November, 18¢6, the total stock of money of all 
kinds in the country was $2,285,410,590, and the amount in circulation, 
not including that in the Treasury holdings, was $1,627,055,641, being 
$22.63 per capita upon an estimated population of 71,902,000. 

The production of the precious metals in the United States during the 
calendar year 1895 is estimated to have been 2,254,760 fine ounces of 
gold, of the value of $46,610,000, and 55,727,000 fine ounces of silver, of 
the commercial value of $36,445,000 and the coinage value of $72,051,- 
ooo. The estimated production of these metals throughout the world 
during the same period was 9,688,821 fine ounces of gold, amounting to 
$200,285,700 in value, and 169,189,249 fine ounces of silver, of the com- 
mercial value of $110,654,000 and of the coinage value of $218,738, 100 
according to our ratio. 

The coinage of these metals in the various countries of the world 
during the same calendar year amounted to $232,701,438 in gold and 
¢121,996,219 in silver. 

The total coinage at the mints of the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1896, amounted to $71,188,468.52, of which $58,- 
878,490 was in gold coins and $12,309,978.52 in standard silver dollars, 
subsidiary coins, and minor coins. 

The number of national banks organized from the time the law author- 
izing their creation was passed up to October 31, 1896, was 5,051, and of 
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this number 3,679 were at the date last mentioned in active operation, 
having authorized capital stock of $650,014,895, held by 288,902 share- 
holders, and circulating notes amounting to $211,412,620. 

The total outstanding circulating notes of all national banks on the 
31st day of October, 1896, amounted to $234,553,807, including unre- 
deemed but fully secured notes of banks insolvent and in process of liqui- 
dation. The increase in national-bank circulation during the year ending 
on that day was $21,099,429. On October 6, 1896, when the condition of 
national banks was last reported, the total resources of the 3,679 active 
institutions were $3,263,685, 313.83, which included $1,893, 268,839.31 in 
loans and discounts and $362,165,733.85 in money of all kinds on hand. 
Of their liabilities $1,597,891,058.03 was due to individual depositors 
and $209,944,019 consisted of outstanding circulating notes. 

There were organized during the year preceding the date last men- 
tioned 28 national banks, located in 15 States, of which 12 were organ- 
ized in the Eastern States, with a capital of $1,180,000, 6 in the Western 
States, with a capital of $875,000, and 10 in the Southern States, with a 
capital of $1,190,000. During the year, however, 37 banks voluntarily 
abandoned their franchises under the national law, and in the case of 27 
others it was found necessary to appoint receivers. Therefore, as com- 
pared with the year preceding, there was a decrease of 36 in the number 
of active banks. 

The number of existing banks organized under State laws is 5,708. 

The number of immigrants arriving in the United States during the 
fiscal year was 343,267, of whom 340,468 were permitted to land and 
2,799 were debarred on various grounds prescribed by law and returned 
to the countries whence they came at the expense of the steamship com- 
panies by which they were brought in. The increase in immigration 
over the preceding year amounted to 84,731. It is reported that with 
some exceptions the immigrants of the past year were of a hardy labor- 
ing class, accustomed and able to earn a support for themselves, and it is 
estimated that the money brought with them amounted to at least $5,000,- 
ooo, though it was probably much in excess of that sum, since only those 
having less than $30 are required to disclose the exact amount, and it is 
known that many brought considerable sums of money to buy land and 
build homes. Including all the immigrants arriving who were over 14 
years of age, 28.63 per cent were illiterate, as against 20.37 per cent of 
those of that age arriving during the preceding fiscal year. The num- 
ber of immigrants over 14 years old, the countries from which they 
came, and the percentage of illiterates among them were as follows: 
Italy, 57,515, with 54.59 per cent; Ireland, 37,496, with 7 per cent; 
Russia, 35,188, with 41.14 per cent; Austria-Hungary and provinces, 
57,053, with 38.92 per cent; Germany, 25,334, with 2.96 per cent; Swe- 
den, 18,821, with 1.16 per cent; while from Portugal there came 2,067, 
of whom 77.69 per cent were illiterate. There arrived from Japan during 
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the year only 1,110 immigrants, and it is the opinion of the immigration 
authorities that the apprehension heretofore existing to some extent of 
a large immigration from Japan to the United States is without any sub- 
stantial foundation. 

From the Life-Saving Service it is reported that the number of dis- 
asters to documented vessels within the limits of its operations during 
the year was 437. These vessels had on board 4,608 persons, of whom 
4,595 were saved and 13 lost. The value of such vessels is estimated 
at $8,880,140 and of their cargoes $3,846,380, making the total value 
of property imperiled $12,726,520. Of this amount $11,292,707 was 
saved and $1,432,750 was lost. Sixty-seven of the vessels were totally 
wrecked. ‘There were besides 243 casualties to small undocumented 
craft, on board of which there were 594 persons, of whom 587 were saved 
and 7 were lost. ‘The value of the property involved in these latter cas- 
ualties is estimated at $119,265, of which $114,915 was saved and $4,350 
was lost. ‘The life-saving crews during the year also rescued or assisted 
numerous other vessels and warned many from danger by signals, both 
by day and night. ‘he number of disasters during the year exceeded 
that of any previous year in the history of the service, but the saving of 
both life and property was greater than ever before in proportion to the 
value of the property involved and to the number of persons imperiled. 

The operations of the Marine-Hospital Service, the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, the Steamboat-Inspection Service, the Light-House Service, the 
Bureau of Navigation, and other branches of public work attached to 
the Treasury Department, together with various recommendations con- 
cerning their support and improvement, are fully stated in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which the attention of the Congress is 
especially invited. 

The report of the Secretary of War exhibits satisfactory conditions in 
the several branches of the public service intrusted to his charge. 

The limit of our military force as fixed by law is constantly and readily 
maintained. The present discipline and morale of our Army are excel- 
lent, and marked progress and efficiency are apparent throughout its 
entire organization. 

With the exception of delicate duties in the suppression of slight In- 
dian disturbances along our southwestern boundary, in which the Mexi- 
can troops cooperated, and the compulsory but peaceful return, with the 
consent of Great Britain, of a band of Cree Indians from Montana to 
‘the British possessions, no active operations have been required of the 
Army during the year past. 

Changes in methods of administration, the abandonment of unneces- 
sary posts and consequent concentration of troops, and the exercise of 
care and vigilance by the various officers charged with the responsibility 
in the expenditure of the appropriations have resulted in reducing to a 
minimum the cost of maintenance of our military establishment. 
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During the past year the work of constructing permanent infantry and 
cavalry posts has been continued at the places heretofore designated. 
The Secretary of War repeats his recommendation that appropriations 
for barracks and quarters should more strictly conform to the needs of the 
service as judged by the Department rather than respond tc the wishes 
and importunities of localities. It is imperative that much of the money 
provided for such construction should now be allotted to the erection of 
necessary quarters for the garrisons assigned to the coast defenses, where 
many men will be needed to properly care for and operate modern guns. 
It is essential, too, that early provision be made to supply the necessary 
force of artillery to meet the demands of this service. 

The entire Army has now been equipped with the new magazine arms, 
and wise policy demands that all available public and private resources 
should be so employed as to provide within a reasonable time a sufficient 
number to supply the State militia with these modern weapons and pro- 
vide an ample reserve for any emergency. 

The organized militia numbers 112,879 men. The appropriations for 
its support by the several States approximate $2,800,000 annually, and 
$400,000 is contributed by the General Government. Investigation shows 
these troops to be usually well drilled and inspired with much military 
interest, but in many instances they are so deficient in proper arms and 
equipment that a sudden call to active duty would find them inadequately 
prepared for field service. I therefore recommend that prompt meas- 
ures be taken to remedy this condition and that every encouragement 
be given to this deserving body of unpaid and voluntary citizen soldiers, 
upon whose assistance we must largely rely in time of trouble. 

During the past year rapid progress has been made toward the com- 
pletion of the scheme adopted for the erection and armament of fortifica- 
tions along our seacoast, while equal progress has been made in providing 
the material for submarine defense in connection with these works. 

It is peculiarly gratifying at this time to note the great advance that 
has been made in this important undertaking since the date of my annual 
message to the Fifty-third Congress at the opening of its second ses- 
sion, in December, 1893. At that time I informed the Congress of the 
approaching completion of nine 12-inch, twenty 1o-inch, and thirty-four 
83-inch high-power steel guns and seventy-five 12-inch rifled mortars. 

This total then seemed insignificant when compared with the great 
work remaining to be done. Yet it was none the less a source of satis- 
faction to every citizen when he reflected that it represented the first 
installment of the new ordnance of American design and American man- 
ufacture and demonstrated our ability to supply from our own resources 
guns of unexcelled power and accuracy. 

At that date, however, there were practically no carriages upon which 
to mount these guns and only thirty-one emplacements for guns and 
sixty-four for mortars. Nor were all these emplacements in condition 
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to receive their armament. Only one high-power gun was at that time 
in position for the defense of the entire coast. 

Since that time the number of guns actually completed has been in- 
creased to a total of twenty-one 12-inch, fifty-six 10-inch, sixty-one 8-inch 
high-power breech-loading steel guns, ten rapid-fire guns, and eighty 
12-inch rifled mortars. In addition there are in process of construction 
one 16-inch-type gun, fifty 12-inch, fifty-six 10-inch, twenty-seven 8-inch 
high-power guns, and sixty-six 12-inch rifled mortars; in all, four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight guns and mortars. 

During the same year, immediately preceding the message referred to, 
the first modern gun carriage had been completed and eleven more were 
in process of construction. All but one were of the nondisappearing type. 
These, however, were not such as to secure necessary cover for the artil- 
lery gunners against the intense fire of modern machine rapid-fire and 
high-power guns. 

The inventive genius of ordnance and civilian experts has been taxed 
in designing carriages that would obviate this fault, resulting, it is be- 
lieved, in the solution of this difficult problem. Since 1893 the number 
of gun carriages constructed or building has been raised to a total of 129, 
of which 90 are on the disappearing principle, and the number of mortar 
carriages to 152, while the 95 emplacements which were provided for 
prior to that time have been increased to 280 built and building. 

This improved situation is largely due to the recent generous response 
of Congress to the recommendations of the War Department. 

Thus we shall soon have complete about one-fifth of the comprehensive 
system the first step in whicli was noted in my message to the Congress 
of December 4, 1893.* 

When it is understood that a masonry emplacement not only furnishes 
a platform for the heavy modern high-power gun, but also in every par- 
ticular serves the purpose and takes the place of the fort of former days, 
the importance of the work accomplished is better comprehended. 

In the hope that the work will be prosecuted with no less vigor in 
the future, the Secretary of War has submitted an estimate by which, if 
allowed, there will be provided and either built or building by the end of 
the next fiscal year such additional guns, mortars, gun carriages, and em- 
placements as will represent not far from one-third of the total work to 
be done under the plan adopted for our coast defenses, thus affording a 
prospect that the entire work will be substantially completed within six 
years. In less time than that, however, we shall have attained a marked 
‘degree of security. 

The experience and results of the past year demonstrate that with a 
continuation of present careful methods the cost of the remaining work 
will be much less than the original estimate. 

: We should always keep in mind that of all forms of military prepara- 
tion coast defense alone is essentially pacific in its nature. While it gives 
the sense of security due to a consciousness of strength, it is neither the 


*See pp. 5882-5883. 
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purpose nor the effect of such permanent fortifications to involve us in 
foreign complications, but rather to guarantee us against them. ‘They 
are not temptation to war, but security against it. ‘Thus they are thor- 
oughly in accord with all the traditions of our national diplomacy. 

The Attorney-General presents a detailed and interesting statement of 
the important work done under his supervision during the last fiscal year. 

The ownership and management by the Government of penitentiaries 
for the confinement of those convicted in United States courts of viola- 
tions of Federal laws, which for many years has been a subject of Exec- 
utive recommendation, have at last to a slight extent been realized by the 
utilization of the abandoned military prison at Fort Leavenworth as a 
United States penitentiary. 

This is certainly a movement in the right direction, but it ought to be 
at once supplemented by the rebuilding or extensive enlargement of this 
improvised prison and the construction of at least one more, to be located 
in the Southern States. The capacity of the Leavenworth Penitentiary is 
so limited that the expense of its maintenance, calculated at a per capita 
rate upon the number of prisoners it can accommodate, does not make as 
economical an exhibit as it would if it were larger and better adapted to 
prison purposes; but I am thoroughly convinced that economy, humanity, 
and a proper sense of responsibility and duty toward those whom we pun- 
ish for violations of Federal law dictate that the Federal Government 
should have the entire control cand management of the penitentiaries 
where convicted violators are confined. 

It appears that since the transfer of the Fort Leavenworth Military 
Prison to its new uses the work previously done by prisoners confined 
there, and for which expensive machinery has been provided, has been 
discontinued. This work consisted of the manufacture of articles for 
army use, now done elsewhere. On all grounds it is exceedingly desir- 
able that the convicts confined in this penitentiary be allowed to resume 
work of this description. 

It is most gratifying to note the satisfactory results that have followed 
the inauguration of the new system provided for by the act of May 28, 
1896, under which certain Federal officials are compensated by salaries 
instead of fees. The new plan was put in operation on the 1st day of 
July, 1896, and already the great economy it enforces, its prevention of 
abuses, and its tendency to a better enforcement of the laws are strik- 
ingly apparent. Detailed evidence of the usefulness of this long-delayed 
but now happily accomplished reform will be found clearly set forth in 
the Attorney-General’s report. 

Our Post-Office Department is in good condition, and the exhibit made 
of its operations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, if allowance 
is made for imperfections in <he laws applicable to it, is very satisfactory. 
The total receipts during the year were $82,499,208.40. The total ex- 
penditures were $90,626,296.84, exclusive of the $1,559,898.27 which 
was earned by the Pacific Railroad for transportation and credited on 
their debt to the Government. ‘There was an increase of receipts over 
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the previous year of $5,516,080.21, or 7.1 per cent, and an increase of 
expenditures of $3,836,124.02, or 4.42 per cent. The deficit was $1,679,- 
956.19 less than that of the preceding year. The chief expenditures of 
the postal service are regulated by law and are not in the control of the 
Postmaster-General. All that he can accomplish by the most watchful 
administration and economy is to enforce prompt and thorough collec- 
tion and accounting for public moneys and such minor savings in small 
expenditures and in letting those contracts, for post-office supplies and 
star service, which are not regulated by statute. 

An effective cooperation between the Auditor’s Office and the Post- 
Office Department and the making and enforcement of orders by the 
Department requiring immediate notification to their sureties of all delin- 
quencies on the part of postmasters, and compelling such postmasters to 
make more frequent deposits of postal funds, have resulted in a prompter 
auditing of their accounts and much less default to the Government than 
heretofore. 

The year’s report shows large extensions of both star-route service ana 
railway mail service, with increased postal facilities. Much higher accu- 
racy in handling mails has also been reached, as appears by the decrease 
of errors in the railway mail service and the reduction of mail matter 
returned to the Dead-Letter Office. 

The deficit for the last year, although much less than that of the last 
and preceding years, emphasizes the necessity for legislation to correct 
the growing abuse of second-class rates, to which the deficiency is mainly 
attributable. ‘The transmission at the rate of 1 cent a pound of serial 
libraries, advertising sheets, ‘‘ house organs’’ (periodicals advertising some 
particular ‘“house’’ or institution), sample copies, and the like ought 
certainly to be discontinued. A glance at the revenues received for the 
work done last year will show more plainly than any other statement the 
gross abuse of the postal service and the growing waste of its earnings. 

The free matter carried in the mails for the Departments, offices, etc., 
of the Government and for Congress, in pounds, amounted to 94,480, 189. 

If this is offset against buildings for post-offices and stations, the rental 
of which would more than compensate for such free postal service, we have 
this exhibit: 


Weight of mail matter (other than above) transmitied through the mails Sor thé 
year ending June 30, 1896. 


— 


Class. Weight. Revenue, 


Pounds, 
1. Domestic and foreign letters and postal cards, etc....... 65, 337) 343 | $60, 624, 464 
2. Newspapers and periodicals, 1 cent per pound..........| 348, 988, 648 2, 996, 403 
3. Books, seeds, etc., 8icents'a pound... ..e..ccocecerscscsees 78, 701, 148 | 10, 324, 069 
4. Parcels, etc., 16 cents 4 pound ......,..cccesesesesceeeeees| 19,950, 187 3, 129, 321 
LOCA ie asisisiaaeisieis's eases ss sees ce ieee ers 512, 977, 326 


77) 044, 257 


oe 
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The remainder of our postal revenue, amounting to something more 
than $5,000,000, was derived from box rents, registry fees, money-order 
business, and other similar items. 

The entire expenditures of the Department, including pay for transpor- 
tation credited to the Pacific railroads, were $92,186,195.11, which may 
be considered as the cost of receiving, carrying, and delivering the above 
mail matter. It thus appears that though the second-class matter con- 
stituted more than two-thirds of the total that was carried, the revenue 
derived from it was less than one-thirtieth of the total expense. 


The average revenue was— 


Brom\each pound of first-class matter <1. ..cc.cscescccaeloscoesecescoce cee cents.. 93.0 
From each pound of second class*.........0.00006 Bae slalnevecieciesaeretissiaers mills.. 8.5 
Hrom each. tnd OF third Class Vers asisives cwisccleclese cpwalee ce ce daunedles ees cents.. 13.1 
PtOnd CACsDOUNG OLOULLD CLASS. «ec aeiedsiecisise eiiieiclslo' Saelescecem reese: do... 15.6 


The growth in weight of second-class matter has been from 299,000,000 
pounds in 1894 to 312,000,000 in 1895 and to almost 349,000,000 in 1896, 
and it is quite evident this increasing drawback is far outstripping any 
possible growth of postal revenues. 

Our mail service should of course be such as to meet the wants and 
even the conveniences of our people at a direct charge upon them so light 
as perhaps to exclude the idea of our Post-Office Department being a 
money-making concern; but in the face of a constantly recurring defi- 
ciency in its revenues and in view of the fact that we supply the best 
mail service in the world it seems to me it is quite time to correct the 
abuses that swell enormously our annual deficit. If we concede the public 
policy of carrying weekly newspapers free in the county of publication, 
and even the policy of carrying at less than one-tenth of their cost other 
bona fide newspapers and periodicals, there can be no excuse for subject- 
ing the service to the further immense and increasing loss involved in 
carrying at the nominal rate of 1 cent a pound the serial libraries, some- 
times including trashy and even harmful literature, and other matter 
which under the loose interpretation of a loose statute have been gradu- 
ally given second-class rates, thus absorbing all profitable returns derived 
from first-class matter, which pays three or four times more than its cost, 
and producing a large annual loss to be paid by general taxation. If 
such second-class matter paid merely the cost of its handling, our deficit 
would disappear and a surplus result which might be used to give the peo- 
ple still better mail facilities or cheaper rates of letter postage. I recom- 
mend that legislation be at once enacted to correct these abuses and 
introduce better business ideas in the regulation of our postal rates. 

Experience and observation have demonstrated that certain improve- 
ments in the organization of the Post-Office Department must be secured 
before we can gain the full benefit of the immense sums expended in its 
administration. ‘This involves the following reforms, which I earnestly 
recommend: 

There should be a small addition to the existing inspector service, to 
be employed in the supervision of the carrier force, which now numbers 


* Of the second class 52,348,297 was county-free matter. 
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13,000 men and performs its service practically without the surveillance 
exercised over all other branches of the postal or public service. Of 
course stich a lack of supervision and freedom from wholesome disciplin- 
ary restraints must inevitably lead to imperfect service. "There should 
also be appointed a few inspectors who could assist the central office in 
necessary investigation concerning matters of post-office leases, post-office 
sites, allowances for rent, fuel, and lights, and in organizing and securing 
the best results from the work of the 14,000 clerks now employed in first 
and Second class offices. 

I am convinced that the small expense attending the inauguration of 
these reforms would actually be a profitable investment. 

I especially recommend such a recasting of the appropriations by Cou- 
gress for the Post-Office Department as will permit the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to proceed with the work of consolidating post-offices. This work 
has already been entered upon sufficiently to fully demonstrate by ex- 
periment and experience that such consolidation is productive of better 
service, larger revenues, and less expenditures, to say nothing of the 
further advantage of gradually withdrawing post-offices from the spoils 
system. 

The Universal Postal Union, which now embraces all the civilized 
world and whose delegates will represent 1,000,000,000 people, will hold 
its fifth congress in the city of Washington in May, 1897. The United 
States may be said to have taken the initiative which led to the first 
meeting of this congress, at Berne in 1874, and the formation of the 
Universal Postal Union, which brings the postal service of all countries 
to every man’s neighborhood and has wrought marvels in cheapening 
postal rates and securing absolutely safe mail communication throughout 
the world. Previous congresses have met in Berne, Paris, Lisbon, and 
Vienna, and the respective countries in which they have assembled have 
made generous provision for their accommodation and for the reception 
and entertainment of the ielegates. 

In view of the importance of this assemblage and of its deliberations 
and of the honors and hospitalities accorded to our representatives by 
other countries on similar occasions, I earnestly hope that such an appro- 
priation will be made for the expenses necessarily attendant upon the 
coming meeting in our capital city as will be worthy of our national hos- 
pitality and indicative of our appreciation of the event. 

The work of the Navy Department and its present condition are fully 
exhibited in the report of the Secretary. 

_ The construction of vessels for our new Navy has been energetically 
prosecuted by the present Administration upon the general lines pre- 
viously adopted, the Department having seen no necessity for radical 
changes in prior methods, under which the work was found to be pro- 
gressing in a manner highly satisfactory. It has been decided, however, 
to provide in every shipbuilding contract that the builder should pay all 
trial expenses, and it has also been determined to pay no speed premiums 
in future contracts. The premiums recently earned and some yet to be 
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decided are features of the contracts made before this conclusion was 
reached. 

On March 4, 1893, there were in commission but two armored vessels 
the double-turreted monitors Miantonomoh and Monterey. Since that 
date, of vessels theretofore authorized, there have been placed in their 
first commission 3 first-class and 2 second-class battle ships, 2 armored 
cruisers, 1 harbor-defense ram, and 5 double-turreted monitors, includ- 
ing the Maine and the Puritan, just completed. Eight new unarmored 
cruisers and 2 new gunboats have also been commissioned. ‘The /owa, 
another battle ship, will be completed about March 1, and at least 4 more 
gunboats will be ready for sea in the early spring. 

It is gratifying to state that our ships and their outfits are believed to 
be equal to the best that can be manufactured elsewhere, and that such 
notable reductions have been made in their cost as to justify the statement 
that quite a number of vessels are now being constructed at rates as low 
as those that prevail in European shipyards. 

Our manufacturing facilities are at this time ample for all possible 
naval contingencies. ‘Three of our Government navy-yards—those at 
Mare Island, Cal., Norfolk, Va., and Brooklyn, N. Y.——are equipped for 
shipbuilding, our ordnance plant in Washington is equal to any in the 
world, and at the torpedo station we are successfully making the highest 
grades of smokeless powder. ‘The first-class private shipyards at Newport 
News, Philadelphia, and San Francisco are building battle ships; eleven 
contractors, situated in the States of Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and the State of Washington, are con- 
structing gunboats or torpedo boats; two plants are manufacturing large 
quantities of first-class armor, and American factories are producing auto- 
mobile torpedoes, powder, projectiles, rapid-fire guns, and everything else 
necessary for the complete outfit of naval vessels. 

There have been authorized by Congress since March, 1893, 5 battle 
ships, 6 light-draft gunboats, 16 torpedo boats, and 1 submarine torpedo 
boat. Contracts for the building of all of them have been let. The Sec- 
retary expresses the opinion that we have for the present a sufficient sup- 
ply of cruisers and gunboats, and that hereafter the construction of battle 
ships and torpedo boats will supply our needs. 

Much attention has been given to the methods of carrying on depart- 
mental business. Important modifications in the regulations have been 
made, tending to unify the control of shipbuilding as far as may be 
under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, and also to improve the 
mode of purchasing supplies for the Navy by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. ‘The establishment under recent acts of Congress of a supply 
fund with which to purchase these supplies in large quantities and other 
modifications of methods have tended materially to their cheapening and 
better quality. ; 

The War College has developed into an institution which it is believed 
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will be of great value to the Navy in teaching the science of war, as well 
as in stimulating professional zeal in the Navy, and it will be especially 
useful in the devising of plans for the utilization in case of necessity ot 
all the naval resources of the United States. 

The Secretary has persistently adhered to the plan he found in oper- 
ation for securing labor at navy-yards through boards of labor employ- 
ment, and has done much to make it more complete and efficient. The 
naval officers who are familiar with this system and its operation express 
the decided opinion that its results have been to vastly improve the char- 
acter of the work done at our yards and greatly reduce its cost. 

Discipline among the officers and men of the Navy has been maintained 
to a high standard and the percentage of American citizens enlisted has 
been very much increased. 

The Secretary is considering and will formulate during the coming 
winter a plan for laying up ships in reserve, thereby largely reducing 
the cost of maintaining our vessels afloat. This plan contemplates that 
battle ships, torpedo boats, and such of the cruisers as are not needed for 
active service at sea shall be kept in reserve with skeleton crews on 
board to keep them in condition, cruising only enough to insure the effi- 
ciency of the ships and their crews in time of activity. 

The economy to result from this system is too obvious to need com- 
ment. 

The Naval Militia, which was authorized a few years ago as an experi- 
ment, has now developed into a body of enterprising young men, active 
and energetic in the discharge of their duties and promising great use- 
fulness. This establishment has nearly the same relation to our Navy 
as the National Guard in the different States bears to our Army, and it 
constitutes a source of supply for our naval forces the importance of 
which is immediately apparent. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior presents a comprehensive 
and interesting exhibit of the numerous and important affairs committed 
to his supervision. It is impossible in this communication to do more 
than briefly refer to a few of the subjects concerning which the Secretary 
gives full and instructive information. 

The money appropriated on account of this Department and for its 
disbursement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, amounted to more 
than $157,000,000, or a greater sum than was appropriated for the entire 
maintenance of the Government for the two fiscal years ended June 30, 
1861. 

Our public lands, originally amounting to 1,840,000,000 acres, have 
been so reduced that only about 600,000,000 acres still remain in Gov- 
ernment control, excluding Alaska. ‘The balance, being by far the most 
valuable portion, has been given away to settlers, to new States, and to 
railroads or sold at a comparatively nominal sum. ‘The patenting of 
land in execution of railroad grants has progressed rapidly during the 
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year, and since the 4th day of March, 1893, about 25,000,000 acres have 
thus been conveyed to these corporations. 

I agree with the Secretary that the remainder of our public lands should 
be more carefully dealt with and their alienation guarded by better econ- 
omy and greater prudence. 

The commission appointed from the membership of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, provided for by an act of Congress, to formulate plans 
for a ational forestry system will, it is hoped, soon be prepared to pre- 
sent the result of thorough and intelligent examination of this important 
subject. 

The total Indian population of the United States is 177,235, according 
to a census made in 1895, exclusive of those within the State of New 
York and those comprising the Five Civilized Tribes. Of this number 
there are approximately 38,000 children of schoolage. During the year 
23,393 of these were enrolled in schools. The progress which has at- 
tended recent efforts to extend Indian-school facilities and the anticipa- 
tion of continued liberal appropriations to that end can not fail to afford 
the utmost satisfaction to those who believe that the education of Indian 
children is a prime factor in the accomplishment of Indian civilization. 

It may be said in general terms that in every particular the improve- 
ment of the Indians under Government care has been most marked and 
encouraging. 

The Secretary, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the agents 
having charge of Indians to whom allotments have been made strongly 
urge the passage of a law prohibiting the sale of liquor to allottees who 
have taken their lands in severalty. I earnestly join in this recommen- 
dation and venture to express the hope that the Indian may be speedily 
protected against this greatest of all obstacles to his well-being and ad- 
vancement. 

The condition of affairs among the Five Civilized Tribes, who occupy 
large tracts of land in the Indian Territory and who have governments 
of their own, has assumed such an aspect as to render it almost indis- 
pensable that there should be an entire change in the relations of these 
Indians to the General Government. ‘This seems to be necessary in 
furtherance of their own interests, as well as for the protection of non- 
Indian residents in their territory. A commission organized and empow- 
ered under several recent laws is now negotiating with these Indians for 
the relinquishment of their courts and the division of their common lands 
in severalty and are aiding in the settlement of the troublesome question 
of tribal membership. ‘The reception of their first proffers of negotiation 
was not encouraging, but through patience and such conduct on their part 
as demonstrated that their intentions were friendly and in the interest of 
the tribes the prospect of success has become more promising. The effort 
should be to save these Indians from the consequences of their own mis- 
takes and improvidence and to secure to the real Indian his rights as 
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against intruders and professed friends who profit by his retrogression. 
A change is also needed to protect life and property through the opera- 
tion of courts conducted according to strict justice and strong enough to 
enforce their mandates. 

As a sincere friend of the Indian, I am exceedingly anxicus that these 
reforms should be accomplished with the consent and aid of the tribes 
and that no necessity may be presented for radical or drastic legislation. 
I hope, therefore, that the commission now conducting negotiations will 
soon be able to report that progress has been made toward a friendly 
adjustment of existing difficulties. 

It appears that a very valuable deposit of gilsonite or asphaltum has 
been found on the reservation in Utah occupied by the Uncompahgre Ute 
Indians. Every consideration of care for the public interest and every 
sensible business reason dictate such management or disposal of this 
important source of public revenue as will except it from the general 
rules and incidents attending the ordinary disposition of public lands 
and secure to the Government a fair share at least of its advantages in 
place of its transfer for a nominal sum to interested individuals. 

I indorse the recommendation made by the present Secretary of the 
Interior, as well as his predecessor, that a permanent commission, con- 
sisting of three members, one of whom shall be an army officer, be cre- 
ated to perform the duties now devolving upon the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The management of the Bu- 
reau involves such numerous and diverse details and the advantages of 
an uninterrupted policy are so apparent that I hope the change suggested 
will meet the approval of the Congress. 

The diminution of our enormous pension roll and the decrease of pen- 
sion expenditure, which have been so often confidently fo: old, still fail 
in material realization. ‘The number of pensioners on the 1olls at the 
close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1896, was 970,678. ‘his is the 
largest number ever reported. ‘The amount paid exclusively for pensions 
during the year was $138,214,761.94, a slight decrease from that of the 
preceding year, while the total expenditures on account of pensions, in- 
cluding the cost of maintaining the Department and expenses attending 
pension distribution, amounted to $142,206,550.59, or within a very small 
fraction of one-third of the entire expense of supporting the Government 
during the same year. ‘The number of new pension certificates issued 
was 90,640. Of these, 40,374 represent original allowances of claims and 
15,878 increases of existing pensions. 

The number of persons receiving pensions from the United States, but 
residing in foreign countries, at the close of the last fiscal year was 2y7oT, 
and the amount paid to them during the year was $582,735.38. 

The sum appropriated for the payment of pensions for the current fis- 
cal year, ending June 30, 1897, is $140,000,000, and for the succeeding 
year it is estimated that the same amount will be necessary. 
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The Commussioner of Pensions reports that during the last fiscal year 
339 indictments were found against violators of the pension laws. Upon 
these indictments 167 convictions resulted. 

In my opinion, based upon such statements as these and much other 
information and observation, the abuses which have been allowed to 
creep inte our pension system have done incalculable harm in demoral- 
izing our pecple and undermining good citizenship. I have endeavored 
within my sphere or official duty to protect our pension roll and make it 
what it should be, a roll of honor, containing the names of those disabled 
in their country’s service and worthy of their country’s affectionate re- 
membrance. When I have seen those who pose as the soldiers’ friends 
active and alert in urging greater lax*:y and more reckless pension ex- 
penditure, while nursing selfish schemes, I have deprecated the approach 
of a situation when necessary retrenchment and enforced economy may 
lead to an attack upon pension abuses so determined as to overlook the 
discrimination due to those who, worthy of a nation’s care, ought to live 
and die under the protection of a nation’s gratitude. 

The Secretary calls attention to the public interests involved in an 
adjustment of the obligations of the Pacific railroads to the Government. 
I deem it to be an important duty to especially present this subject to 
the consideration of the Congress. 

On January 1, 1897, with the amount already matured, more than 
$13,000,000 of the principal of the subsidy bonds issued by the United 
States in aid of the construction of the Union Pacific Railway, including 
its Kansas line, and more than $6,000,000 of like bonds issued in aid of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, including those issued to the Western Pacific 
Railroad Company, will have fallen due and been paid or must on that 
Aay be paid by the Government. Without any reference to the applica- 
tion of the sinking fund now in the Treasury, this will create such a default 
on the part of these companies to the Government as will give it the right 
to at once institute proceedings to foreclose its mortgage lien. In addi- 
tion to this indebtedness, which will be due January 1, 1897, there will 
mature between that date and January 1, 1899, the remaining principal of 
such subsidy bonds, which must also be met by the Government. These 
amount to more than $20,000,000 on account of the Union Pacific lines 
and exceed $21,000,000 on account of the Central Pacific lines. 

The situation of these roads and the condition of their indebtedness to 
the Government have been fully set forth in the reports of various com- 
mittees to the present and prior Congresses, and as early as 1887 they 
were thoroughly examined by a special commission appointed pursuant 
to an act of Congress. The considerations requiring an adjustment of 
the Government’s relations to the companies have been clearly presented 
and the conclusion reached with practical uniformity that if these rela- 
tions are not terminated they should be revised upon a basis securing 
their safe continuance, 
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Under section 4 of the act of Congress passed March 3, 1887, the Pres: 
ident is charged with the duty, in the event that any mortgage or other 
incumbrance paramount to the interest of the United States in the prop- 
erty of the Pacific railroads should exist and be lawfully liable to be 
enforced, to direct the action of the Departments of Treasury and of 
Justice in the protection of the interest of the United States by redemp- 
tion or through judicial proceedings, including foreclosures of the Gov- 
ernment liens. 

In view of the fact that the Congress has for a number of years almost 
constantly had under consideration various plans for dealing with the 
conditions existing between these roads and the Government, I have 
thus far felt justified in withholding action under the statute above 
mentioned. 

In the case of the Union Pacific Company, however, the situation has 
become especially and immediately urgent. Proceedings have been insti- 
tuted to foreclose a first mortgage upon those aided parts of the main lines 
upon which the Government holds a second and subordinate mortgage 
lien. In consequence of those proceedings and increasing complications, 
added to the default occurring on the rst day of January, 1897, a condi- 
tion will be presented at that date, so far as this company is concerned, 
that must emphasize the mandate of the act of 1887 and give to Execu- 
tive duty under its provisions a more imperative aspect. Therefore, unless 
Congress shall otherwise direct or shall have previously determined upon 
a different solution of the problem, there will hardly appear to exist any 
reason for delaying beyond the date of the default above mentioned such 
Executive action as will promise to subserve the public interests and save 
the Government from the loss threatened by further inaction. 

The Department of Agriculture is so intimately related to the welfare 
_ of our people and the prosperity of our nation that it should constantly 
receive the care and encouragement of the Government. From small 
beginnings it has grown to be the center of agricultural intelligence and 
the source of aid and encouragement to agricultural efforts. Large sums 
of money are annually appropriated for the maintenance of this Depart- 
ment, and it must be confessed that the legislation relating to it has not 
always been directly in the interest of practical farming or properly 
guarded against waste and extravagance. So far, however, as public 
money has been appropriated fairly and sensibly to help those who actu- 
ally till the soil, no expenditure has been more profitably made or more 
generally approved by the people. 

Under the present management of the Department its usefulness has 
been enhanced in every direction, and at the same time strict economy 
has been enforced to the utmost extent permitted by Congressional action. 
From the report of the Secretary it appears that through careful and pru- 
dent financial management he has annually saved a large sum from his 
appropriations, aggregating during his incumbency and up to the close 
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of the present fiscal year nearly one-fifth of the entire amount appropri- 
ated. These results have been accomplished by a conscientious study of 
the real needs of the farmer and such a regard for economy as the genu- 
ine farmer ought to appreciate, supplemented by a rigid adherence to 
civil-service methods in a Department which should be conducted in the 
interest of agriculture instead of partisan politics. 

The Secretary reports that the value of our exports of farm products 
during the last fiscal year amounted to $570,000,000, an increase of $17,- 
ooe,006 over those of the year immediately preceding. This statement 
is not the less welcome because of the fact that, notwithstanding such 
increase, the proportion of exported agricultural products to our total 
exports of all descriptions fell off during the year. The benefits of an 
increase in agricultural exports being assured, the decrease in its pro- 
portion to our total exports is the more gratifying when we consider 
that it is owing to the fact that such total exports for the year increased 
more than $75,000,000. 

The large and increasing exportation of our agricultural products sug- 
gests the great usefulness of the organization lately established in the 
Department for the purpose of giving to those engaged in farming pur- 
suits reliable information concerning the condition, needs, and advan- 
tages of different foreign markets. Inasmuch as the success of the farmer 
depends upon the advantageous sale of his products, and inasmuch as 
foreign markets must largely be the destination of such products, it is 
quite apparent that a knowledge of the conditions and wants that affect 
those markets ought to result in sowing more intelligently and reap- 
ing with a better promise of profit. Such information points out the 
way to a prudent foresight in the.selection and cultivation of crops and 
to a release from the bondage of unreasoning monotony of production, a 
glutted and depressed market, and constantly recurring unprofitable toil. 

In my opinion the gratuitous distribution of seeds by the Department 
as at present conducted ought to be discontinued. No one can read the 
statement of the Secretary on this subject and doubt the extravagance 
and questionable results of this practice. The professed friends of the 
farmer, and certainly the farmers themselves, are naturally expected to 
be willing to rid a Department devoted to the promotion of farming 
interests of a feature which tends so much to its discredit. 

The Weather Bureau, now attached to the Department of Agriculture, 
has continued to extend its sphere of usefulness, and by an uninterrupted 
improvement in the accuracy of its forecasts has greatly increased its 
efficiency as an aid and protection to all whose occupations are related to 
weather conditions. 

Omitting further reference to the operations of the Department, I com- 
mend the Secretary’s report and the suggestions it contains to the care- 
ful consideration of the Congress. 

The progress made in civil-service reform furnishes a cause for the. 
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utmost congratulation. It has survived the doubts of its friends as well 
as the rancor of its enemies and has gained. a permanent place among the 
agencies destined to cleanse our politics and to improve, economize, and 
elevate the public service. 

There are now in the competitive classified service upward of 84,000 
places, more than half of these having been included from time to time 
since March 4,1893. A most radical and sweeping extension was made 
by Executive order dated the 6th day of May, 1896,* and if fourth-class 
postmasterships are not included in the statement it may be said that 
practically all positions contemplated by the civil-service law are now 
classified. Abundant reasons exist for including these postmaster- 
ships, based upon economy, improved service, and the peace and quiet of 
neighborhoods. 1f, however, obstacles prevent such action at present, 
I earnestly hope that Congress will, without increasing post-office appro- 
priations, so adjust them as to permit in proper cases a consolidation of 
these post-offices, to the end that through this process the result desired 
may to a limited extent be accomplished. 

The civil-service rules as amended during the last year provide for a 
sensible and uniform method of promotion, basing eligibility to better 
positions upon demonstrated efficiency and faithfulness. The absence of 
fixed rules on this subject has been an infirmity in the system more and 
more apparent as its other benefits have been better appreciated. 

The advantages of civil-service methods in their business aspects are 
too well understood to require argument. Their application has become 
a necessity to the executive work of the Government. But those who 
gain positions through the operation of these methods should be made 
to understand that the nonpartisan scheme through which they receive 
heir appointments demands from them by way of reciprocity nonpar- 
tisan and faithful performance of duty under every Administration and 
cheerful fidelity to every chief. While they should be encouraged to de- 
cently exercise their rights of citizenship and to support through their 
suffrages the political beliefs they honestly profess, the noisy, pestilent, 
and partisan employee, who loves political turmoil and contention or who 
renders lax and grudging service to an Administration not representing 
his political views, should be promptly and fearlessly dealt with in such 
a way as to furnish a warning to others who may be likewise disposed. 

The annual report of the Commissioners will be duly transmitted, anu 
I commend the important matter they have in charge to the careful con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has during the last year sup- 
plied abundant evidence of its usefulness and the importance of the work 
committed to its charge. 

Public transportation is a universal necessity, and the question of just 
and reasonable charges therefor has become of vital importance not only 


*See pp. 6133-6143. 
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to shippers and carriers, but also to the vast multitude of producers and 
consumers. The justice and equity of the principles embodied in the 
existing law passed for the purpose of regulating these charges are every- 
where conceded, and there appears to be no question that the policy thus 
entered upon has a permanent place in our legislation. 

As the present statute when enacted was in the nature of the case more 
or less tentative and experimental, it was hardly expected to supply a 
complete and adequate system. While its wholesome effects are mani- 
fest and have amply justified its enactment, it is evident that all desired 
reforms in transportation methods have not been fully accomplished. In 
view of the judicial interpretation which some provisions of this statute 
have received and the defects disclosed by the efforts made for its enforce- 
ment, its revision and amendment appear to be essential, to the end that it 
may more effectually reach the evils designed to be corrected. I hope the 
recommendations of the Commission upon this subject will be promptly 
and favorably considered by the Congress. 

I desire to recur to the statements elsewhere made concerning the Gov- 
ernment’s receipts and expenditures for the purpose of venturing upon 
some suggestions touching our present tariff law and its operation. 

This statute took effect on the 28th day of August, 1894. Whatever 
may be its shortcomings as a complete measure of tariff reform, it must 
be conceded that it has opened the way to a freer and greater exchange 
of commodities between us and other countries, and thus furnished a 
wider market for our products and manufactures. 

The only entire fiscal year during which this law has been in force 
ended on the 30th day of June, 1896. In that year our imports increased 
over those of the previous year more than $6,500,000, while the value of 
the domestic products we exported and which found markets abroad was 
nearly $70,000,000 more than during the preceding year. 

‘Those who insist that the cost to our people of articles coming to them 
from abroad for their needful use should only be increased through tariff 
charges to an extent necessary to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, as well as those who claim that tariff charges may be laid upon 
such articles beyond the necessities of Government revenue and with 
the additional purpose of so increasing their price in our markets as to 
give American manufacturers and producers better and more profitable 
opportunities, must agree that our tariff laws are only primarily jus- 
tified as sources of revenue to enable the Government to meet the neces- 
sary expenses of its maintenance. Considered as to its efficiency in this 
aspect, the present law can by no means fall under just condemnation. 
During the only complete fiscal year of its operation it has yielded nearly 
$8,000,000 more revenue than was received from tariff duties in the pre- 
ceding year. ‘There was, nevertheless, a deficit between our receipts and 
expenditures of a little more than $25,000,000. This, however, was not 


unexpected. 
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he situation was stich in December last, seven months before the close 
of the fiscal year, that the Secretary of the Treasury foretold a deficiency 
of $17,000,000. The great and increasing apprehension and timidity in 
business circles and the depression in all activities intervening since that 
time, resulting from causes perfectly well understood and entirely discon- 
nected with our tariff law or its operation, seriously checked the imports 
we would have otherwise received and readily account for the difference 
between this estimate of the Secretary and the actual deficiency, as well 
as for a continued deficit. Indeed, it must be confessed that we could 
hardly have had a more unfavorable period than the last two years for 
the collection of tariff revenue. We can not reasonably hope that our 
recuperation from this business depression will be sudden, but it has 
already set in with a promise of acceleration and continuance. 

I believe our present tariff law, if allowed a fair opportunity, will in 
the near future yield a revenue which, with reasonably economical ex- 
penditures, will overcome all deficiencies. In the meantime no deficit 
that has occurred or may occur need excite or disturb us. ‘To meet any 
such deficit we have in the Treasury in addition to a gold reserve of one 
hundred millions a surplus of more than $128,000,000 applicable to the 
payment of the expenses of the Government, and which must, unless ex- 
pended for that purpose, remain a useless hoard, or, if not extravagantly 
wasted, must in any event be perverted from the purpose of its exaction 
from our people. The payment, therefore, of any deficiency in the reve- 
nue from this fund is nothing more than its proper and legitimate use. 
The Government thus applying a surplus fortunately in its Treasury to 
the payment of expenses not met by its current revenues is not at all 
to be likened to a man living beyond his income and thus incurring debt 
or encroaching on his principal. 

It is not one of the functions of our Government to accumulate and 
make additions to a fund not needed for immediate expenditure. With 
individuals it is the chief object of struggle and effort. The application 
of an accumulated fund by the Government to the payment of its run- 
ning expenses is aduty. An individual living beyond his income and 
embarrassing himself with debt or drawing upon his accumulated fund 
of principal is either unfortunate or improvident. The distinction is 
between a government charged with the duty of expending for the ben- 
efit of the people and for proper purposes all the money it receives from 
any source, and the individual, who is expected to manifest a natural desire 
to avoid debt or to accumulate as much as possible and to live within the 
income derived from such accumulations, to the end that they may be 
increased or at least remain unimpaired for the future use and enjoyment 
of himself or the objects of his love and affection who may survive him. 

It is immeasurably better to appropriate our surplus to the payment of 
justifiable expenses than to allow it to become an invitation to reckless 
appropriations and extravagant expenditures. 
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I suppose it will not be denied that under the present law our people 
obtain the necessaries of a comfortable existence at a cheaper rate than 
formerly. This is a matter of supreme importance, since it is the palpa- 
ble duty of every just government to make the burdens of taxation as 
light as possible. The people should not be required to relinquish this 
privilege of cheaper living except under the stress of their Government’s 
necessity made plainly manifest. 

This reference to the condition and prospects of our revenues naturally 
suggests an allusion to the weakness and vices of our financial methods. 
They have been frequently pressed upon the attention of Congress in 
previous Executive communications and the inevitable danger of their 
continued toleration pointed out. Without now repeating these details, 
I can not refrain from again earnestly presenting the necessity of the 
prompt reform of a system opposed to every rule of sound finance and 
shown by experience to be fraught with the gravest peril and perplexity. 
The terrible Civil War, which shook the foundations of our Government 
more than thirty years ago, brought in its train the destruction of prop- 
erty, the wasting of our country’s substance, and the estrangement of 
brethren. ‘These are now past and forgotten. Even the distressing loss 
of life the conflict entailed is but a sacred memory which fosters patri- 
otic sentiment and keeps alive a tender regard for those who nobly died. 
And yet there remains with us to-day in full strength and activity, as an 
incident of that tremendous struggle, a feature of its financial necessities 
not only unsuited to our present circumstances, but manifestly a disturb- 
ing menace to business security and an ever-present agent of monetary 
distress. 

-Because we may be enjoying a temporary relief from its depressing 
influence, this should not lull us into a false security nor lead us to forget 
the suddenness of past visitations. 

I am more convinced than ever that we can have no assured financial 
peace and safety until the Government currency obligations upon which 
gold may be demanded from the Treasury are withdrawn from circulation 
and canceled. This might be done, as has been heretofore recommended, 
by their exchange for long-term bonds bearing a low rate of interest or 
by their redemption with the proceeds of such bonds. Even if only the 
United States notes known as greenbacks were thus retired it is probable 
that the Treasury notes issued in payment of silver purchases under the 
act of July 14, 1890, now paid in gold when demanded, would not create 
much disturbance, as they might from time to time, when received in the 
‘Treasury by redemption in gold or otherwise, be gradually and prudently 
replaced by silver coin. 

This plan of issuing bonds for the purpose of redemption certainly 
appears to be the most effective and direct path to the needed reform. 
In default of this, however, it would be a step in the right direction if 
currency obligations redeemable in gold whenever so redeemed should 
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be canceled instead of being reissued. This operation would be a slow 
remedy, but it would improve present conditions. 

Natinnal banks should redeem their own notes. ‘They should be al- 
lowed to issue circulation to the par value of bonds deposited as security 
for its redemption and the tax on their circulation should be reduced to 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

In considering projects for the retirement of United States notes and 
Treasury notes issued under the law of 1890, I am of the opinion that we 
have placed too much stress upon the danger of contracting the currency 
and have calculated too little upon the gold that would be added to our 
circulation if invited to us by better and safer financial methods. It is 
not so much a contraction of our currency that should be avoided as its 
unequal distribution. 

This might be obviated and any fear of harmful contraction at the same 
time removed by allowing the organization of smaller banks and in less 
populous communities than are now permitted, and also authorizing ex- 
isting banks to establish branches in small communities under proper 
restrictions. 

The entire case may be presented by the statement that the day of sen- 
sible and sound financial methods will not dawn upon us until our Gov- 
ernment abandons the banking business and the accumulation of funds 
and confines its monetary operations to the receipt of the money contrib- 
uted by the people for its support and to the expenditure of such money 
for the people’s benefit. 

Our business interests and all good citizens long for rest from feverish 
agitation and the inauguration by the Government of a reformed finan- 
cial policy which will encourage enterprise and make certain the rewards 
of labor and industry. 

Another topic in which our people rightfully take a deep interest may 
be here briefly considered. I refer to the existence of trusts and other 
huge aggregations of capital the object of which is to secure the mo- 
nopoly of some particular branch of trade, industry, or commerce and to 
stifle wholesome competition. When these are defended, it is usually 
on the ground that though they increase profits they also reduce prices, 
and thus may benefit the public. It must be remembered, however, that 
a reduction of prices to the people is not one of the real objects of these 
organizations, nor is their tendency necessarily in that direction. If it 
occurs in a particular case it is only because it accords with the purposes 
or interests of those managing the scheme. 

Such occasional results fall far short of compensating the palpable evils 
charged to the account of trusts and monopolies. Their tendency is to 
crush out individual independence and to hinder or prevent the free use of 
human faculties and the full development of human character. Through 
them the farmer, the artisan, and the small trader is in danger of dislodg- 
ment from the proud position of being his own master, watchful of all 
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that touches his country’s prosperity, in which he has an individual lot, 
and interested in all that affects the advantages of business of which he 
is a factor, to be relegated to the level of a mere appurtenance to a great 
machine, with little free will, with no duty but that of passive obedience, 
and with little hope or opportunity of rising in the scale of responsible and 
helpful citizenship. 

To the instinctive belief that such is the inevitable trend of trusts and 
monopolies is due the widespread and deep-seated popular aversion in 
which they are held and the not unreasonable insistence that, whatever 
may be their incidental economic advantages, their general effect upon 
personal character, prospects, and usefulness can not be otherwise than 
injurious. 

Though Congress has attempted to deal with this matter by legisla- 
tion, the laws passed for that purpose thus far have proved ineffective, 
not because of any lack of disposition or attempt to enforce them, but 
simply because the laws themselves as interpreted by the courts do not 
reach the difficulty. If the insufficiencies of existing laws can be reme- 
died by further legislation, it should be done. The fact must be recog- 
nized, however, that all Federal legislation on this subject may fall short 
of its purpose because of inherent obstacles and also because of the com- 
plex character of our governmental system, which, while making the Fed- 
eral authority supreme within its sphere, has carefully limited that sphere 
by metes and bounds that can not be transgressed. ' The decision of our 
highest court on this precise question renders it quite doubtful whether 
the evils of trusts and monopolies can be adequately treated through Fed- 
eral action unless they seek directly and purposely to include in their ob- 
jects transportation or intercourse between States or between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

It does not follow, however, that this is the limit of the remedy that may 
be applied. Even though it may be found that Federal authority is not 
broad enough to fully reach the case, there can be no doubt of the power 
of the several States to act effectively in the premises, and there should 
be no reason to doubt their willingness to judiciously exercise such power. 

In concluding this communication its last words shall be an appeal 
to the Congress for the most rigid economy in the expenditure of the 
money it holds in trust for the people. The way to perplexing extrava- 
gance is easy, but a return to frugality is difficult. When, however, it is 
considered that those who bear the burdens of taxation have no guaranty 
of honest care save in the fidelity of their public servants, the duty of all 
possible retrenchment is plainly manifest. 

When our differences are forgotten and our contests of political opinion 
are no longer remembered, nothing in the retrospect of our public serv- 
ice will be as fortunate and comforting as the recollection of official duty 
well performed and the memory of a constant devotion to the interests of 


our confiding fellow-countrymen. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, Je GRUNT ES at 897. 


I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 22d 
ultimo, a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies of 
correspondence concerning the death of Charles Govin, a citizen of the 


United States,in the island of Cuba. 
- GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 8, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: . 

I transmit herewith, in response to the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of May 8, 1896, requesting information as to what had been 
done by the Department of State to carry out the provision in the act of 
March 2, 1895, making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1896, as to negotiations with Great Britain to secure 
the abrogation or modification of the regulations requiring the slaughter 
of cattle from the United States at the port of entry, a report from the Sec- 
retary of State, with accompanying papers. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 8, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the report of the Secretary of State in response to 
the resolution of the House of Representatives of June 5, 1896, calling for 
information concerning the changes made in the force of his Department 
since the 4th day of March, .1893. 

This report has been in my hands since the 9th day of December, 1896, 
and its transmission to the House of Representatives has been delayed by 


my inadvertence. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Toe Sate EXECUTIVE MANSION, January rr, 1897. 


I transmit herewith a treaty for the arbitration of all matters in differ- 
ence between the United States and Great Britain. 

The provisions of the treaty are the result of long and patient deliber- 
ation and represent concessions made by each party for the sake of agree- 
ment upon the general scheme. 

Though the zesult reached may not meet the views of the advocates 
of immediate, unlimited, and irrevocable arbitration of all international 
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controversies, it is nevertheless confidently believed that the treaty can 
not fail to be everywhere recognized as making a long step in the right 
direction and as embodying a practical working plan by which disputes 
between the two countries will reach a peaceful adjustment as matter of 
course and in ordinary routine. 

In the initiation of such an important movement it must be expected 
that some of its features will assume a tentative character looking to a 
further advance, and yet it is apparent that the treaty which has been 
formulated not only makes war between the parties to it a remote possi- 
bility; but precludes those fears and rumors of war which of themselves 
too often assume the proportions of national disaster. 

It is eminently fitting as well as fortunate that the attempts to accom- 
plish results so beneficent should be initiated by kindred peoples, speaking 
the same tongue and joined together by all the ties of common traditions, 
common institutions, and common aspirations. ‘The experiment of sub- 
stituting civilized methods for brute force as the means of settling inter: 
national questions of right will thus be tried under the happiest auspices, 
Its success ought not to be doubtful, and the fact that its ultimate ensuing 
benefits are not likely to be limited to the two countries immediately con- 
cerned should cause it to be promoted all the more eagerly. The exam- 
ples set and the lesson furnished by the successful operation of this treaty 
are sure to be felt and taken to heart sooner or later by other nations, and 
will thus mark the beginning of a new epoch in civilization. 

Profoundly impressed as I am, therefore, by the promise of transcendent 
good which this treaty affords, I do not hesitate to accompany its trans- 
mission with an expression of my earnest hope that it may commend itself 
to the favorable consideration of the Senate. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 18, 1897. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the report of Messrs. James B. Angell, of Michigan, 
John E. Russell, of Massachusetts, and Lyman E. Cooley, of Ilinois, who 
were appointed commissioners under the authority of a law passed March 
2, 1895, to make inquiry and report, after conference with such similar 
commissioners as might be appointed on behalf of Great Britain or the 
Dominion of Canada, concerning the feasibility of the construction of such 
canals as will enable vessels engaged in ocean commerce to pass between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, and the most convenient loca- 
tion and probable cost of such canals, together with other facts and infor- 
mation in said act specified relating to their construction and use. 

The commissioners have prosecuted the work assigned them with great 
zeal and intelligence, resulting in the collection of a mass of informa- 
tion embodied in their report and its accompanying exhibits which is of 
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great importance and interest as related to the project subjected to their 
examination. 

The advantages of direct and unbroken water transportation of the 
products of our Western States and Territories from convenient points of 
shipment to our seaboard ports are plainly palpable. The report of the 
commissioners contains, in my opinion, demonstration of the feasibility 
of securing such transportation, and gives ground for the anticipation that 
better and more uninterrupted commerce, through the plan suggested, 
between the great West and foreign ports, with the increase of national 
prosperity which must follow in its train, will not long escape American 
enterprise and activity. 

It will be observed that the report of the commissioners, though as 
comprehensive as the time and facilities at their disposal permitted, does 
not definitely deal with the cost of the work they were called upon to 
consider and omits some of the other details related toit. Thus far they 
have labored without compensation, and a part of the small sum appro- 
priated for the payment of their expenses still remains unexpended. 

I suggest to the Congress the propriety of making economical provi- 
sion for such further prosecution of their work as will more fully develop 
the information necessary to an exact and complete understanding of this 


interesting and important subject. GROVER CLEVELAND 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 22, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of December 15, 1896, re- 
lating to Cuban affairs, I transmit a report from the Secretary of State, 
submitting a list of the claims filed in the Department of State by citizens 
of the United States against Spain arising out of the insurrection exist: 
ing in the island of Cuba, and the accompanying correspondence relating 
to the vessel called the Competitor and the persons claiming American 
citizenship captured thereon, which I deem it not incompatible with the 


public interests to communicate. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 25, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of December 
21, 1896, addressed to the Secretary of State, a report of that officer cov- 
ering a list of persons claiming to be citizens of the United States who 
have been arrested on the island of Cuba since February 24, 1895, to the 


present time, GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
_ To the Senate: Washington, February 1, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 
6th ultimo, a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies 
of correspondence concerning the arrest, imprisonment, trial, and con- 
demnation to perpetual imprisonment in chains of Jules Sanguily, a citi- 
zen of the United States, by the authorities of Spain in Cuba. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANsIon, February 5, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The World’s Columbian Commission has delivered to me certain docu- 
ments and exhibits which they desire should constitute the final report 
required by section 12 of the act of Congress passed April 25, 1890, pro- 
viding for the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America and the holding of an international exhibition in the 
city of Chicago. : 

The documents referred to embrace the reports of the president and 
secretary of the commission and a report of the executive committee on 
awards, with exhibits relating to the same. ‘They are contained in five 
boxes of considerable size, which, instead of actually transmitting with 
this communication, I have deposited in the State Department subject to 
the action and direction of the Congress. 

I am informed that the director-general of the exposition has made a 
report directly to the Congress, and that no report of the lady managers 
-has yet been made. 

The selection of such part of the material mentioned as may be con- 
sidered necessary to constitute a final exhibit of the action of the com- 
mission and the results of the exposition is submitted to the discretion 


of Congress. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 8, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State and 
accompanying reports from diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States on the passport regulations of foreign countries. In view of the 
evident value of the information contained in these reports, especially to 
American citizens going abroad and sojourning or traveling in foreign 
Jands, I approve the recommendation of the Secretary that Congress au- 
thorize the printing of a special edition of 3,000 copies of the work, to be 
distributed by the Department of State as indicated in the Secretary’s 


report. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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ExEcuTIveE Mansion, February 8, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I herewith submit the thirteenth annual report of the Civil Service 
Commission, containing a detailed statement of its important work and ex- 
hibiting the present condition of the classified service of the Government. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


* 


ExkEcuUTIVE Mansion, February ro, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 9th instant, the 
House of Representatives concurring, I return herewith Senate bill No. 
3328, entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to repeal the 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes.’ ”’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February r1, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 4, 1897, I 
transmit a report from the Secretary of State, submitting copies of cor- 
respondence relative to the arrest and detention of Gaspar A. Betan- 
court, a citizen of the United States, by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February rz, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 2, 1897, I trans- 
mit a report from the Secretary of State, relative to the killing of Segundo 
N. Lopez, son of M. F. Lopez, at Sagua la Grande, in Cuba. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, February 20, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 
17th instant, a report from the Secretary of State, touching the reply of 
the British Government in regard to the failure of the negotiations of the 
Paris Tribunal to protect the fur-seal herd of Alaska. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Tb the Senate Washington, February 20, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 
15th instant, a report from tke Secretary of State, accompanied by copies 
of correspondence with the German Government in reference to Ameri- 


can insurance companies. GROVER CLEVELAND 


; EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Priests: Washington, February 23, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in response to the resolution of the Senate of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1897, a report from the Secretary of State, in regard to the per- 
sons claiming American citizenship captured on board of the Competitor. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Congress: Washington, February 24, 1897 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, cov- 
ering the report of the joint commission on behalf of the United States 
and Great Britain, dated December 31, 1896, relative to the preservation 
of the fisheries in waters contiguous to the United States and Canada, as 
provided by the joint agreement between the United States and Great 


Britain dated December 6, 1892. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 25, 1897. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of State, covering the report of the Director of 
the Bureau of the American Republics for the year 1896. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 26, 1897. 
Lo the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, ac- 
companying the annual reports of the consuls of the United States upon 
foreign industries and commerce. In view of the value of these reports 
to the business interests throughout the country, I indorse the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of State that Congress authorize the printing of a 
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special edition of 10,000 copies of the general summary entitled Review 
of the World’s Commerce, and of 5,000 copies of Commercial Relations 
(including this summary ), to enable the Department of State to meet the 


demand for such information. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


To the Congress: EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 1, 1897. 


I transmit herewith the report of the board of lady managers of the 
World’s Columbian Commission. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, March 1, 1897. 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 24th ultimo, I trans- 
mit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, covering copies of the 
correspondence and reports of the consul-general of the United States at 
Havana relating to all American citizens now in prison in the island of 


Cuba not previously reported on. GROVER CLEVELAND 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, March 2, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in response to the resolution of the Senate of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1897, a report from the Secretary of State, in relation to the 
claim of M. A. Cheek against the Siamese Government, with accompany- 


ing papers. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, March 2, 1897. 


I herewith transmit a report of the Secretary of State upon a resolu- 
tion of the Senate relating to the arrest, imprisonment, and death of Dr. 
Ricardo Ruiz in the jail of Guanabacoa, on the island of Cuba. Agree- 
ing with the suggestion of the Secretary, I have not thought it compati- 
ble with the public interest that the correspondence referred to in the 
resolution should be communicated pending the public and exhaustive 
investigation about to be instituted. 

Though it seems to be clear that the consul-general should have pro- 
fessional aid in such investigation, that matter, together with the selec- 
tion of the particular persons to act with him, properly devolves upon my 


successor in office, GROVER CLEVELAND 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


To the Senate: Washington, March 3, 1897. 


I transmit herewith, in reply to the resolution of the Senate of January 
23, 1897, a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies of 
the correspondence therein requested, relating to the Nicaraguan Canal 
or the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, since 1887. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


VETO MESSAGES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January rg, 1897. 

To the louse of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval House bill No. 9469, entitled 
‘“‘An act to constitute a new division of the eastern judicial district of 
Texas, and to provide for the holding of terms of court at Beaumont, 
Tex., and for the appointment of a clerk for said court.’’ 

It appears that terms of court are now held at four different places 
within the eastern judiciai district of Texas and that parties having busi- 
ness in the courts are not seriously inconvenienced under present arrange- 
ments. ; : 

Both the Federal judge and district attorney in this district express 
themselves in opposition to the bill as unnecessary and an interruption 
to the transaction of the large volume of business now pending and con- 
stantly coming before the court. 

_ I have before me certificates of the clerks of the present divisions of 
the courts showing that during the last five years the counties which it 
is proposed shall constitute the new division have contributed but forty- 
two cases to the calendars of the court. 

Conclusive proof is also before’me that the additional terms of court 
provided for in this bill would so interfere with the terms already ap- 
pointed in the existing divisions that the proper administration of the 
civil as well as the criminal law would be impracticable. 

The criminal docket of the terms held at Paris is so large that under 
present arrangements and with the utmost industry trials can not now be 
as promptly disposed of as the ends of justice require. This condition 
yrould be further aggravated if terms of the court should be held at Beau- 
mont on the dates proposed in this bill, since they are fixed at such times 
as to necessarily curtail the period now devoted to the Paris terms. 

On the grounds stated and because I am unable to discover how the 
public interests can possibly be promoted by the proposed legislation I 
am constrained to withhold my approval of the bill under consideration. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 22, 1897- 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith without my approval House bill No. 2189, entitled 
‘‘An act granting a pension to Mrs. Mary A. Freeman.’’ 

A former husband of the beneficiary, named Andrew V. Pritchard, 
did service in the Mexican War, and on July 22, 1847, died of disease con- 
tracted in such service. Thereupon the beneficiary named in this bill 
was pensioned as his widow. She continued to-receive this pension until 
1852, when she married John Freeman, through which she of course lost 
her pensionable status. Two minor children of the soldier were, how- 
ever, placed on the pension roll in her stead, and their pension was paid 
to them until the youngest became 16 years of age, in 1863. 

John Freeman died in December, 1871, the beneficiary having been 
his wife for almost twenty years. It is now proposed to restore her to 
the pension roll as the widow of her former husband, the Mexican sol- 
dier, who died nearly fifty years ago, and notwithstanding the fact that 
less than five years after his death she relinquished her right to a peusion 
and surrendered her widowhood to become the wife of another husband, 
with whom she lived for many years. 

I am not willing, even by inaction, to be charged with acquiescence in 
what appears to be such an entire departure from the principle, as well 
as sentiment, connected with reasonable pension legislation. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


TENS orate EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 22, 1897. 


I return herewith without approval Senate bill No. 1323, entitled ‘‘An 
act granting a pension to Maria Somerlat, widow of Valentine Somerlat.’’ 

This beneficiary, under the name of Maria Somerlat, was pensioned 
in 1867 as the widow of Valentine Somerlat, a volunteer soldier, dating 
from his death, in 1864. She continuéd to draw the pension allowed her 
as such widow until 1881, when she married one Hiram Smith. Subse- 
quently, but at what time does not appear, she was divorced from Smith 
in a suit that seems to have been begun by him, but in which she inter- 
posed a cross bill and obtained judgment in her favor. Notwithstanding 
her remarriage, through which she ceased to be the widow of the dead 
soldier, it is proposed to pension her again on account of his death. 

The rule governing the operation of general pension laws which for- 
feits a widow’s pension on her remarriage seems so reasonable and just 
and its relaxation must necessarily lead to such a departure from just 
principles and to such vexatious pension administration that I am con- 
vinced it ought to be strictly maintained. 

I hope I may be permitted to call the attention of the Senate to the 
increasing latitude clearly discernible in special pension legislation, It 


SHNIddITIHd ‘NVOOOTVO GNV NOPVIVW AXOKHA SHHONAAL YALTAHS 


THE FILIPINO INSURRECTION 


Our occupation of Manila was from the outset distinctly distasteful to the 
natives. The Filipinos had acted as allies in the attack on the city and they 
resented being excluded from it, as required by our Government. The 
protocol of peace with Spain gave us control of the “city, bay and harbor of 
Manila,” pending the ratification of a conclusive treaty. Our military 
authorities thought ‘city’? meant Manila and its suburbs. The Filipinos 
claimed it meant the walled portion. Finally, under compulsion, the Fili- 
pino troops withdrew beyond the line laid down. The whole native popu- 
lation hated our troops, who soon fraternized with the Spanish soldiers but 
drew a sharp color line against the natives. Under the leadership of Aguin- 
aldo they set up a new government. When McKinley ordered the extension 
of military rule to all parts of the island, only lack of munitions prevented an 
immediate outbreak. A month later, on February 4, 1899, however, hos- 
tilities began; a Filipino, who refused to halt when challenged, was fired at 
by a picket; his comrades avenged him; our troops replied; and the day 
following a battle was fought which drove the insurgents six miles north- 
ward. On February roth was fought the battle of Caloocan. The character 
of the warfare may be judged by the fact that the Filipinos had 14,623 killed 
and 3,297 wounded, a striking reversal of the usual proportion of casualties. 
See the article, ‘‘Philippine Islands,” in the encyclopedic index (volume 
eleven). 
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fas seemed to me so useless to attempt to stem the tide of this legisla- 
tion: by Executive interference that I have contented myself with nonac- 
_ quiescence in numerous cases where I could not approve. 

There have been already presented to me for Executive action during 
the present session of the Congress 206 special pension bills, of which I 
have actually examined 115. ‘The entire number of such bills that have 
become laws during the four sessions of the Congress since March 4, 1893, 
is 391. Some of those presented at the present session are not based 
upon the least pretext that the death or disability involved is related to 
army service, while in numerous other cases it is extremely difficult to 
satisfactorily discover such relationship. 

There is one feature of this legislation which Lam sure deserves atten- 
tion. I refer to the great number of special bills passed for the purpose 
of increasing the pensions of those already on the rolls. Of the 115 spe- 
cial pension bills which I have examined since the beginning of the present 
session of the Congress, 58 granted or restored pensions and 57 increased 
those already existing, and the appropriation of money necessary to meet 
these increases exceeds considerably the amount required to pay the origi- 
nal pensions granted or restored by the remaining 58 bills. 

I can not discover that these increases are regulated by any rule or 
principle, and when we remember that there are nearly a million pen- 
sioners on our rolls and consider the importunity for such increase that 
must follow the precedents already made, the relation of the subject to a 
justifiable increase of our national revenues can not escape attention. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ExEcuTIve Mansion, February 22, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval House bill No. 6902, entitled 
‘‘An act granting a pension to Mrs. Mary A. Viel.’’ 

This beneficiary was married in 1862 to Major W. D. Sanger, then in 
the volunteer military service. He died in 1872, never having made any 
application for pension. His widow made no application for pension, 
but within three years after her husband’s death, and in 1875, became 
the wife of Paul Viel. Eight years thereafter he died, leaving her his 
widow, and it is now proposed to pension her as the widow of the sol- 
dier, Major Sanger, though she long ago by her own deliberate act sur- 
rendered that title and all its incidents. 

There is a further objection to granting this pension. I do not find 
that any claim is made that the death of the soldier, who was the benefi- 
ciary’s first husband, was at all attributable to his army service. Neither 
he nor his widow, while she remained such, presented any such claim, 
nor is it found in reports of the committees in the Senate or House to 
whom the bill under consideration was referred. On the contrary, the 

197 : 
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Senate Committee on Pensions in their report distinctly state that “there 
is no proof that soldier contracted disease while in the service or that he 


died of pensionable disabilities.’’ 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


h 3 
Toe Sona ExECUTIVE MANSION, March 1, 1897 


I return herewith without approval Senate bill No. 719, entitled ‘‘An 
act to restore a pension to Harriet M. Knowlton.’’ 

Major William Knowlton, a most worthy volunteer soldier, died of 
wounds received in battle on the 2oth day of September, 1864. 

In 1865 his widow, the beneficiary named in this bill, was pensioned at 
the rate of $25 a month, commencing on the day of her husband’s death, 
with an additional allowance for four minor children dating from July, 
1866. 

She continued to receive this pension and allowance until November, 
1867, when she married Albin P. Stinchfield. 

Thereupon her name was dropped from the pension roll, she having 
by her remarriage lost her pensionable condition, and her children were 
pensioned at a sinall monthly rate from the date of their mother’s remar- 
riage until June 1, 1880, when the youngest became 16 years of age. 

The beneficiary, after living with her second husband about twenty- 
two years, secured a divorce from him in the year 1889, and it is now 
proposed to pension the divorced wife as the widow of her deceased sol- 
dier husband at the rate she received while she was actually his widow, 
thirty years ago. 

Her pensionable relation to the Government terminated with her re- 
marriage, and her divorce from her second husband could not upon any 
ground of principle restore it. A departure from this rule, even in aid of 
cases of hardship, can not fail to establish precedents inviting the aban- 
donment of reasonable and justifiable pension theories. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 1, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without approval House bill No. 1299, entitled ‘‘An 
act to pension Harriet Woodbury, of Windsor, Vt.’’ 

The beneficiary named in this bill was the wife of Aaron G. Firman at 
the time of his enlistment in 1863. He died October 2, 1864, and the 
beneficiary, as his widow, was pensioned in 1865, from the day of her 
soldier husband’s death. 

She continued to receive the pension allowed to her as such widow 
until July 14, 1866, when she married Samuel H. Woodbury. She was 
thereupon dropped from the pensior roll pursuant to law, and in 1868 
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the minor son of the soldier was allowed a pension of $8 a month, com- 
mencing at the date of the remarriage of his mother. ‘This pension was 
increased to $10 a month in 1873, from July 25, 1866, and was continued 
until 1880, when the minor child reached the age of 16 years. 

On July 26, 1886, twenty years after the beneficiary ceased to be the 
widow of the soldier Aaron G. Firman and became the wife of the civilian 
Samuel H. Woodbury, he died and she became his widow. 

It is now proposed by this bill to pension her again as the widow of 
the deceased soldier, notwithstanding her voluntary abandonment of that 
relation to become the wife of axother more than thirty years ago. 

No feature of our pension laws is so satisfactory and just as a fair 
allowance to the widows of our soldiers who have died from causes 
attributable to their army service. When, however, such a beneficiary 
by remarriage surrenders her soldier widowhood and turns away from 
its tender and patriotic associations to assume again the relation and 
allegiance of wife to another husband,'’when she discards the soldier’s 
name and in every way terminates her pensionable relationship to the 
Government, I am unable to discover any principle which justifies her 
restoration to that relationship upon the death of her second husband. 

No one can be insensible to the sad plight of a widow in needy condi- 
tion, but our pension laws should deal with soldiers’ widows. I under- 
stand that only the existence of this relationship to a deceased soldier 
creates through him the Government’s duty and justifies the application 
of public money to the relief of such widows. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


, EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I herewith return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled ‘‘An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.”’ 

By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of the 
act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to the classes of 
aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States the following: 

All persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can not read and 
write the English language or some other language; but a person not so able to read 
and write who is over 50 years of age and is the parent or grandparent of a qualified 
immigrant over 21 years of age and capable of supporting such parent or grandparent 
may accompany such immigrant, or such a parent or grandparent may be sent for and 
come to join the family of a child or grandchild over 21 years of age similarly quali- 
fied and capable, and a wife or minor child not so able to read and write may accom- 
pany or be sent for and come and join the husband or parent similarly qualified and 
capable. 


A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigration is 


here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us from 
other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or history 
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threatened danger to our national welfare and safety. Relying upon the 
zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to our political and 
social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from foreign countries to 
cast their lot with us and join in the development of our vast domain, 
securing in return a share in the blessings of American citizenship. 

A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the suc- 
cess of this generous and free-handed policy which, while guarding the 
people’s interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical and moral 
soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

Acontemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to arouse 
a sentiment in its defense, for however it might have been regarded as an 
original proposition and viewed as an experiment its accomplishments are 
such that if it is to be uprooted at this late day its disadvantages should 
be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted should be just and ade- 
quate, free from uncertainties, and guarded against difficult or oppressive 
administration. 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the further 
restriction of immigration on the ground that an excess of population 
overcrowds our land. 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent immigration is undesir- 
able. The time is quite within recent memory when the same thing 
was said of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now numbered 
among our best citizens. 

It is said that too many immigrants settle in our cities, thus danger- 
ously increasing their idle and vicious population. ‘This is certainly a 
disadvantage. Itcan not beshown, however, that it affectsall our cities, 
nor that it is permanent; nor does it appear that this condition where 
it exists demands as its remedy the reversal of our present immigration 
policy. 

The claim is also made that the influx of foreign laborers deprives of 
the opportunity to work those who are better entitled than they to the 
privilege of earning their livelihood by daily toil. An unfortunate condi- 
tion is certainly presented when any who are willing to labor are unem- 
ployed, but so far as this condition now exists among our people it must 
be conceded to be a result of phenomenal business depression and the 
stagnation of allenterprises in which labor isa factor. With theadvent 
of settled and wholesome financial and economic governmental policies 
and consequent encouragement to the activity of capital the misfor- 
tunes of unemployed labor should, toa great extent at least, be remedied. 
If it continues, its natural consequences must be to check the further 
immigration to our cities of foreign laborers and to deplete the ranks 
of those already there. In the meantime those most willing and best 
entitled ought to be able to secure the advantages of such work as there 
is to do. 
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It is proposed by the bill under consideration to meet the alleged dif- 
ficulties of the situation by establishing an educational test by which the 
right of a foreigner to make his home with us shall be determined. Its 
general scheme is to prohibit from admission to our country all immi- 
grants “‘physically capable and over 16 years of age who can not read 
and write the English language or some other language,’ and it is pro- 
vided that this test shall be applied by requiring immigrants seeking ad- 
mission to read and afterwards to write not less than twenty nor more 
than twenty-five words of the Constitution of the United States in some 
language, and that any immigrant failing in this shall not be admitted, 
but shall be returned to the country from whence he came at the expense 
of the steamship or railroad company which brought him. 

The best reason that could be given for this radical restriction of immi- 
gration is the necessity of protecting our population against degeneration 
and saving our national peace and quiet from imported turbulence and 
disorder. 

Ican not believe that we would be protected against these evils by 
limiting immigration to those who can read and write in any language 
twenty-five words of our Constitution. In my opinion, it is infinitely more 
safe to admit a hundred thousand immigrants who, though unable to read 
and write, seek among us only a home and opportunity to work than to 
admit one of those unruly agitators and enemies of governmental control 
who can not only read and write, but delights in arousing by inflamma- 
tory speech the illiterate and peacefully inclined to discontent and tumult. 
Violence and disorder do not originate with illiterate laborers. They 
are, rather, the victims of the educated agitator. The ability to read and 
write, as required in this bill, in and of itself affords, in my opinion, a 
misleading test of contented industry and supplies unsatisfactory evidence 
of desirable citizenship or a proper apprehension of the benefits of our 
institutions. If any particular element of our illiterate immigration is 
to be feared for other causes than illiteracy, these causes should be’dealt 
with directly, instead of making illiteracy the pretext for exclusion, to the 
detriment of other illiterate immigrants against whom the real cause of 
complaint can not be alleged. 

The provisions intended to rid that part of the proposed legislation 
already referred to from obvious hardship appears to me to be indefinite 
and inadequate. 

A parent, grandparent, wife, or minor child of a qualified immigrant, 
though unable to read and write, may accompany the immigrant cr be 
sent for to join his family, provided the immigrant is capable of support- 
ing such relative. ‘These exceptions to the general rule of exclusion con- 
tained in the bill were made to prevent the separation of families, and 
yet neither brothers nor sisters are provided for. In order that relatives 
who are provided for may be reunited, those still in foreign lands must 
be sent for to join the immigrant here. What formality is necessary to 
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constitute this prerequisite, and how are the facts of relationship and that 
the relative is sent for to be established? Are the illiterate relatives of 
immigrants who have come here under prior laws entitled to the advan- 
tage of these exceptions? A husband who can read and write and who 
determines to abandon his illiterate wife abroad will find here under this 
law an absolutely safe retreat. The illiterate relatives mentioned must 
not only be sent for, but such immigrant must be capable of supporting 
them when they arrive. This,requirement proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the foreign relatives coming here are in every case, by reason of 
poverty, liable to become a public charge unless the immigrant is capable 
of their support. The contrary is very often true. And yet if unable to 
read and write, though quite able and willing to support themselves and 
their relatives here besides, they could not be admitted under the provi- 
sions of this bill if the immigrant was impoverished, though the aid of 
his fortunate but illiterate relative might be the means of saving him 
from pauperism. 
The fourth section of this bill provides--~ 


That it shall be unlawful for any male alien who has not in good faith made his 
declaration before the proper court of his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States to be employed on any public works of the United States or to come regularly 
or habitually into the United States by land or water for the purpose of engaging in 
any mechanical trade or manual labor for wages or salary, returning from time to 
time to a foreign country. 

The fifth section provides— 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, partnership, company, or corporation 
knowingly to employ any alien coming into the United States in violation of the 
next preceding section of this act. 

The prohibition against the employment of aliens upon any public 
works of the United States is in line with other legislation of a like 
character. It is quite a different thing, however, to declare it a crime 
for an alien to come regularly and habitually into the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining work from private parties, if such alien returns 
from time to time to a foreign country, and to constitute any employment 
of such alien a criminal offense. 

When we consider these provisions of the bill in connection with our 
long northern frontier and the boundaries of our States and Territories, 
often but an imaginary line separating them from the British dominions, 
and recall the friendly intercourse between the people who are neighbors 
on either side, the provisions of this bill affecting them must be regarded 
as illiberal, narrow, and un-American. 

The residents of these States and Territories have separate and especial 
interests which in many cases make an interchange of labor between their 
people and their alien neighbors most important, frequently with the 
advantage largely in favor of our citizens. This suggests the inexpedi- 
ency of Federal interference with these conditions when not necessary to 
the correction of a substantial evil, affecting the general welfare. Such 
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unfriendly legislation as is proposed could hardly fail to provoke retalia- 
tory measures, to the injury of many of our citizens who now find employ- 
ment on adjoining foreign soil. 

The uncertainty of construction to which the language of these provi- 
sions is subject is a serious objection to a statute which describes a crime. 
An important element in the offense sought to be created by these sec- 
tions is the coming ‘‘regularly or habitually into the United States.” 
These words are impossible of definite and certain construction. The 
same may be said of the equally importaxt words ‘‘ returning from time to 
time to a foreign country.’’ 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that for the reasons 
given and others noz specifically stated its provisions are unnecessarily 
harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in construction would cause 
vexation and its operation would result in harm to our citizens. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


POCKET VETOES. 


{“An act granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Gould Carr, widow of the late Brigadier and Brevet 
Major General Joseph B. Carr, United States Volunteers, deceased.’ ] 


DECEMBER 30, 18:6. 
This bill was presented to me on the 16th day of December, 1896. 
Congress, pursuant to a concurrent resolution adopted by both Houses of 
Congress, adjourned from the 22d day of December, 1896, to January 5, 


1897. I have not approved the bill. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


[‘‘An act te increase the pension of Caroline A. Hough, widow of Brigadier-General John Hough.” 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 

This bill was presented to me on the 16th day of December, 1896. 

Congress, pursuant to a concurrent resolution adopted by both Houses of 

Congress, adjourned from the 22d day of December, 1896, to January 5, 


1897. I have not approved the bill. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to adopt regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea’? was approved August 19, 1890, the said act 
being in the following words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the following regulations for preventing 
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collisions at sea shall be followed by all public and private vessels of the United States 
upon the high seas and in all waters connected therewith navigable by seagoing 
vessels: 

PRELIMINARY. 

In the following rules every steam vessel which is under sail and not under steam 
is to be considered a sailing vessel, and every vessel under steam, whether under sail 
or not, is to be considered a steam vessel. 

The words ‘‘steam vessel’? shall inclride any vessel propelled by machinery. 

A vessel is ‘‘under way”’ within the meaning of eee rules when she is not at 
anchor or made fast to the shore or aground. 


RULES CONCERNING LIGHTS, ETC. 


The word ‘‘visible’’ in these rules when applied to I’ghts shall mean visible on a 
dark night with a clear atmosphere. 

ARTICLE I. The rules concerning lights shall be complied with in all weathers from 
sunset to sunrise, and during such time no other lights which may be mistaken for 
the prescribed lights shall be exhibited. 

ART. 2, A steam vessel when under way shall carry ~ 

(a) On or in front of the foremast, or if a vessel without a foremast, then in the fore 
part of the vessel, et a height above the hull of not less than 20 feet, and if the breadth of 
the vessel exceeds 20 feet, then at a height above the hull not less than such breadth, 
so, however, that the light need not be carried at a greater height above the hull than 
40 feet a bright white light so constructed as to show an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of 20 points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the light Io points ou 
each side of the vessel—namely, from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on either 
side—and of such a character as to be visible at a distance of at least 5 miles. 

(4) On the starboard side a green light so constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of Io points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the light 
from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on the starboard side, and of such a 
character as to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles, 

(c) On the port side a red light so constructed as to show an unbroken light over 
an arc of the horizon of 10 points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the light from 
right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on the port side, and of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

(d@) The said green and red side lights shall be fitted with inboard screens project- 
ing at least 3 feet forward from the light, so as to prevent these lights from being seen 
across the bow. 

(e) A steam vessel when under way may carry an additional white light similar in 
construction to the light mentioned in subdivision (a). These two lights shall be so 
placed in line with the keel that one shall be at least 15 feet higher than the other 
and in such a position with reference to each other that the lower light shall be for- 
ward of the upper one. The vertical distance between these lights shall be less than 
the horizontal distance. 

ArT. 3. A steam vessel when towing another vessel shall, in addition to her side 
lights, carry two bright white lights in a vertical line one over the other, not less 
than 6 feet apart, and when towing more than one vessel shall carry an additional 
bright white light 6 feet above or below such light, if the length of the tow measuring 
from the stern of the towing vessel to the stern of the last vessel towed exceeds 600 
feet. Each of these lights shall be of the same construction and character and shall 
be carried in the same position as the white light mentioned in article 2 (a), except- 
ing the additional light, which may be carried at a height of not less than 14 feet 
above the hull. 

Such steam vessel may carry a small white light abaft the funnel or aftermast for 
the vessel towed to steer by, but such light shall not be visible forward of the beam. 
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AR’. 4. (2) A vessel which from any accident is not under command shall carry at 
the same height as a white light mentioned in article 2 (a), where they can best be 
even, and if a steam vessel in lieu of that light, two red lights in a vertical line one 
over the other, not less than 6 feet apart, and of such a character as to be visible all 
around the horizon at a distance of at least 2 miles, and shall by day carry in a ver- 
tical line one over the other, not less than 6 feet apart, where they can best be seen, 
two black balls or shapes each 2 feet in diameter. 

(0) A vessel employed in laying or in picking up a telegraph cable shall carry in 
the same position as the white light mentioned in article 2 (a), and if a steam vesse] 
in lieu of that light, three lights in a vertical line one over the other, not less than 6 
feet apart. The highest and lowest of these lights shall be red and the middle light 
shall be white, and they shall be of such a character as to be visible all around the 
horizon at a distance of at least 2 miles. By day she shall carry in a vertical Jine 
one over the other, not less than 6 feet apart, where they can best be seen, three shapes 
not less than 2 feet in diameter, of which the highest and lowest shall be globular in 
shape and red in color and the middle one diamond in shape and white. 

(¢) The vessels referred to in this article when not making way through the water 
shall not carry the side lights, but when making way shall carry them. 

(d) The lights and shapes required to be shown by this article are to be taken by 
other vessels as signals that the vessel showing them is not under command and can 
not, therefore, get out of the way. 

These signals are not signals of vessels in distress and requiring assistance. Such 
signals are contained in article 31. 

Art. 5. A sailing vessel under way and any vessel being towed shall carry the same 
lights as are prescribed by article 2 for a steam vessel under way, with the exception 
of the white lights mentioned therein, which they shall never carry. 

ArvT. 6. Whenever, as in the case of small vessels under way during bad weather, 
the green and red side lights can not be fixed, these lights shall be kept at hand, 
lighted and ready for use, and shall on the approach of or to other vessels be exhib- 
ited on their respective sides, in sufficient time to prevent collision, in such manner 
as to make them most visible and so that the green light shall not be seen on the port 
side nor the red light on the starboard side, nor, if practicable, more than 2 points 
abaft the beam on their respective sides. 

To make the use of these portable lights more certain and easy the lanterns con- 
taining them shall each be painted outside with the color of the light they respectively 
contain and shall be provided with proper screens. 

ArT. 7. Steam vessels of less than 4o and vessels under oars or sails of less than 20 
tons gross tonnage, respectively, when under way shall not be obliged to carry the 
lights mentioned in article 2 (@), (4), and (c), but if they do not carry them they shali 
be provided with the following lights: 

First. Steam vessels of less than 4o tons shall carry— 

(a) In the fore part of the vessel or on o: in front of the funnel, where it can best 
be seen, and at a height above the gunwale of «tot less than 9g feet, a bright white light 
constructed and fixed as prescribed in article 2 (a) and of such a character as to be 
visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

(6) Green and red side lights constructed and fixed as prescribed in article 2 (6) 
and (c) and of such a character as to be visible at a distance of at least 1 mile, or a 
combined lantern showing a green light and ared light from right ahead to 2 points 
abaft the beam on their respective sides. Such lanterns shall be carried not less 
than 3 feet below the white light. 

Second. Small steamboats, such as are carried by seagoing vessels, may carry the 
white light at a less height than 9 feet above the gunwale, but it shall be carried 
above the combined lantern mentioned in subdivision 1 (4). 

Third. Vessels under oars or sails of less than 20 tons shall have ready at hand a 
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lantern with a green glass on one side and a red glass on the other, which on the 
approach of or to other vessels shall be exhibited, in sufficient time to prevent colli- 
sion, so that the green light shall not be seen on the port side nor the red light on the 
starboard side. 

‘The vessels referred to in this article shall not be obliged to carry the lights pre- 
scribed by article 4 (a) and article 11, last paragraph. 

Ar’. 8, Pilot vessels when engaged on their station on pilotage duty shall not show 
the lights required for other vessels, but shall carry a white light at the masthead, 
visible all around the horizon, and shall also exhibit a flare-up light or flare-up lights 
at short intervals, which shall never exceed fifteen minutes. 

On the near approach of or to other vessels they shall have their side lights lighted 
ready for use and shall flash or show them at short intervals to indicate the direction 
in which they are heading; but the green light shall not be shown on the port side 
nor the red light on the starboard side. 

A pilot vessel of such a class as to be obliged to go alongside of a vessel to put a pilot 
on board may show the white light instead of carrying it at the masthead, and may 
instead of the colored lights above mentioned have at hand ready for use a lantern 
with a green glass on the one side and a red glass on the other, to be used as pre- 
scribed above. 

Pilot vessels when not engaged on their station on pilotage duty shall carry lights 
similar to those of other vessels of their tonnage. 

ART. 9. Fishing vessels and fishing boats when under way and when not required 
by this article to carry or show the lights therein named shall carry or show the lights 
prescribed for vessels of their tonnage under way. 

(a) Vessels and boats when fishing with drift nets shall exhibit two white lights 
from any part ot the vessel where they can best be seen. Such lights shall be placed 
so that the vertical distance between them shall be not less than 6 feet and not more 
than Io feet,and so that the horizontal distance between them measured in a line 
with the keel shall be not less than 5 feet and not more than 1o feet. The lower of 
these two lights shall be the more forward, and both of them shall be of such a char- 
acter as to show all around the horizon and to be visible at a distance of not less than 
3, miles. 

(6) Vessels when engaged in trawling, by which is meant the dragging of an 
apparatus along the bottom of the sea— 

First. If steam vessels, shall carry in the same position as the white light men- 
tioned in article 2 (@) a tricolored lantern so constructed and fixed as to show a white 
light from right ahead to 2 points on each bow and a green light and a red light over 
an arc of the horizon from 2 points on either bow to 2 points abaft the beam on the 
starboard and port sides, respectively, and not less than 6 nor more than 12 feet below 
the tricolored lantern a white light in a lantern so constructed as to show a clear, 
uniform, and unbroken light all around the horizon. 

Second. If sailing vessels of 7 tons gross tonnage and upward, shall carry a white 
light in a lantern so constructed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken light all 
around the horizon, and shall also be provided with a sufficient supply of red pyro- 
technic lights, which shall each burn for at least thirty seconds and shall be shown 
on the approach of or to other vessels in sufficient time to prevent collision. 

In the Mediterranean Sea the vessels referred to in subdivision (6) 2 may use a 
flare-up light in lieu of a pyrotechnic light. 

All lights mentioned in subdivision (6) 1 and 2 shall be visible at a distance of at 
least 2 miles. 

Third. If sailing vessels of less than 7 tons gross tonnage, shall not be obliged to 
carry the white light mentioned in subdivision (6) 2 of this article, but if they do 
not carry such light they shall have at hand, ready for use, a lantern showing a 
bright white light, which shall on the approach of or to other vessels be exhibited 
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where it can best be seen in sufficient time to prevent collision; and they shall also 
show a red pyrotechnic light, as prescribed in subdivision (4) 2, or in lieu thereof a 
flare-up light. 

(c) Vessels and boats when line fishing with their lines out and attached to their 
lines, and when not at anchor or stationary, shall carry the same lights as vessels 
fishing with drift nets. 

(d) Fishing vessels and fishing boats may at any time use a flare-up light in addi- 
tion to the lights which they are by this article required to carry and show. All 
flare-up lights exhibited by a vessel when trawling or fishing with any kind of drag. 
net shall be shown at the after part of the vessel, excepting that if the vessel is hang- 
ing by the stern to her fishing gear they shall be exhibited from the bow. 

(@) Every fishing vessel and every boat when at anchor shall exhibit a white light 
visible all around the horizon at a distance of at least 1 mile. 

(/) If a vessel or boat when fishing becomes stationary in consequence of her gear 
getting fast to a rock or other obstruction, she shall show the light and make the 
fog signal prescribed for a vessel at anchor, respectively. (See article 15 (d), (c), 
aud last paragraph. ) 

(g) In fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms drift-net vessels attached to 
their nets, and vessels when trawling, dredging, or fishing with any kind of drag- 
net, and vessels line fishing with their lines out shall, if of 20 tons gross tonnage or 
upward, respectively, at intervals of not more than one minute make a blast—if steam 
vessels, with the whistle or siren, and if sailing vessels, with the fog horn—each blast 
to be followed by ringing the bell. 

(Z) Sailing vessels or boats fishing with nets or lines or trawls when under way 
shall in daytime indicate their occupation to an approaching vessel by displaying a 
basket or other efficient signal where it can best be seen. 

The vessels referred to in this article shall not be obliged to carry the light pre- 
scribed by article 4 (@) and article 11, last paragraph. 

ART. 10. A vessel which is being overtaken by another shall show from her stern 
to such last-mentioned vessel a white light or a flare-up light. 

The white light required to be shown by this article may be fixed and carried in a 
lantern, but in such case the lantern shall be so constructed, fitted, and screened that 
it shall throw an unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of 12 points of the com- 
pass—namely, for 6 points from right aft on each side of the vessel—so as to be visi- 
ble at a distance of at least 1 mile. Such light shall be carried as nearly as practicable 
on the same level as the side lights. 

ARY. 11. A vessel under 150 feet in length when at anchor shall carry forward, 
where it can best be seen, but at a height not exceeding 20 feet above the hull, a 
white light in a lantern so constructed as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken 
light visible all around the horizon at a distance of at least 1 mile. 

A vessel of 150 feet or upward in length when at anchor shall carry in the for- 
ward part of the vessel, at a height of not less than 20 and not exceeding 4o feet 
above the hull, one such light, and at or near the stern of the vessel, and at such a 
height that it shall be not less than 15 feet lower than the forward light, another such 
light. 

The length of a vessel shall be deemed to be the length appearing in her certifi- 
cate of registry. 

A vessel aground in or near a fairway shall carry the above light or lights and the 
two red lights prescribed by article 4 (@). 

AR’. 12, Every vessel may, if necessary in order to attract attention, in addition to 
the lights which she is by these rules required to carry, show a flare-up light or use 
any detonating signal that can not be mistaken for a distress signal. 

ART. 13. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation of any special 
rules made by the government of any nation with respect to additional station and 
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signal lights for two or more ships of war or for vessels sailing under convoy, or 
with the exhibition of recognition signals adopted by ship owners, which have been 
authorized by their respective governments and duly registered and published. 

AR’. 14. Asteam vessel proceeding under sail only, but having her funnel up, shall 
carry in daytime forward, where it can best be seen, one black ball or shape 2 feet in 
diameter. 


SOUND SIGNALS FOR FOG, ETC. 


Arv. 15. All signals prescribed by this article for vessels under way shall be givern-— 

1. By ‘‘steam vessels,’’ on the whistle or siren. 

2. By ‘‘sailing vessels’’ and ‘‘ vessels towed,’’ on the fog horn. 

The words ‘‘ prolonged blast’? used in this article shall mean a blast of from four 
to six seconds’ duration. 

A steam vessel shall be provided with an efficient whistle or siren, sounded by steam 
or by some substitute for steam, so placed that the sound may not be intercepted by 
any obstruction, and with an efficient fog horn, to be sounded by mechanical means, 
and also with an efficient bell. (In all cases where the rules require a bell to be used 
a drum may be substituted on board Turkish vessels or a gong where such articles 
are used on board small seagoing vessels.) A sailing vessel of 20 tons gross tonnage 
or upward shall be provided with a similar fog horn and bell. 

In fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms, whether by day or night, the sig- 
nals described in this article shall be used as follows, viz: 

(a) A steam vessel having way upon her shall sound at intervals of not more than 
two minutes a prolonged blast. 

(6) A steam vessel under way, but stopped and having no way upon her, shall 
sound at intervals of not more than two minutes two prolonged blasts, with an inter- 
val of about one second between them. 

(c) A sailing vessel under way shall sound at intervals of not more than one min- 
‘ute, when on the starboard tack one blast, when on the port tack two blasts in succes- 
sion, and when with the wind abaft the beam three blasts in succession. 

(d@) A vessel when at anchor shall at intervals of not more than one minute ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds. 

(é) A vessel at anchor at sea, when not in ordinary anchorage ground and when in 
such a position as to be an obstruction to vessels under way, shall sound, if a steam 
vessel, at intervals of not more than two minutes, two prolonged blasts with her 
whistle or siren, followed by ringing her bell, or if a sailing vessel, at intervals of 
not more than one minute, two blasts with her fog horn, followed by ringing her bell. 

(/) A vessel when towing shall, instead of the signals prescribed in subdivisions (a) 
and (c) of this article, at intervals of not more than two minutes sound three blasts 
in succession, namely, one prolonged blast followed by two short blasts. A vessel 
towed may give this signal, and she shall not give any other. 

(g) Asteam vessel wishing to indicate to another ‘‘The way is off my vessel; you 
may feel your way past me’’ may sound three blasts in succession—namely, short, 
long, short—with intervals of about one second between them. 

(4) A vessel employed in laying or picking up a telegraph cable shall on hearing 
_ the fog signal of an approaching vessel sound in answer three prolonged blasts in 
succession. 

(z) A vessel under way which is unable to get out of the way of an approaching 
vessel through being not under command or unable to maneuver as required by these 
rules shall on hearing the fog signal of an approaching vessel sound in answer four 
short blasts in succession. 

Sailing vessels and boats of less than 20 tons gross tonnage shall not be obliged to 
give the above-mentioned signals, but if they do not they shall make some other 
efficient sound signal at intervals of not more than one minute. 
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SPEED OF SHIPS To BE MODERATE IN FOG, Erc. 


ArT. 16, Every vessel shall in a fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms go ata 
moderate speed, having careful regard to the existing circumstances and conditions. 

A steam vessel hearing, apparently forward of her beam, the fog signal of a vessel 
the position of which is not ascertained shall, so far as the circumstances of the case 
admit, stop her engines and then navigate with caution until danger of collision is 
over. 


STEERING AND SAILING RULES. 
PRELIMINARY.—RISK OF COLLISION. 


Risk of collision can, when circumstances permit, be ascertained by carefully 
watching the compass bearing of an approaching vessel. If the bearing does not 
appreciably change, such risk should be deemed to exist. 

ART. 17. When two sailing vessels are approaching one another so as to involve 
risk of collision, one of them shall keep out of the way of the other as follows, 
namely: f 

(a) A vessel which is running free shall keep out of the way of a vessel which is 
closehauled. 

(6) Avessel which is closehauled on the port tack shall keep out of the way of a 
vessel which is closehauled on the starboard tack. 

(c) When both are running free with the wind on different sides, the vessel which 
has the wind on the port side shall keep out of the way of the other. 

(@) When both are running free with the wind on the same side, the vessel which 
is to the windward shall keep out of the way of the vessel which is to leeward. 

(e) A vessel which has the wind aft shall keep out of the way of the other vessel. 

ART. 18. When two steam vessels are meeting’end on or nearly end on, so as to 
involve risk of collision, each shall alter her course to starboard, so that each may 
pass on the port side of the other. 

This article only applies to cases where vessels are meeting end on or nearly end 
on in such a manner as to involve risk of collision, and does not apply to two vessels 
which must, if both keep on their respective courses, pass clear of each other. 

The only cases to which it does apply are when each of the two vessels is end on 
or nearly end on to the other; in other words, to cases in which by day each vessel 
sees the masts of the other in a line or nearly in a line with her own, and by night 
to cases in which each vessel is in such a position as to see both the side lights of the 
other. 

It does not apply by day to cases in which a vessel sees another ahead crossing her 
own course, or by night to cases where the red light of one vessel is opposed to the 
ted light of the other, or where the green light of one vessel is opposed to the green 
light of the other, or where a red light without a green light or a green light without 
a red light is seen ahead, or where both green and red lights are seen anywhere but 
ahead. 

ART. 19. When two steam vessels are crossing, so as to involve risk of collision, the 
vessel which has the other on her own starboard side shall keep out of the way of 
the other. 

Art. 20. When a steam vessel and a sailing vessel are proceeding in such directions 
as to involve risk of collision, the steam vessel shall keep out of the way of the sailing 
xessel. 

ART. 21. Where by any of these rules one of two vessels is to keep out of the way, 
the other shall keep her course and speed. 

ART. 22. Every vessel which is directed by these rules to keep out of the way of 
another vessel shall, if the circumstances of the case admit, avoid crassing ahead 
cf the other, 
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ART. 23. Every steam vessel which is directed by these rules to keep out of the way 
of another vessel shall on approaching her, if necessary, slacken her speed or stop or 
reverse. 

ART. 24. Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules every vessel overtak- 
ing any other shall keep out of the way of the overtaken vessel. 

Every vessel coming up with another vessel from any direction more than 2 points 
abaft her beam—that is, in such a position with reference to the vessel which she is 
overtaking that at night she would be unable to see either of that vessel’s side lights — 
shall be deemed to be an overtaking vessel, and no subsequent alteration of the bear- 
ing between the two vessels shall make the overtaking vessel a crossing vessel within 
the meaning of these rules or relieve her of the duty of keeping clear of the overtaken 
vessel until she is finally past and clear. 

As by day the overtaking vessel can not always know with certainty whether she is 
forward of or abaft this direction from the other vessel, she should if in doubt assume 
that she is an overtaking vessel and keep out of the way. 

ART. 25. In narrow channels every steam vessel shall, when it is safe and practi- 
cable, keep to that side of the fairway or mid-channel which lies on the starboard 
side of such vessel. 

ART. 26. Sailing vessels under way shall keep out of the way of sailing vessels or 
boats fishing with nets or lines or trawls. This rule shall not give to any vessel or 
boat engaged in fishing the right of obstructing a fairway used by vessels other than 
fishing vessels or boats. 

ART. 27. In obeying and construing these rules due regard shall be had to all dan- 
gers of navigation and collision and to any special circumstances which may render 
a departure from the above rules necessary in order to avoid immediate danger. 


SOUND SIGNALS FOR VESSELS IN SIGHT OF ONE ANOTHER. 


ART. 28. The words ‘‘short blast’’ used in this article shall mean a blast of about 
one second’s duration. 

When vessels are in sight of one another, a steam vessel under way in taking any 
course authorized or required by these rules shall indicate that course by the follow- 
ing signals on her whistle or siren, namely: 

One short blast to mean, ‘‘I am directing my course to starboard.” ° 

Two short blasts to mean, ‘‘I am directing my course to port.’’ 

Three short blasts to mean, ‘‘ My engines are going at full speed astern.” 


NO VESSEL UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES TO NEGLECT PROPER PRECAUTIONS. 


ART. 29. Nothing in these rules shall exonerate any vessel or the owner or master 
or crew thereof from the consequences of any neglect to carry lights or signals, or of 
any neglect to keep a proper lookout, or of the neglect of any precaution which may 
be required by the ordinary practice of seamen or by the special circumstances of 
the case. 


RESERVATION OF RULES FOR HARBORS AND INLAND NAVIGATION. 


ArT. 30. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation of a special rule 
duly made by local authority relative to the navigation of any harbor, river, or inland 


waters. 
DISTRESS SIGNALS. 


ART, 31. When a vessel is in distress and requires assistance from other vessels or 
from the shore, the following shall be the signals to be used or displayed by her 
either together or separately, namely: 

In the daytime— 

First. A gun fired at intervals of about a minute. 

Second. The internationai code signal of distress indicated by N C. 
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Third. The distance signal, consisting of a square flag, having either above or 
below it a ball or anything resembling a ball. 

Fourth. Rockets or shells as prescribed below for use at night. 

Fifth. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal apparatus. 

At night— 

First. A gun fired at intervals of about a minute. 

Second. Flames on the vessel (as from a burning tar barrel, oil barrer, etc.). 

Third. Rockets or shells bursting in the air with a loud report and throwing stars 
of any color or description, fired one at a time at short intervals. 

Fourth. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal apparatus. 

SEc. 2. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the foregoing regulations 
for preventing collisions at sea, for the navigation of all public and private vessels of 
the United States upen the high seas and in all waters connected therewith naviga- 
ble by seagoing vessels, are hereby repealed. 

SEc. 3. That this act shall take effect at a time to be fixed by the President by 
proclamation issued for that purpose. 


And whereas an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act ap- 
proved August 19, 1890, entitled ‘An act to adopt regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea,’’’ was approved May 28, 1894, the said act being 
in the following words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That article 7 of the act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled ‘‘An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at sea,’’ be aniended 
to read as follows: 

“Art. 7, Steam vessels of less than 40 and vessels under oars or sails of less than 
20 tons gross tonnage, respectively, and rowing boats, when under way, shall not be 
required to carry the lights mentioned in article 2 (a), (&), and (c), but if they do 
not carry them they shall be provided with the following lights: 

‘First. Steam vessels of less than 40 tons shall carry— 

‘‘(a) In the fore part of the vessel or on or in front of the funnel, where it can 
best be seen, and at a height above the gunwale of not less than 9 feet, a bright white 
light constructed and fixed as prescribed in article 2 (@) and of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

‘‘(6) Green and red side lights constructed and fixed as prescribed in article 2 (6) 
and (c) and of such a character as to be visible at a distance of at least 1 mile, or a 
combined lantern showing a green light and a red light from right ahead to 2 points 
abaft the beam on their respective sides. Such lanterns shall be carried not less 
than 3 feet below the white light. 

““Second, Small steamboats, such as are carried by seagoing vessels, may carry the 
white light at a less height than 9 feet above the gunwale, but it shall be carried 
above the combined lantern mentioned in subdivision 1 (4). 

‘‘ Third. Vessels under oars or sails of less than 20 tons shall have ready at hand a 
lantern with a green glass on one side and a red glass on the other, which on the 
approach of or to other vessels shall be exhibited, in sufficient time to prevent colli- 
sion, so that the green light shall not be seen on the port side nor the red light on 
the starboard side. 

‘Fourth. Rowing boats, whether under oars or sail, shall have ready at hand a. 
lantern showing a white light, which shall be temporarily exhibited in sufficient time 
to prevent collision. 

“The vessels referred to in this article shall not be obliged to carry the lights pre 
scribed by article 4 (a) and article 11, last paragraph.” 

‘That article 9 be hereby repealed. 
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That article 21 be amended to read as follows: 

‘AR’, 21. Where by any of these rules one of two vessels is to keep out of the 
way the other shall keep her course and speed. 

‘“‘ Nore.—When in consequence of thick weather o. other causes such vessel finds 
herself so close that collision can not be avoided by the action of the giving-way 
vessel alone, she also shall take such action as will best aid to avert collision.”’ (See 
articles 27 and 29.) 

That article 31 be amended to read as follows: 


“DISTRESS SIGNALS. 


“ART. 31. When a vessel is in distress and requires assistance from other vessels 
or from the shore, the following shall be the signals to be used or displayed by her, 
either together or separately, namely: 

“In the daytime— 

‘First. A gun or other explosive signal fired at intervals of about a minute. 

‘‘Secund. The international code signal of distress indicated by N C. 

“Third. The distance signal, consisting of a square flag, having either above or 
below it a ball or anything resembling a ball. 

“Fourth. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal apparatus. 

“At night— 

“First. A gun or other explosive signal fired at intervals of about a minute. 

“Second. Flames on the vessel (as from a burning tar barrel, oil barrel, etc. ). 

“Third, Rockets or shells throwing stars of any color or description, fired one 
at a time at short intervals. 

“Fourth. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal apparatus.” 


And whereas it was provided by section 3 of the said act of August 19, 
1890, that it should take effect at a time to be fixed by the President by 
proclamation issued for that purpose; and 

Whereas the President did, in virtue of the authority vested in him 
by the said section 3 of the act of August 19, 1890, issue a proclamation 
on the 13th day of July, 1894,* declaring the 1st day of March, 1895, as 
the day on which the said act approved August 19, 1890, as amended 
by the act approved May 28, 1894, should take effect; and 

Whereas an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act relating to lights on fish- 
ing vessels’’ was approved August 13, 1894, the said act being in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That article 10 of the act approved March 3, 1885, 
entitled ‘‘An act to adopt the ‘Revised international regulations for preventing colli- 
sions at sea,’’’ so far as said article relates to lights for fishing vessels, is hereby reen- 
acted and continued in force, anything in the act approved May 28, 1894, entitled “An 
act to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, entitled ‘An act to adopt regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea,’”’ to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And whereas the said article of the act approved March 3, 1885, enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to adopt the ‘Revised international regulations for prevent- 
ing collisions at sea,’’’ reenacted by the said act of August 13, 1894, is as 
follows: 

ART. Io. Open boats and fishing vessels of less than 20 tons net registered tonnage 
when under way and when not having their nets, trawls, dredges, or lines in the 


* See pp. 5933-5942. 
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water shall not be obliged to carry the colored side lights; but every such boat and 
vessel shall in lieu thereof have ready at hand a lantern with a green glass on the one 
side and a red glass on the other side, and on approaching to or being approached by 
another vessel such lantern shall be exhibited, in sufficient time to prevent collision, 
sc that the green light shall not be seen on the port side nor the red light on the 
starboard side. 

The following portion of this article applies only to fishing vessels and boats when 
in the sea off the coast of Europe lying north of Cape Finisterre: 

(@) All fishing vessels and fishing boats of 20 tons net registered tonnage or up- 
ward when under way and when not having their nets, trawls, dredges, or lines in 
' the water shall carry and show the same lights as other vessels under way. 

(6) All vessels when engaged in fishing with drift nets shall exhibit two white 
lights from any part of the vessel where they can be best seen. Such lights shall be 
placed so that the vertical distance between them shall be not less than 6 feet and 
not more than ro feet and so that the horizontal distance between them measured in 
a line with the keel of the vessel shall be not less than 5 feet and not more than Io 
feet. The lower of these two lights shall be the more forward, and both of them shall 
be of such a character and contained in lanterns of such construction as to show all 
round the horizon on a dark night with a clear atmosphere for a distance of not less 
than 3 miles. 

(c) All vessels when trawling, dredging, or fishing with any kind of dragnets shall 
exhibit from some part of the vessel where they. can be best seen two lights. One 
of these lights shall be red and the other shall be white. The red light shall be above 
the white light and shall be at a vertical distance from it of not less than 6 feet and 
not more than 12 feet, and the horizontal distance between them, if any, shall not be 
more than Io feet. These two lights shall be of such a character and contained in 
lanterns of such construction as to be visible all round the horizon on a dark night 
with a clear atmosphere, the white light to a distance of not less than 3 miles and 
the red light of not less than 2 miles. 

(d) A vessel employed in line fishing with her lines out shall carry the same lights 
as a vessel when engaged in fishing with drift nets. 

(é) If a vessel when fishing with a trawl, dredge, or any kind of dragnet becomes 
stationary in consequence of her gear getting fast to a rock or other obstruction, she 
shall show the light and make the fog signal for a vessel at anchor. 

(7) Fishing vessels and open boats may at any time use a flare-up in addition to 
the lights which they are by this article required to carry and show. All flare-up 
lights exhibited by a vessel when trawiing, dredging, or fishing with any kind of drag- 
net shall be shown at the after part of the vessel, excepting that if the vessel is hang- 
ing by the stern to her trawl, dredge, or dragnet they shall be exhibited from the bow. 

(g) Every fishing vessel and every open boat when at anchor between sunset and 
sunrise shall exhibit a white light visible all round the horizon at a distance of at 
least 1 mile. 

(A) Ina fog a drift-net vessel attached to her nee and a vessel when trawling, 
dredging, or fishing with any kind of dragnet, and a vessel employed in line fishing 
with her lines out shall at intervals of not more than two minutes make a blast with 
her fog horn and ring her bell alternately. 


And whereas an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to postpone the en- 
forcement of the act of August 19, 1890, entitled ‘An act to adopt regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea,’’’ was approved February 23, 1895, 
the said act being in the following words: 


Whereas the President, in accordance with the proposition of Great Britain to en- 
force on March 1, 1895, the ‘‘ Revised international regulations for preventing colli- 
sions at sea,’’ and on the representations of that Government that those regulations 
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had received the general approval of the several foreign maritime powers, pursuant t« 
section 3 of the act of August 19, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to adopt regulations for pre« 
venting collisions at sea,’’ issued on July 13, 1894, his proclamation* fixing March 1, 
1895, as the time when the provisions of said act, as amended, embodying said revised 
international regulations, shall take effect; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain has withdrawn from the position coma- 
municated to this Government on April 25, 1894, that no time should be lost in carrying 
those regulations into effect, and on January 16, 1895, announced to this Government 
that the Government of Great Britain now finds it impossible until Parliament has 
been consulted to fix a date for bringing the regulations into force, and earnestly 
requests this Government to consent to a temporary postponement of the enforce- 
ment of said regulations; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the ‘‘ Revised international regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea’’ shall be put into force simultaneously by the maritime powers: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That said act of August Ig, 1890, take effect not on 
March 1, 1895, but at a subsequent time, to be fixed by the President by proclamation 
issued for that purpose. 


And whereas the President did, in virtue of the authority vested in him 
by the said act of February 23, 1895, issue a proclamation on the 25th day 
of February, 1895,} giving notice that the said act of August 19, 1890, as 
amended by the act of May 28, 1894, would not go into force on March 1, 
1895, the date fixed in his said proclamation of July 13, 1894,* but on such 
future date as might be designated in a proclamation of the President to 
be issued for that purpose; and 

Whereas an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to amend an act ap- 
proved August 19, 1890, entitled ‘An act to adopt regulations for prevent- 
ing collisions at sea,’’’ was approved June 10, 1896, the said act being in 
the following words: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That article 15 of the act approved August I9, 1890, 
entitled ‘‘An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at sea,’’ be amended 
to read as follows: 

“ART. 15. Allsignals prescribed by this article for vessels under way shall be given— 

‘*First. By ‘steam vessels,’ on the whistle or siren. 

“Second. By ‘sailing vessels’ and ‘vessels towed,’ on the fog horn. 

‘The words ‘ prolonged blast’ used in this article shall mean a blast of from four 
to six seconds’ duration. 

‘‘A steam vessel shall be provided with an efficient whistle or siren, sounded by 
steam or some substitute for steam, so placed that the sound may not be intercepted 
by any obstruction, and with an efficient fog horn to be sounded by mechanical 
means, and also with an efficient bell. (In all cases where the rules require a bell to 
be used a drum may be substituted on board Turkish vessels or a gong where such 
articles are used on board small seagoing vessels.) A sailing vessel of 20 tons gross 
tonnage or upward shall be provided with a similar fog horn and bell. 

“In fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain storms, whether by day or night, the sig- 
nals described in this article shall be used as follows, namely: 

‘‘(a) A steam vessel having way upon her shall sound at intervals of not more 
than two minutes a prolonged blast. 


*See Pp, 5933-5942. ¥ See p. 6016. 
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(6) A steam vessel under way, but stopped and having no way upon her, shall 
sound at intervals of not more than two minutes two prolonged blasts with an inter- 
val of about one second between. 


“*(c) A sailing vessel under way shall sound at intervals of not more than one 
minute, when on the starboard tack one blast, when on the port tack two blasts in 
succession, and when with the wind abaft the beam three blasts in succession. 

““(d@) A vessel when at anchor shall at intervals of not more than one minute ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds. 


‘‘(e) A vessel when towing, a vessel employed in laying or in picking up a tele- 
graph cable, and a vessel under way which is unable to get out of the way of an 
approaching vessel through being not under command or unable to maneuver as 
required by the rules shall, instead of the signals prescribed in subdivisions (@) and 
(¢) of this article, at intervals of not more than two minutes sound three blasts in 
succession, namely, one prolonged blast followed by two short blasts. A vessel 
towed may give this signal, and she shall not give any other. 

‘Sailing vessels and boats of less than 20 tons gross tonnage shall not be obliged 
to give the above-mentioned signals, but if they do not they shall make some other 
efficient sound signal at intervals of not more than one minute.”’ 

SkEc. 2. That said act of August I9, 1890, as amended, shall take effect at a subse- 
quent time to be fixed by the President by proclamation issued for that purpose. 

And whereas it was provided by section 2 of the act approved June 10, 
1896, that the said act of August 19, 1890, as amended should take effect 
at a subsequent time to be fixed by the President by proclamation issued 
for that purpose: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby, in virtue of the authority vested in me by section 3 
of the act of August 19, 1890, and by section 2 of the act of June 1o, 
1896, proclaim the 1st day of July, 1897, as the day on which the said act 
approved August 19, 1890, as amended by the act approved May 28, 1894, 
by the act approved August 13, 1894, and by the act approved June 10, 
1896, shall take effect. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 31st day of December, 
1896, and of the Independence of the United States the one 


hundred and twenty-first. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


[SEAL. | 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes ” — 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
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lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Utah within the limits 
hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears that 
the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said 
lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate 
in the State of Utah and within the boundaries particularly described as 
follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of township one (1) south, range 
seven (7) east, Salt Lake meridian, Utah; thence easterly along the base 
line to the southeast corner of township one (1) north, range eight (8) 
east; thence northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of said 
township; thence easterly along the township line between townships one 
(1) and two (2) north to the southeast corner of township two (2) north, 
range thirteen (13) east; thence northerly along the range line to the 
northeast corner of said township; thence easterly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed township line between townships two (2) and three 
(3) uorth to its point of intersection with the Green River; thence in a 
southeasterly direction along the middle of the channel of said river to the 
point for the unsurveyed range line between ranges twenty-two (22) and 
twenty-three (23) east; thence southerly along the unsurveyed and sur- 
veyed range line between said ranges to the point for the southeast corner 
of township two (2) south, range twenty-two (22) east; thence westerly 
along the unsurveyed and surveyed township line between townships two 
(2) and three (3) south to the northwest corner of township three (3) 
south, range nineteen (19) east; thence southerly along the west boundary 
of said township to its intersection with the east boundary of the Uintah 
Indian Reservation; thence northwesterly along said Indian-reservation 
boundary to the northeast corner of said reservation; thence southwest- 
erly along the north boundary of said Indian reservation to the intersec- 
tion therewith by the range line between ranges six (6) and seven (7) 
east; thence northerly along said range line, surveyed and unsurveyed, to 
the northwest corner of township one (1) south, range seven (7) east, the 
place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing of 
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record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held ac: 
cording to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not in 
conflict therewith. 

Provided, 'That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, oo *‘An act to repeal timber- estes: laws, and for 
other purposes’’ 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of California within the 
limits hereinafter described.are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the State of California and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township eight (8) south, range 
eight (8) east, San Bernardino base and meridian, California; thence north- 
erly along the range line to the northeast corner of said township; thence 
westerly along the township line to the southwest corner of township 
seven (7) south, range eight (8) east; thence northerly along the range 
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line to the northwest corner of said township; thence westerly along the 
tuwnship line to the southwest corner of township six (6) south, range 
seven (7) east; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest 
corner of said township; thence westerly along the unsurveyed and sur- 
veyed township line to the southwest corner of township five (5) south, 
range six (6) east; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest 
corner of said township; thence westerly along the first (1st) standard 
parallel south to the southwest corner of township four (4) south, range 
four (4) east; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest 
corner of said township; thence westerly along the unsurveyed and sur- 
veyed township line between townships three (3) and four (4) south to 
its intersection with the east boundary line of the ‘‘Rancho San Jacinto 
Neuvo y Potrero;’’ thence southeasterly along the boundary line of said 
rancho and the boundary line of ‘‘ Rancho San Jacinto Viejo’’ to the most 
southeasterly point of said last-named rancho; thence westerly along the 
south boundary of said ‘‘ Rancho San Jacinto Viejo’’ to the point of inter- 
section by the section line between sections fifteen (15) and sixteen (16), 
township five (5) south, range one (1) east; thence southerly along the 
section line to the southwest corner of section thirty-four (34), township 
six (6) south, range one (1) east; thence easterly along the township line 
to the northwest corner of township seven (7) south, range two (2) east; 
thence southerly along the range line between ranges one (1) and two 
(2) east to the southwest corner of township eight (8) south, range two 
(2) east; thence along the second (2d) standard parallel south to the 
northwest corner of township nine (9) south, range two (2) east; thence 
southerly along the range line to he southwest corner of said township; 
thence easterly along the townsh p line between townships nine (9) and 
ten (10) south to the southeast « orner of township nine (9) south, range 
four (4) east; thence northerly along the range line to the northeast 
corner of said township; thence easterly along the second (2d) standard 
parallel south to the northwest corner of township nine (9) south, range 
seven (7) east; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest 
corner of section eighteen (18), said township; thence easterly along the 
section line to the southeast corner of section thirteen (13), said town: 
ship; thence southerly along the range line between ranges seven (7) anc 
eight (8) east to the southwest corner of township ten (10) south, range 
eight (8) east; thence easterly along the township line to the southeast 
corner of said township; thence northerly along the range line between 
ranges eight (8) and nine (9) east to the northeast corner of township 
uine (9) south, range eight (8) east; thence westerly along the second 
(2d) standard parallel south to the southeast corner of township eight (8) 
south, range eight (8) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all irrigation 
rights and lands lawfully acquired therefor and all lands which may have 
been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or covered by 
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any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States land office, 
or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant to law and 
the statutory period within which to make entry or filing of record has 
not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held according to 
the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not in conflict 
therewith. 

Provided, ‘That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: : 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes ’’— 

‘That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Washington within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserv- 
ing said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate 
in the State of Washington and within the boundaries particularly de- 
scribed as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township four (4) north, range 
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nine (9) east, Willamette base and meridian, Washington; thence north: 
erly along the range line between ranges nine (9) and (10) east, subject 
to the proper offset on the first (1st) standard parallel north to the north: 
west corner of township six (6) north, range ten (10) east; thence east- 
erly along the township line to the northeast corner of said township; 
thence northerly along the range line to the northwest corner of town- 
ship seven (7) north, range eleven (11) east; thence easterly along the 
township line between townships seven (7) and eight (8) north to the 
northeast corner of township’ seven (7) north, range twelve (12) east; 
thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line between 
ranges twelve (12) and thirteen (13) east, subject to the proper offset on 
the second (2d) standard parallel north, to the northwest corner of town- 
ship (11) north, range thirteen (13) east; thence easterly along the sur- 
veyed and unsurveyed township line between townships eleven (11) and 
twelve (12) north to the southwest corner of township twelve (12) north, 
range (15) east; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
range line between ranges fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) east, subject to 
the proper offsets on the third (3d) and fourth (4th) standard parallels 
north to the point for the northeast corner of township eighteen (18) 
north, range fourteen (14) east; thence westerly along the unsurveyed 
and surveyed township line between townships eighteen (18) and nine- 
teen (19) north to the southwest corner of township nineteen (19) north, 
range seven (7) east; thence southerly along the surveyed and unsur: 
veyed range line between ranges six (6) and seven (7) east, subject to 
the proper offsets on the township line between townships seventeen (17) 
and eighteen (18) north and on the fourth (4th), third (3d), and second 
(2d) standard parallels north, to the point for the northeast corner of 
township five (5) north, range six (6) east; thence westerly along the 
unsurveyed township line between townships five (5) and (6) north to the 
southeast corner of township six (6) north, range four (4) east; thence 
southerly along the unsurveyed range line between ranges four (4) and 
five (5) east, subject to the proper offset on the first (1st) standard par- 
allel north, to the point for the southwest corner of township four (4) 
north, range five (5) east; thence easterly along the unsurveyed and 
surveyed township line between townships three (3) and four (4) north 
to the southeast corner of township four (4) north, range nine (9) east, 
the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing of 
record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held ac- 
cording to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not in 
conflict therewith. 
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Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

Whereas a portion of the land embraced within the limits above de- 
scribed was reserved by proclamation of February 20, 1893, and desig- 
nated as ‘‘’ The Pacific Forest Reserve,’’ and whereas it appearing proper 
that the entire area herein described should be distinguished by the name 
of the most notable landmark within its boundaries, the title ‘‘’The Pacific 
Forest Reserve’’ is hereby abolished, and the reservation established by 
this proclamation shall be known as ‘‘ The Mount Rainier Forest Reserve.’’ 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes’’— : 

That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the State of California and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township three (3) north, range 
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twenty-four (24) east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, California; thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of said township; 
thence westerly along the township line to the northwest corner of said 
township; thence northerly along the range line to the township line 
between townships four (4) and five (5) north, range twenty-three (23) 
east; thence easterly along the township line to the southeast corner of 
township five (5) north, range twenty-three (23) east; thence northerly 
along the range line to the northeast corner of said township; thence 
westerly along the first (1st) standard parallel north to the southwest 
corner of township six (6) north, range twenty-two (22) east; thence 
northerly along the range line between ranges twenty-one (21) and 
twenty-two (22) east to the northeast corner of township seven (7) 
north, range twenty-one (21) east; thence westerly along the township 
line to the northwest corner of said township; thence northerly along the 
range line to the northeast corner of township eight (8) north, range 
twenty (20) east; thence westerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
township line between townships eight (8) and nine (9) north to the 
northwest corner of township eight (8) north, range seventeen (17) east; 
thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of town- 
ship eight (8) north, range sixteen (16) east; thence easterly along the un- 
surveyed township line to the point for the southeast corner of township 
eight (8) north, range seventeen (17) east; thence southerly along the 
unsurveyed and surveyed range line between ranges seventeen (17) and 
eighteen (18) east, subject to the easterly offset on the first (1st) stand- 
ard parallel north, to the southeast corner of township four (4) north, 
range seventeen (17) east; thence easterly along the township line to 
the northeast corner of township three (3) north, range eighteen (18) 
east; thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of 
said township; thence easterly along the township line between town- 
ships two (2) and three (3) north to the southeast corner of township 
three (3) north, range twenty-four (24) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, 'That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 
leg Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
“A.D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal Ee iece culture laws, and for 
other purposes ’’— 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the States of Idaho and Montana within 
the limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby re- 
served from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the States of Idaho and Montana and within the boundaries particularly 
described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of township thirty-six (36) north, 
range five (5) east, Boise meridian, Idaho; thence southerly along the 
surveyed and unsurveyed range line between ranges five (5) and six (6) 
east to the point of intersection with the Salmon River; thence in an east- 
erly direction along the middle of the channel of said river to the point ot 
intersection for the unsurveyed range line between ranges eighteen (18) 
and nineteen (19) east; thence northerly along said unsurveyed range 
line to the point of intersection with the boundary line between the States 
of Idaho and Montana; thence in an easterly direction along said State 
boundary line to the point for the unsurveyed range line between ranges 
nineteen (19) and twentv (20) west, principal meridian, Montana; thence 
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northerly along said range line to the base line; thence westerly along said 
base line to the southeast corner of township one (1) north, range twenty 
(20) west; thence northerly along the range line to the northeast corner 
of said township; thence westerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
township line between townships one (1) and two (2) north to the point 
for the southeast corner of township two (2) north, range twenty-two (22) 
west; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line between ranges 
twenty-one (21) and twenty-two (22) west, allowing for the proper offsets 
on the first (1st) and second (2d) standard parallels north, to the point for 
the northeast corner of township ten (10) north, range twenty-two (22) 
west; thence westerly along the unsurveyed township line between town- 
ships ten (10) and eleven (11) north to the point of intersection with the 
boundary line between the States of Montana and Idaho; thencealong said 
State boundary line to the point for the unsurveyed township line between 
townships thirty-eight (38) and thirty-nine (39) north, Idaho; thence 
westerly along said township line to the point for the northwest corner of 
township thirty-eight (38) north, range ten (10) east; thence southerly 
along the unsurveyed range line between ranges nine (9g) and ten (10) 
east to the point for the southwest corner of township thirty-seven (37) 
north, range ten (10) east; thence westerly along the unsurveyed seventh 
(7th) standard parallel north to the northeast corner of township thirty- 
six (36) north, range five (5) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D.1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


ISEAL.] 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes ’’— 

That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Washington within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by. setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the State of Washington and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township twenty-one (21) north, 
range five (5) west, Willamette base and meridian, Washington; thence 
northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line between ranges 
four (4) and five (5) west to the point for the northeast corner of town- 
ship twenty-three (23) north, range five (5) west; thence easterly along 
the unsurveyed and surveyed township line to the point for the south- 
east corner of township twenty-four (24) north, range four (4) west; 
thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line to the point for the 
northeast corner of said township; thence easterly along the unsurveyed 
and surveyed sixth (6th) standard parallel north to the southeast corner 
of township twenty-five (25) north, range three (3) west; thence north- 
erly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line between ranges two 
(2) and three (3) west to the northeast corner of township twenty-nine 
(29) north, range three (3) west; thence westerly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed seventh (7th) standard parallel north to the point for 
the southeast corner of township thirty (30) north, range nine (9) west; 
thence northerly along the unsurveyed and surveyed range line to the 
northeast corner of said township; thence westerly along the township 
line between townships thirty (30) and thirty-one (31) north to the 
northeast corner of township thirty (30) north, range fourteen (14) west; 
thence northerly along the range line to its intersection with the shore 
of the Strait of Juan de Fuca; thence northwesterly along said shore line 
to the east boundary of the Makah Indian Reservation; thence southerly 
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along the east boundary to the southeast corner of said reservation and 
westerly along the south boundary thereof to the high-water mark on the 
Pacific coast; thence southerly along said coast line to the north bound- 
ary of the Quinaielt Indian Reservation; thence southeasterly along the 
north boundary to the eastern point of said reservation and southwest- 
erly along the south boundary thereof to the point of intersection with 
the fifth (5th) standard parallel north; thence easterly along said parallel 
to the southeast corner of township twenty-one (21) north, range five (5) 
west, the place of beginning. ; 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal ertry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 


one hundred and twenty-first. f 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


[SEAL ] 


By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘“‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes’’—- 

That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof, 


And whereas the public lands in the State of South Dakota within the 
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limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate | 
in the State of South Dakota and within the boundaries particularly 
described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of township one (1) south, range 
seven (7) east, Black Hills meridian, South Dakota; thence westerly along 
the Black Hills base line to the southwest corner of township one (1) 
north, range six (6) east; thence northerly along the range line between 
ranges five (5) and six (6) east to the northwest corner of township two 
(2) north, range six (6) east; thence westerly along the unsurveyed town- 
ship line between townships two (2) and three (3) north to the point of 
intersection with the boundary line between the States of South Dakota 
and Wyoming; thence southerly along said State boundary line to the 
point of intersection by the township line between townships six (6) and 
seven (7) south, Black Hills base line; thence easterly along said town- 
ship line to the southwest corner of township six (6) south, range four 
(4) east; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest corner 
of said township; thence easterly along the township line between town- 
ships five (5) and six (6) south to the southwest corner of township five 
(5) south, range (6) east; thence northerly along the range line to the 
northwest corner of said township; thence easterly alcng the first (1st) 
standard parallel south to the southwest corner of township four (4) 
south, range seven (7) east; thence northerly along the range line between 
ranges six (6) and seven (7) east to the northwest corner of township 
one (1) south, range seven (7) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day at February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL | 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes ’’— 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the States of Idaho and Washington 
within the limits hereinafter described are in part covered ‘with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby re- 
served from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
that tract of land situate in the States of Idaho and Washington embraced 
within the following boundaries, to wit: 

Bounded on the east by the summit of the ridges dividing the waters 
tributary to the Kootenai River and Priest Lake and River; on the west 
by the summit of the ridges dividing the waters tributary to the Pend 
Oreille River or Clark Fork of the Columbia River and Priest Lake 
and River; on the north by the international boundary line between the 
States of Idaho and Washington and the British possessions, connecting 
the east and west boundaries above described; on the south by the town- 
ship line between townships fifty-six (56) and fifty-seven (57) north of 
the base line, Idaho, projected to connect the east and west boundaries 
above described. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
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land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, ‘That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
Was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of Staie. 


[SHAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes’’— 

_ That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Washington within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by vitue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate 
in the State of Washington and within the boundaries particularly de- 
scribed as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the point for the southwest corner of township twenty- 
nine (29) north, range eight (8) east, Willamette meridian, Washington; 
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thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line between ranges seven 
(7) and eight (8) east to the point for the northwest corner of township 
thirty-two (32) north, range eight (8) east; thence easterly along the un- 
surveyed eighth (8th) standard parallel north to the point for the south- 
west corner of township thirty-three (33) north, range twelve (12) east; 
thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line between ranges eleven 
(11) and twelve (12) east to the point for the northwest corner of town- 
ship thirty-six (36) north, range twelve (12) east; thence westerly along 
the unsurveyed ninth (9th) standard parallel north to the point for the 
southwest corner of township thirty-seven (37) north, range seven (7) 
east; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line between ranges 
six (6) and seven (7) east to its point of intersection with the interna- 
tional boundary line between the State of Washington and the British 
possessions; thence easterly along said international boundary line to the 
point for the unsurveyed range line between ranges twenty-two (22) and 
twenty-three (23) east; thence southerly along said unsurveyed range 
line, subject to the proper easterly or westerly offsets on the ninth (9th) 
and eighth (8th) standard parallels north, to the point for the southeast 
corner of township twenty-nine (29) north, range twenty-two (22) east; 
thence westerly along the unsurveyed and surveyed seventh (7th) stand- 
ard parallel north to the point for the southwest corner of township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range (8) east, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SHAL.] 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATRS OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes’’— 

That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 


value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Wyoming within the limits 
hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears that 
the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said 
lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate 
in the State of Wyoming and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township forty-three (43) north, 
range one hundred and ten (110) west, sixth (6th) principal meridian, 
Wyoming; thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range 
line between ranges one hundred and nine (109) and one hundred and 
ten (110) west to the point of intersection with the south boundary of 
the Vellowstone National Park Timber Land Reserve as established by 
proclamation of September 10, 1891;* thence westerly along said bound- 
ary to its intersection with the boundary line between the States of Wyo- 
ming and Idaho; thence southerly along said State boundary line to the 
point for the unsurveyed township line between townships forty-two (42) 
and forty-three (43) north; thence easterly along the unsurveyed and 
surveyed township line between townships forty-two (42) and forty- 
three (43) north to the southeast corner of township forty-three (43) 
north, range one hundred and ten (110) west, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
jJand office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 


in conflict therewith. 
*See PP. 5590-5591. 
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Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be afhixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL. ] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approvec. 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and fo 
other purposes ’’— 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Montana within the limits 
hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears that 
the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said 
lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United State, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation 
all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate 
in the State of Montana and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

' Beginning at the point on the south boundary of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation where said boundary line is intersected by the range line 
between ranges eight (8) and nine (9) west, principal meridian, Montana; 
thence southwesterly along the south boundary to the southwest corner 
of said reservation and northwesterly along the west boundary thereof as 
defined and described in the act of Congress approved June 10, 1806. 
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entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 
_ penses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other 
purposes,’’ to the point where the unsurveyed range line between ranges 
twelve (12) and thirteen (13) west will intersect said boundary line; 
thence southerly along said unsurveyed range line to the point for the 
northeast corner of township twenty-nine (29) north, range thirteen (13) 
west; thence westerly along the unsurveyed township line to the point 
for the northwest corner of said township; thence southerly along the 
unsurveyed range line to the point for the southwest corner of section 
eighteen (18), said township; thence westerly along the unsurveyed sec- 
tion line to the point for the northwest corner of section nineteen (19), 
township twenty-nine (29) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence south- 
erly along the unsurveyed range line to the point for the southwest corner 
of said township twenty-nine (29) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence 
westerly along the unsurveyed seventh (7th) standard parallel north to 
the point for the southeast corner of township twenty-nine (29) north, 
range seventeen (17) west; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range 
line to the point for the northeast corner of said township; thence west- 
erly along the unsurveyed township line to the point for the northwest 
corner of section three (3), said township; thence northerly along the 
unsurveyed section line to the point for the northeast corner of section 
four (4), township thirty (30) north, range seventeen (17) west; thence 
westerly along the unsurveyed township litie to the point for the north- 
west corner of section three (3), township thirty (30) north, range nine- 
teen (19) west; thence southerly along the unsurveyed and surveyed 
section line, subject to the proper offset on the seventh (7th) standard 
parallel north, to the southeast corner of section twenty-one (21), township 
twenty-eight (28) north, range nineteen (19) west; thence easterly along 
the unsurveyed section line to the point for the southeast corner of section 
twenty-four (24), said township; thence southerly along the unsurveyed 
and surveyed range line to the southeast corner of township twenty-seven 
(27) north, range nineteen (19) west; thence easterly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed township line to the point for the northwest corner of sec- 
tion three (3), township twenty-six (26) north, range eighteen (18) west; 
thence southerly along the unsurveyed section line to the point for the 
southwest corner of section thirty-four (34), said township; thence west- 
erly along the unsurveyed and surveyed township line to its intersection 
with the east shore of Flathead Lake; thence southerly along the shore 
of said lake to the north boundary of the Flathead Indian Reservation; 
thence easterly along the north boundary to the northeast corner of said 
reservation and southerly along the east boundary thereof to the point 
where said boundary line will be intersected by the unsurveyed fourth 
(4th) standard parallel north; thence easterly along said unsurveyed par- 
allel to the point for the southeast corner of township seventeen (17) 
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north, range seven(7) west; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range 
line to the point for the northeast corner of said township; thence west- 
erly along the unsurveyed township line to the point for the northwest 
corner of said township; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range 
line to the point for the northeast corner of township eighteen (18) north, 
range eight (8) west; thence westerly along the unsurveyed township line 
to the point for the southeast corner of township nineteen (19) north, 
range nine (9) west; thence northerly along the unsurveyed and surveyed 
range line between ranges eight (8) and nine (9) west, subject to the 
proper offsets on the fifth ( sth), sixth (6th), and seventh (7th) standard 
parallels north, to the point of intersection with the south boundary of the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, 'That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made, 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The rights and privileges reserved tothe Indians of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation by Article I of the agreement set forth in and accepted, rati- 
fied, and confirmed by the act of Congress approved June 10, 1896, herein- 
before referred to, respecting that portion of their reservation relinquished 
to the United States by said Article I shall be in no way infringed or 
modified by reason of the fact that a part of the area so relinquished is 
embraced within the limits of the boundaries herein described and set 
apart as a forest reservation, nor shall the right of occupation, location, 
and purchase of said relinquished lands under the provisions of the min- 
eral-land laws accorded by said act of Congress be abridged. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A.D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[sear.] 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes’’— 


That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 


And whereas the public lands in the State of Wyoming within the 
limits hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the State of Wyoming and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: ; 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township forty-eight (48) north, 
range eighty-four (84) west, sixth (6th) principal meridian, Wyoming; 
thence northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of said 
township; thence westerly along the twelfth (12th) standard parallel 
north to the southeast corner of township forty-nine (49) north, range 
eighty-four (84) west; thence northerly along the range line to the 
northeast corner of section thirteen (13), township fifty (50) north, 
range eighty-four (84) west; thence westerly along the section line to 
the northeast corner of section seventeen (17), said township; thence 
northerly along the section line to the southeast corner of section twenty- 
nine (29), township fifty-one (51) north, range eighty-four (84) west; 
thence easterly along the section line to the southeast corner of section 
twenty-six (26), said township; thence northerly along the section line 
to the northeast corner of section two (2), township fifty-two (52) north, 
range eighty-four (84) west; thence westeriy along the thirteenth (13th) 
standard parallel north to the southeast corner of section thirty-five (35), 
township fifty-three (53) north, range eighty-four (84) west; thence 
northerly along the section line to the northeast corner of section four- 
teen (14), said township; thence westerly along the section line to the 
northeast corner of section fourteen (14), township fifty-three (53) north, 
range eighty-five (85) west; thence northerly along the section line to 
the northeast corner of section two (2), said township ; thence westerly 
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along the township line to the northeast corner of section two (2). town- 
ship fifty-three (53) north, range eighty-six (86) west; thence north- 
erly along the section line to the northeast corner of section two (2), 
township fifty-four (54) north, range eighty-six (86) west; thence west- 
erly along the township line to the southeast corner of township fifty- 
five (55) north, range eighty-seven (87) west; thence northerly along 
the range line to the northeast corner of said township; thence westerly 
along the township line to the northwest corner of said township; thence 
southerly along the range line to the southwest corner of said township; 
thence westerly along the township line to the northwest corner of town- 
ship fifty-four (54) north, range eighty-eight (88) west; thence northerly 
along the range line between ranges eighty-eight (88) and eighty-nine 
(89) west to the northwest corner of township fifty-six (56) north, range 
eighty-eight (88) west; thence westerly along the fourteenth (14th) 
standard parallel north to the southwest corner of township fifty-seven 
(57) north, range eighty-eight (88) west; thence northerly along the 
range line between ranges eighty-eight (88) and eighty-nine (89) west 
to the point of intersection with the boundary line between the States of 
Wyoming and Montana; thence westerly along said State boundary line 
to the point for the unsurveyed range line between ranges ninety-two 
(92) and ninety-three (93) west; thence southerly along said unsurveyed 
range line to the fourteenth (14th) standard parallel north; thence east- 
erly along said standard parallel to the northeast corner of township fifty- 
six (56) north, range ninety-three (93) west; thence southerly along the 
range line between ranges ninety-two (92) and ninety-three (93) west to 
the northwest corner of township fifty-four (54) north, range ninety-two 
(92) west; thence easterly along the township line to the northeast cor- 
ner of said township; thence southerly along the range line to the south- 
east corner of said township; thence easterly along the township line to 
‘the northeast corner of township fifty-three (53) north, range ninety-one 
(91) west; thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner 
of said township; thence easterly along the thirteenth (13th) standard 
parallel north to the northwest corner of township fifty-two (52) north, 
range eighty-eight (88) west; thence southerly along the range line 
between ranges eighty-eight (88) and eighty-nine (89) west to the south- 
west corner of township fifty-one (51) north, range eighty-eight (88) 
west; thence easterly along the township line to the southeast corner 
of said township; thence southerly along the range line between ranges 
eighty-seven (87) and eighty-eight (88) west to the southwest corner of 
township forty-nine (49) north, range eighty-seven (87) west; thence 
easterly along the twelfth (12th) standard parallel north to the north- 
west corner of township forty-eight (48) north, range eighty-seven (87) 
west; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest corner of 
said township; thence easterly along the township line between town- 
ships forty-seven (47) and forty-eight (48) north to the southeast corner 
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of township forty-eight (48) north, range eighty-four (84) west, the place 
of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL ] 


By the President: GROVER CLEVELAND. 


RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes ’’— 

That the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve 
in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations; and the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof. 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Montana within the lim- 
its hereinafter described are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the aforesaid act 
of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is hereby 
reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a public reservation all 
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those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the State of Montana and within the boundaries particularly described 
as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of township thirty-three (33) north, 
range twenty-five (25) west, principal meridian, Montana; thence east- 
erly along the surveyed and unsurveyed eighth (8th) standard parallel 
north to the northeast corner of township thirty-two (32) north, range 
twenty-two (22) west; thence southerly along the range line between 
ranges twenty-one (21) and twenty-two (22) west to the southeast cor- 
ner of section thirteen (13) of said township thirty-two (32) north, range 
twenty-two (22) west; thence easterly along the unsurveyed section line 
to the point for the southeast corner of section thirteen (13), township 
thirty-two (32) north, range eighteen (18) west; thence southerly along 
the unsurveyed range line between ranges seventeen (17) and eighteen 
(18) west to the northwest corner of township thirty-one (31) north, 
range seventeen (17) west; thence easterly along the township line be- 
tween townships thirty-one (31) and thirty-two (32) north to the north- 
west corner of section two (2), township thirty-one (31) north, range 
seventeen (17) west; thence along the section lines southerly to the 
southwest corner of section twenty-three (23) and easterly to the north- 
east corner of section twenty-five (25), said township; thence southerly 
along the range line between ranges sixteen (16) and seventeen (17) 
west to the southeast corner of said township thirty-one (31) north, range 
seventeen (17) west; thence easterly along the unsurveyed township line 
between townships thirty (30) and thirty-one (31) north to the point for 
the southeast corner of township thirty-one (31) north, range sixteen 
(16) west; thence southerly along the unsurveyed range line between 
ranges fifteen (15) and sixteen (16) west to the point for the southwest 
corner of township thirty (30) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence east- 
erly along the unsurveyed township line between townships twenty-nine 
(29) and thirty (30) north to the point for the southeast corner of said 
township thirty (30) north; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range 
line between ranges fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) west to the point for 
the southeast corner of section thirteen (13), said township thirty ( 30) 
north, range fifteen (15) west; thence along the unsurveyed section lines 
easterly to the point for the southeast corner of section sixteen (16) and 
northerly to the point for the northeast corner of section four (4), town- 
ship thirty (30) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence easterly along 
the unsurveyed township line between townships thirty (30) and thirty- 
one (31) north to the point for the southeast corner of township thirty-one 
(31) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence northerly along the unsur- 
veyed range line between ranges thirteen (13) and fourteen (14) west to 
the point where it will intersect the west boundary of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation as said boundary is defined and described in the act of Con- 
gress approved June 1c 1896, entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for 
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current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes;’’ thence northwesterly along the 
~boundary of said Indian reservation to its point of intersection with the 
international boundary line between the State of Montana and the British 
possessions; thence westerly along said international boundary line to the 
point for the unsurveyed range line between ranges twenty-five (25) and 
twenty-six (26) west; thence southerly along the unsurveyed range line 
between ranges twenty-five (25) and twenty-six (26) west to the ninth 
(oth). standard parallel north; thence easterly along said parallel to the 
northeast corner of township thirty-six (36) north, range twenty-six (26) 
west; thence southerly along the range line between ranges twenty-five 
(25) and twenty-six (26) west to the southwest corner of township thirty- 
three (33) north, range twenty-five (25) west, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands which 
may have been prior to the date hereof embraced in any legal entry or 
covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States 
land office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant 
to law and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing 
of record has not expired, and all mining claims duly located and held 
according to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith. 

Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues to 
comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or location 
was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The rights and privileges reserved to the Indians of the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation by Article I of the agreement set forth in and accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed by the act of Congress approved June 10, 1896, 
hereinbefore referred to, respecting that portion of their reservation relin- 
quished to the United States by said Article I shall be in no way infringed 
or modified by reason of the fact that a part of the area so relinquished 
is embraced within the limits of the boundaries herein described and set 
apart as a forest reservation, nor shall the right of occupation, location, 
and purchase of said relinquished lands under the provisions of the min- 
eral-land laws accorded by said act of Congress be abridged. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 

the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, 
A. D. 1897, and of the Independence of the United States the 


one hundred and twenty-first. 
By the President: GROVER CLEVELAND 


RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


[SHAL. ] 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Senate should be convened 
at 12 o’clock on the 4th day of March next to receive such communica- 
tions as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary occasion 
requires the Senate of the United States to convene at the Capitol, in the 
city of Washington, on the 4th day of March next, at 12 o’clock noon, of 
which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act as members 
of that body are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washington, 
the 24th day of February, A. D. 1897, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hunared and twenty-first. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


[SEAL. ] 


By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICEK RULES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 23, 1896. 
Amend clause 2 (6) of Rule III by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


And all officers and employees in the penitentiary service who are by law subject 
to classification. 


Approved: 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 2, 1897. 


Amend Rule VIII by striking out section 12 and substituting therefor 
the following: 


Whenever there are no names of eligibles upon a register for any grade in which 
a vacancy exists, and the public interest requires that it must be filled before eligibles 
can be provided by the Commission, such vacancy may, subject to the approval of 
the Commission, be filled by appointment without examination and certification for 
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such part of three months as will enable the Commission to provide eligibles. Such 
temporary appointment shall expire by limitation as soon as an eligible shall be pro- 
vided, and no person shall serve longer than three months in any one year under 
such temporary appointment or appointments unless by special authority of the Com- 
mission previously obtained. Said year limitation shall commence from the date of 
such first appointment: Provided, That whenever an emergency shall arise requiring 
that a vacancy shall be filled before a certification can be issued and an appointment 
made thereto in the manner provided in these rules, such vacancy may be filled with- 
out regard to the provisions of these rules for such part of thirty days as may be re- 
quired for the issuance of a certificate and the execution of the necessary details of 
an appointment thereto in accordance with said provisions. Such appointment shall 
in no case continue longer than thirty days. 


Approved: 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 2, 1897. 
Amend Rule V, section 4, prescribing age limitations for the classified 
service, by striking out the table after the tenth line and substituting 
therefor the following: 


Minimum. 


Departmental service: 
Page, messenger boy, apprentice, or student............- ; 14 20 
Printer’s assistant and meSSeNnger..........eceeceeeceeces 18 | No limit. 
Positions in the railway mail service.............eeeeeee 18 35 


Internes and hospital stewards in the marine-hospital 
service and acting second assistant engineer in the 
TEVENUE-CUtTET SETVICE . 2.0.0. -eccercccccccecececsccccers 21 30 


Cadet in the revenue-cutter service and aid in the Coast 
AIAG CODE. SURVEY ore seceivicielsisiciciacicteiers eieiainls vicieleelesinisie)> 18 25 


Surfmen in the life-saving service. ...........s.sseeereeee 18 45 


Superintendent, physician, supervisor, day-school in- 
spector, and disciplinarian in the Indian service; 
inspector and assistant inspector of hulls, an inspector 
and an assistant inspector of boilers, in the steamboat- 
Inspection SEFVICE.... 2.6... s cee ee rents ene ccsconccencce 25 55 


ATMOLNStDOSILIO NS tart tapielsiecrsieie siels teste s'e\e'sit'e > eiale elaisieteleleisie 20 | No limit. 


(The age limitation shall not apply in the case of the wife 
of the superintendent of an Indian school who applies for 
examination for the position of teacher or matron.) 


Custom-house service: 


FATE DOSITIONS  cieeeaieisis <i at iee.eeies.e se BOD UONCOOUOLN AOS CASEG 20 | No limit. 
Post-office service: 

Mettencarrienrma.-wsnt ceive vocsiee's BRB BO AAROBOACO SOS UGNOOOSEE 2I 40 

AM other Positions ./<o.c- .ciss000.0e cocsccecerccescesecccvces 18 | No limit. 
Government printing service: 

Allspositions (male) ) cc -iseciss oesccsseccvecccccsovevcciccece 21 | No limit. 

All positions (female)........ paises aie slat siolete elsleieletelMiatelseietaters 18 | No limit. 
Internal-revenue service: 


BUI POSIGIONS oie oes cicle'ss oven scien sete selelaeiuiete ¢ No limit. 


A ed: 
ea GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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CIVIL SERVICE.—CLASSIFICATION OF THK OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1897. 


In accordance with the third clause of section 6 of the act entitled 
‘‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States,’* 
approved January 16, 1883— 

it is ordered, That the officers and employees in or under this office 
included within the provisions of the civil-service law and rules be, and 
they are hereby, arranged in the following classes: 

Class A.—All persons receiving an annual salary of less than $720, or 
a compensation at the rate of less than $720 per annum. 

Class B.—A\\ persons receiving an annual salary of $720 or more, or a 
compensation at the rate of $720 or more, but less than $840 per annum. 

Class C.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $840 or more, or a 
compensation at the rate of $840 or more, but less than $900 per annum. 

Class D.— All persons receiving an annual salary of $900 or more, or a 
compensation at the rate of $900 or more, but less than $1,000 per annum. 

Class £.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,000 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,000 or more, but less than $1,200 per 
annum. 

Class r.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,200 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,200 or more, but less than $1,400 per 
annum. 

Class 2.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,400 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,400 or more, but less than $1,600 per 
annum. 

Class 3.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,600 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,600 or more, but less than $1,800 per 
annum. 

Class g.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $1,800 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $1,800 or more, but less than $2,000 per 
annum. 

Class 5.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $2,000 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $2,000 or more, but less than $2,500 per 
annum. 

Class 6.—All persons receiving an annual salary of $2,500 or more, or 
a compensation at the rate of $2,500 or more per annum. 

It ts provided, That this classification shall not include persons appointed 
to an office by and with the advice and consent of the Senate nor persons 
eniployed as mere laborers or workmen; but all positions whose occupants 
are designated as laborers or workmen, and who were prior to May 6, 
1896, and are now regularly assigned to work of the same grade as that 
performed by classified employees, shall be included within this classifica- 
tion, Hereafter no person who is appointed as a laborer or workman, 
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without examination under the civil-service rules, shall be assigra/ te 
work of the same grade as that performed by classified employees. 

It ts also ordered, ‘That no person shall be admitted into any place not 
excepted from examination by the civil-service ruijes in any of the classes 
above designated until he shall have passed an appropriate examination 
prepared by the United States Civil Service Commission and his eligibility 
has been certified to this office by said Commission. 

By direction of the President: 


HENRY T. THURBER, Private Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Hon. Jupson Harmon, Washington, January rz. 1897. 


Attorney-General of the United States. 

DEAR Sir: The bill which has been for some time pending before the 
Congress providing for the adjustment and extension of the indebtedness 
of the Pacific railroads to the Government of the United States has been 
defeated in the House of Representatives. 

In the case of the Union Pacific Railroad and the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, a default in the payment of their indebtedness having occurred and 
suits having been commenced for the foreclosure of the lien upon said 
roads which is paramount to the lien and security of the United States, 
you are hereby directed, pursuant to the provisions of an act of Congress 
passed March 3, 1887, after taking such precautions and perfecting such 
arrangements as are possible to assure as far as practicable the payment 
of their indebtedness to the Government as a result of the suits now 
pending or others to be instituted, to take such proceedings in the courts 
as shall be needful to protect and defend the rights and interests of the 
United States in respect of such indebtedness, and to take steps to fore- 
close the mortgages or liens of the United States upon the property of 
these railroad companies. 

In the case of the other aided Pacific railroads, as to which no fore- 
closure suits are pending, a different situation is preserited, which re- 
quires further consideration before deciding the course to be taken by 
the Government. 

Yours, truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE RULES. 


Rule VI of the civil-service rules is hereby amended by adding to the 
exceptions from examination in the departmental service a new clause, to 
read as follows: 

(d) Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Institution, in charge of United States Na- 
tional Museum. 


Appa aa aty 27, 1897- GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Q 


William McKinley 


March 4, 1897, to September 14 90] 


Messages, Proclamations, Executive Orders, and Lasi 
Public Utterance to the People at Buffalo 


SEE ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX. 


The Encyclopedic Index is not only an index to the other volumes, not only a key that 
unlocks the treasures of the entire publication, but it is in itself an alphabetically arranged 
brief history or story of the great controlling events constituting the History of the United 
States. 

Under its proper alphabetical classification the story is told of every great subject 
referred to by any of the Presidents in their official Messages, and at the end of each article 
the official utterances of the Presidents themselves are cited upon the subject, so that you 
may readily turn to the page in the body of the work itself for this original information. 

Next to the possession of knowledge is the ability to turn at will to where knowledge 
is to be found. 
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William McKinley 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY, the twenty-fifth President of the United States, 
was born in Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, January 29, 1843. His ances- 
tors on the paternal side, who were Scotch-Irish, came from Scotland and 
located in Pennsylvania. His great-grandfather, David McKinley, after 
serving in the Revolution, resided in Pennsylvania until 1814, when 
he went to Ohio, where he died in 1840, at the age of 85. The grand- 
mother of the President, Mary Rose, came from a Puritan family that fled 
from England to Holland and emigrated to Pennsylvania with William 
Penn. The father of the President, William McKinley, sr., was born 
in Pine Township, Mercer County, Pa., in 1807, and married Nancy 
Campbell Allison, of Columbiana County, Ohio, in 1829. Both the 
grandfather and father of the President were iron manufacturers. His 
father was a devout Methodist, a stanch Whig and Republican, and 
an ardent advocate of a protective tariff. He died during his son’s first 
term as governor of Ohio, in November, 1892, at the age of 85. ‘The 
mother of the President passed away at Canton, Ohio, in December, 1897, 
at the advanced age of 89. William McKinley was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Niles, Union Seminary, at Poland, Ohio, and Allegheny 
College, at Meadville, Pa. Before attaining his majority taught in the 
public schools. At the age of 16 became a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At the beginning of hostilities in the War between 
the States Mr. McKinley, who was a clerk in the Poland post-office, vol- 
unteered his services, and on June 11, 1861, was enlisted as a private 
in the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Participated in all the 
early engagements in West Virginia, and in the winter’s camp at Fay- 
etteville received his first promotion, commissary-sergeant, on April 15, 
1862. In recognition of his services at Antietam, Sergeant McKinley 
was made second lieutenant, his commission dating from September 
24, 1862, and on February 7, 1863, while at Camp Piatt, he was again 
promoted, receiving the rank of first lieutenant. In the retreat near 
Lynchburg, Va., his regiment marched 180 miles, fighting nearly all 
the time, with scarcely any rest or food. Lieutenant McKinley con- 
ducted himself with gallantry, and at Winchester won additional honors. 
The Thirteenth West Virginia Regiment failed to retire when the rest 
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of Hayes’s brigade fell back, and, being in great danger of capture, the 
young lieutenant was directed to go and bring it away, which he did in 
safety, after riding through a heavy fire. On July 25, 1864, at the age 
of 21, McKinley was promoted to the rank of captain. The brigade 
continued its fighting up and down the Shenandoah Valley. At Berry- 
ville, Va., September 3, 1864, Captain McKinley’s horse was shot from 
under him. Served successively on the staffs of Generals R. B. Hayes, 
George Crook, and Winfield S. Hancock, and on March 14, 1865, was 
brevetted major of United States Volunteers by President Lincoln for 
gallantry in the battles of Opequan, Cedar Creek, and Fishers Hill. 
Was detailed as acting assistant adjutant-general of the First Division, 
First Army Corps, on the staff of General Samuel S. Carroll. At the 
close of the war was urged to remain in the Army, but, deferring to 
the judgment of his father, was mustered out of the service July 26, 
1865, and returned to Poland. At once began the study of law under 
Glidden & Wilson, of Youngstown, Ohio, and later attended the law 
school in Albany, N. Y. Was admitted to the bar in March, 1867, at 
Warren, Ohio, and the same year removed to Canton, Ohio, which has 
since been his home. In 1867 his first political speeches were made in 
favor of negro suffrage. In 1869 was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Stark County, and served one term, being defeated two years later for 
the same office. Mr. McKinley took an active interest in State politics, 
and made speeches in many of the campaigns. On January 25, 1871, mar- 
ried Miss Ida Saxton. Two daughters were born to them, both of whom 
died in early childhood. In 1876 was elected a member of the National 
House of Representatives, and for fourteen years represented the Con- 
gressional district of which his county was a part, except for a portion 
of his fourth term, when he was unseated late in the first session. While 
‘n Congress served on the Committees on the Judiciary, Revision of the 
Laws, Expenditures in the Post-Office Department, Rules, and Ways 
and Means. As chairman of the last-named committee in the Fifty- 
first Congress, reported the tariff law of 1890. At the beginning of this 
Congress was defeated in the caucus of his party for the Speakership 
of the House. In the meantime, his district having been materially 
changed, he was defeated for reelection to Congress in November, 1890, 
though he largely reduced the usual majority against his party in the 
counties of which the new district was constituted. In 1891 was elected 
governor of Ohio by a plurality of 21,500, and in 1893 was reelected by 
a plurality of 80,995. In 1884 was a delegate at large to the Republican 
national convention, and supported James G. Blaine for President; was 
a member of the committee on resolutions, and presented the platform 
to the convention. Also attended the convention of his party in 1888 
as a delegate at large from Ohio, supporting John Sherman for Presi- 
dent, and as chairman of the committee on resolutions again reported 
the platform. In 1892 was again 4 delegate at large from Ohio, and 
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supported the renomination of Benjamin Harrison, and served as chair- 
man of the convention. At that convention 182 votes were cast for him 
for President, although he had persistently refused to have his name 
‘considered. On June 18, 1896, was nominated for President by the na- 
tional convention of his party at St. Louis, receiving on the first ballot 
661% out of a total of 922 votes. Was chosen President at the ensuing 
November election by a plurality in the popular vote of over 600,000, 
and received 271 electoral votes, against 176 for William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska. Was again nominated for the Presidency at the National 
Republican Convention which met at Philadelphia in June, r900. At 
the November election he was re-elected, receiving 292 electoral votes, 
against 155 votes for William J. Bryan. 

In September, rg901, he accepted an invitation to attend the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. Was shot Sept. 6, 1901, by an assassin 
in the Music Hall at Buffalo, and died from the effects of the wound, 
Sept. 14. He was buried at Canton, Ohio. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow- Citizens: 


In obedience to the will of the people, and in their presence, by the 
authority vested in me by this oath, I assume the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of President of the United States, relying upon the support 
of my countrymen and invoking the guidance of Almighty God. Our 
faith teaches that there is no safer reliance than upon the God of our 
fathers, who has so singularly favored the American people in every 
national trial, and who will not forsake us so long as we obey His com- 
mandments and walk humbly in His footsteps. 

The responsibilities of the high trust to which I have been called— 
always of grave importance—are augmented by the prevailing business 
conditions, entailing idleness upon willing labor and loss to useful en- 
terprises. The country is suffering from industrial disturbances from 
which speedy relief must be had. Our financial system needs some re- 
vision ; our money is all good now, but its value must not further be 
threatened. It should all be put upon an enduring basis, not subject to 
easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. Our currency should 
continue under the supervision of the Government. ‘The several forms 
of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant embarrassment 
to the Government and a safe balance in the Treasury. Therefore I 
believe it necessary to devise a system which, without diminishing the 
circulating medium or offering a premium for its contraction, will pre- 
sent a remedy for those arrangements which, temporary in their nature, 
might well in the years of our prosperity have been displaced by wiser 
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provisions. With adequate revenue secured, but not until then, we 
can enter upon such changes in our fiscal laws as will, while insuring 
safety and volume to our money, no longer impose upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of maintaining so large a gold reserve, with its 
attendant and inevitable temptations to speculation. Most of our finan- 
cial laws are the outgrowth of experience and trial, and should not be 
amended without investigation and demonstration of the wisdom of the 
proposed changes. We must be both ‘‘sure we are right’ and ‘‘ make 
haste slowly.”’ If, therefore,. Congress, in its wisdom, shall deem it 
expedient to create a commission to take under early consideration the 
revision of our coinage, banking and currency laws, and give them that 
exhaustive, careful and dispassionate examination that their impor- 
tance demands, I shall cordially concur in such action. If such power 
is vested in the President, it is my purpose to appoint a commission of 
prominent, well-informed citizens of different parties, who will com- 
mand public confidence, both on account of their ability and special fit- 
ness for the work. Business experience and public training may thus 
be combined, and the patriotic zeal of the friends of the country be so 
directed that such a report will be made as to receive the support of all 
parties, and our finances cease to be the subject of mere partisan con- 
tention. The experiment is, at all events, worth a trial, and, in my 
Opinion, it can but prove beneficial to the entire country. 

The question of international bimetallism will have early and earnest 
attention. It will be my constant endeavor to secure it by co-oper- 
ation with the other great commercial powers of the world. Until that 
condition is realized when the parity between our gold and silver money 
springs from and is supported by the relative value of the two metals, 
the value of the silver already coined and of that which may hereafter 
be coined, must be kept constantly at par with gold by every resource at 
our command. The credit of the Government, the integrity of its cur- 
rency, and the inviolability of its obligations must be preserved. This 
was the commanding verdict of the people, and it will not be unheeded. 

Economy is demanded in every branch of the Government at all 
times, but especially in periods, like the present, of depression in busi- 
ness and distress among the people. The severest economy must be 
observed in all public expenditures, and extravagance stopped wherever 
it is found, and prevented wherever in the future it may be developed. 
If the revenues are to remain as now, the only relief that can come 
must be from decreased expenditures. But the present must not be- 
come the permanent condition of the Government. It has been our 
uniform practice to retire, not increase our outstanding obligations, and 
this policy must again be resumed and vigorously enforced. Our rev- 
enues should always be large enough to meet with ease and promptness 
not only our current needs and the principal and interest of the public 
debt, but to make proper and liberal provision for that most deserving 
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body of public creditors, the soldiers and sailors and the widows and 
orphans who are the pensioners of the United States. 

The Government should not be permitted to run behind or increase 
its debt in times like the present. Suitably to provide against this is 
the mandate of duty—the certain and easy remedy for most of our 
financial difficulties. A deficiency is inevitable so long as the expendi- 
tures of the Government exceed its receipts. It can only be met by 
loans or an increased revenue. While a large annual surplus of reve- 
nue may invite waste and extravagance, inadequate revenue creates 
distrust and undermines public and private credit. Neither should be 
encouraged. Between more loans and more revenue there ought to be 
but one opinion. We should have more revenue, and that without 
delay, hindrance, or postponement. A surplus in the Treasury created 
by loans is not a permanent or safe reliance. It will suffice while it 
lasts, but it can not last long while the outlays of the Government are 
greater than its receipts, as has been the case during the past two years. 
Nor must it be forgotten that however much such loans may tempo- 
rarily relieve the situation, the Government is still indebted for the 
amount of the surplus thus accrued, which it must ultimately pay, 
while its ability to pay is not strengthened, but weakened by a con- 
tinued deficit. Loans are imperative in great emergencies to preserve 
the Government or its credit, but a failure to supply needed revenue in 
time of peace for the maintenance of either has no justification. 

The best way for the Government to maintain its credit is to pay as 
it goes—not by resorting to loans, but by keeping out of debt — 
through an adequate income secured by a system of taxation, external 
or internal, or both. It is the settled policy of the Government, 
pursued from the beginning and practised by all parties and Admin- 
istrations, to raise the bulk of our revenue from taxes upon foreign 
productions entering the United States for sale and consumption, and 
avoiding, for the most part, every form of direct taxation, except in 
time of war. The country is clearly opposed to any needless additions 
to the subject of internal taxation, and is committed by its latest 
popular utterance to the system of tariff taxation. There can be no 
misunderstanding, either, about the principle upon which this tariff 
taxation shall be levied. Nothing has ever been made plainer at a 
general election than that the controlling principle in the raising of 
revenue from duties on imports is zealous care for American interests 
and American labor. The people have declared that such legislation 
should be had as will give ample protection and encouragement to the 
industries and the development of our country. It is, therefore, ear- 
nestly hoped and expected that Congress will, at the earliest practicable 
moment, enact revenue legislation that shall be fair, reasonable, con- 
servative, and just, and which, while supplying sufficient revenue for 
public purposes, will still-be signally beneficial and helpful to every 
section and every enterprise of the people. ‘So this policy we are all, 
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of whatever party, firmly bound by the voice of the people —a power 
vastly more potential than the expression of any political platform. 
The paramount duty of Congress is to stop deficiencies by the restora- 
tion of that protective legislation which has always been the firmest 
prop of the Treasury. The passage of such a law or laws would 
strengthen the credit of the Government both at home and abroad, and 
go far toward stopping the drain upon the gold reserve held for the 
redemption of our currency, which has been heavy and well-nigh con- 
stant for several years. 3 : 

In the revision of the tariff especial attention should be given to the 
re-enactment and extension of the reciprocity principle of the law of 
1890, under which so great a stimulus was given to our foreign trade 
in new and advantageous markets for our surplus agricultural and man- 
ufactured products. The brief trial given this legislation amply justifies 
a further experiment and additional discretionary power in the making 
of commercial treaties, the end in view always to be the opening up of 
new markets for the products of our country, by granting concessions 
to the products of other lands that we need and cannot produce our- 
selves, and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own people, 
but tend to increase their employment. 

The depression of the past four years has fallen with especial sever- 
ity upon the great body of toilers of the country, and upon none more 
than the holders of small farms. Agriculture has languished and labor 
suffered. The revival of manufacturing will be a relief to both. No 
portion of our population is more devoted to the institution of free gov- 
ernment nor more loyal in their support, while none bears more cheer- 
fully or fully its proper share in the maintenance of the Government or 
is better entitled to its wise and liberal care and protection. Legislation 
helpful to producers is beneficial to all. The depressed condition of in- 
dustry on the farm and in the mine and factory has lessened the ability 
of the people to meet the demands upon them, and they rightfully ex- 
pect that not only a system of revenue shall be established that will 
secure the largest income with the least burden, but that every means 
will be taken to decrease, rather than increase, our public expenditures. 
Business conditions are not the most promising. It will take time to re- 
store the prosperity of former years. If we cannot promptly attain it, 
we can resolutely turn our faces in that direction and aid its return by 
friendly legislation. However troublesome the situation may appear, 
Congress will not, I am sure, be found lacking in disposition or ability to 
relieve it as far as legislation can do so. The restoration of confidence 
and the revival of business, which men of all parties so much desire, 
depend more largely upon the prompt, energetic, and intelligent action 
of Congress than upon any other single agency affecting the situation. 

It is inspiring, too, to remember that no great emergency in the one 
hundred and eight years of our eventful national life has ever arisen 
that has not been met with wisdom and courage by the American 
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people, with fidelity to their best interests and highest destiny, and to 
the honor of the American name. These years of glorious history have 
exalted mankind and advanced the cause of freedom throughout the 
world, and immeasurably strengthened the precious free institutions 
which we enjoy. The people love and will sustain these institutions. 
The great essential to our happiness and prosperity is that we adhere 
to the principles upon which the Government was established and in- 
sist upon their faithful observance. Equality of rights must pre- 
vail, and our laws be always and everywhere respected and obeyed. 
We may have failed in the discharge of our full duty as citizens of the 
great Republic, but it is consoling and encouraging to realize that free 
speech, a free press, free thought, free schools, the free and unmolested 
right of religious liberty and worship, and free and fair elections are 
dearer and more universally enjoyed to-day than ever before. ‘These 
guaranties must be sacredly preserved and wisely strengthened. The 
constituted authorities must be cheerfully and vigorously upheld. 
Lynchings must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like 
the United States ; courts, not mobs, must execute the penalties of the 
law. The preservation of public order, the right of discussion, the integ- 
rity of courts, and the orderly administration of justice must continue 
forever the rock of safety upon which our Government securely rests. 

One of the lessons taught by the late election, which all can rejoice 
in, is that the citizens of the United States are both law-respecting and 
law-abiding people, not easily swerved from the path of patriotism and 
honor. This is in entire accord with the genius of our institutions, 
and but emphasizes the advantages of inculcating even a greater love 
for law and order in the future. Immunity should be granted to none 
who violate the laws, whether individuals, corporations, or communities; 
and as the Constitution imposes upon the President the duty of both its 
own execution, and of the statutes enacted in pursuance of its pro- 
visions, I shall endeavor carefully to carry them into effect. The 
declaration of the party now restored to power has been in the past that 
of ‘‘opposition to all combinations of capital organized in trusts, or 
otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citi- 
zens,’’ and it has supported ‘‘stch legislation as will prevent the 
execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on 
their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of their products 
to the market.’’ This purpose will be steadily pursued, both by the 
enforcement of the laws now in existence and the recommendation and 
support of such new statutes as may be necessary to carry it into effect. 

Our naturalization and immigration laws should be further improved 
to the constant promotion of a safer, a better, and a higher citizenship. 
A grave peril to the Republic would be a citizenship too ignorant to 
understand or too vicious to appreciate the great value and beneficence 
of our institutions and laws, and against all who come here to make 
war upon them our gates must be promptly and tightly closed. Nor 
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must we be unmindful of the need of improvement among our own 
citizens, but with the zeal of our forefathers encourage the spread of 
knowledge and free education. Illiteracy must be banished from the 
land if we shall attain that high destiny as the foremost of the enlight- 
ened nations of the world which, under Providence, we ought to achieve. 

Reforms in the civil service must go on; but the changes should be 
real and genuine, not perfunctory, or prompted by a zeal in behalf of 
any party simply because it happens to be in power. As a member of 
Congress I voted and spoke in favor of the present law, and I shall 
attempt its enforcement in the spirit in which it was enacted. The 
purpose in view was to secure the most efficient service of the best men 
who would accept appointment under the Government, retaining faith- 
ful and devoted public servants in office, but shielding none, under the 
authority of any rule or custom, who are inefficient, incompetent, or 
unworthy. The best interests of the country demand this, and the 
people heartily approve the law wherever and whenever it has been 
thus administrated. 

Congress should give prompt attention to the restoration of our 
American merchant marine, once the pride of the seas in all the great 
ocean highways of commerce. To my mind, few more important sub- 
jects so imperatively demand its intelligent consideration. The United 
States has progressed with marvelous rapidity in every field of enter- 
prise and endeavor until we have become foremost in nearly all the 
great lines of inland trade, commerce, and industry. Yet, while this is 
true, our American merchant marine has been steadily declining until 
it is now lower, both in the percentage of tonnage and the number of 
vessels employed, than it was prior to the Civil War. Commendable 
progress has been made of late years in the upbuilding of the American 
Navy, but we must supplement these efforts by providing as a proper 
consort for it a merchant marine amply sufficient for our own carrying 
trade to foreign countries. The question is one that appeals both to 
our business necessities and the patriotic aspirations of a great people. 

It has been the policy of the United States since the foundation of 
the Government to cultivate relations of peace and amity with all the 
nations of the world, and this accords with my conception of our duty 
now. We have cherished the policy of non-interference with the affairs 
of foreign governments wisely inaugurated by Washington, keeping 
ourselves free from entanglement, either as allies or foes, content to 
leave undisturbed with them the settlement of their own domestic con: 
cerns. It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign policy, 
which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of our national honor, and 
always insisting upon the enforcement of the lawful rights of Ameri- 
can citizens everywhere. Our diplomacy should seek nothing more and 
accept nothing less than is due us. We want no wars of conquest; we 
must avoid the temptation of territorial aggression. War should never 
be entered upon until every agency of peace has failed ; peace is prefer- 
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able to war in almost every contingency. Arbitration is the true 
method of settlement of international as well as local or individual 
differences. It was recognized as the best means of adjustment of dif- 
ferences between employers and employees by the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, in 1886, and its application was extended to our diplomatic 
relations by the unanimous concurrence of the Senate and House of the 
Fifty-first Congress in 1890. The latter resolution was accepted as the 
basis of negotiations with us by the British House of Commons in 
1893, and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain was signed at Washington and trans- 
mitted to the Senate for its ratification in January last. Since this 
treaty is clearly the result of our own initiative; since it has been rec- 
ognized as th: leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history —the adjustment of difficulties by judicial meth- 
ods rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the world the 
glorious example of reason and peace, not passion and war, controlling 
the relations between two of the greatest nations in the world, an ex- 
ample certaim to be followed by others, I respectfully urge the early 
action of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, but as a 
duty to mankind. The importance and moral influence of the ratifica- 
tion of such a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause of ad- 
vancing civilization. It may well engage the best thought of the - 
statesmen and people of every country, and I cannot but consider it 
fortunate that it was reserved to the United States to have the leader- 
ship in so grand a work. 

It has been the uniform practice of each President to avoid, as far as 
possible, the convening of Congress in extraordinary session. It is an 
example which, under ordinary circumstances and in the absence of a 
public necessity, is to be commended. But a failure to convene the 
representatives of the people in Congress in extra session when it 
involves neglect of a public duty places the responsibility of such neg- 
lect upon the Executive himself. ‘The condition of the public Treas- 
ury, as has been indicated, demands the immediate consideration of 
Congress. It alone has the power to provide revenues for the Govern- 
ment. Not to convene it under such circumstances I can view in no 
other sense than the neglect of a plain duty. I do not sympathize 
with the sentiment that Congress in session is dangerous to our general 
business interests. Its members are the agents of the people, and their 
presence at the seat of Government in the execution of the sovereign 
will should not operate as an injury, but a benefit. There could be no 
better time to put the Government upon a sound financial-and economic 
basis than now. ‘The people have only recently voted that this should 
be done, and nothing is more binding upon the agents of their will than 
the obligation of immediate action. It has always seemed to me that 
the postponemeut of the meeting of Congress until more than a year 
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after it has been chosen deprived Congress too often of the inspiration 
of the popular will and the country of the corresponding benefits. It 
is evident, therefore, that to postpone action in the presence of so great 
a necessity would be unwise on the part of the Executive because 
unjust to the interests of the people. Our action now will be freer from 
mere partisan consideration than if the question of tariff revision was 
postponed until the regular session of Congress. We are nearly two 
years from a Congressional election, and politics cannot so greatly dis- 
tract us as if such contest was.immediately pending. We can approach 
the problem calmly and patriotically, without fearing its effect upon an 
early election. 

Our fellow-citizens who may disagree with us upon the character of 
this legislation prefer to have the question settled now, even against 
their preconceived views, and perhaps settled so reasonably, as I trust 
and believe it will be, as to insure great permanence, than to have 
further uncertaiiaty menacing the vast and varied business interests of 
the United States. Again, whatever action Congress may take will be 
given a fair opportunity for trial before the people are called to pass 
judgment upon it, and this I consider a great essential to the rightful 
and lasting settlement of the question. In view of these considerations, 
I shall deem it my duty as President to convene Congress in extraor- 
dinary session on Monday, the 15th day of March, 1897. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the country upon the fraternal spirit of 
the people and the manifestations of good will everywhere so apparent. 
The recent election not only most fortunately demonstrated the oblitera- 
tion of sectional or geographical lines, but to some extent also the 
prejudices which for years have distracted our councils and marred our 
true greatness asa nation. The triumph of the people, whose verdict 
is carried into effect to-day, is not the triumph of one section, nor 
wholly of one party, but of all sections and all the people. The North 
and the South no longer divide on the old lines, but upon principles 
and policies; and in this fact surely every lover of the country can find 
cause for true felicitation. Let us rejoice in and cultivate this spirit; 
it is ennobling and will be both a gain and a blessing to our beloved 
country. It will be my constant aim to do nothing, and permit noth- 
ing to be done, that will arrest or disturb this growing sentiment of 
unity and co-operation, this revival of esteem and affiliation which 
now animates so many thousands in both the old antagonistic sec- 
tions, but I shall cheerfully do everything possible to promote and in- 
crease it. 

Let me again repeat the words of the oath administered by the Chief 
Justice which, in their respective spheres, so far as applicable, I would 
have all my countrymen observe: ‘‘I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.’’ 
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This is the obligation I have reverently taken before the Lord Most 
High. To keep it will be my single purpose, my constant prayer; and 
I shall confidently rely upon the forbearance and assistance of all the 
people in the discharge of my solemn responsibilities. 


MESSAGES. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 15, 1897- 
To the Congress of the United States : 

Regretting the necessity which has required me to call you together, 
I feel that your assembling in extraordinary session is indispensable 
because of the condition in which we find the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. It is conceded that its current expenditures are greater than its 
receipts, and that such a condition has existed for now more than three 
years. With unlimited means at our command, we are presenting the 
remarkable spectacle of increasing our public debt by borrowing money 
to meet the ordinary outlays incident upon even an economical and 
prudent administration of the Government. An examination of the 
subject discloses this fact in every detail and leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the condition of the revenue which allows it is unjusti- 
fiable and should be corrected. . 

We find by the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, from all sources were 
$425,868,260.22, and the expenditures for all purposes were $415,953,- 
806.56, leaving an excess of receipts over expenditures of $9,914,453.66. 
During that fiscal year $40,570,467.98 were paid upon the public debt, 
which had been reduced since March 1, 1889, $259,076,890, and the 
annual interest charge decreased $11,684,576.60. The receipts of the 
Government from all sources during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, amounted to $461,716,561.94, and its expenditures to $459,374,- 
887.65, showing an excess of receipts over expenditures of $2,341,674.29. 

Since that time the. receipts of no fiscal year, and with but few 
exceptions of no month of any fiscal year, have exceeded the expendi- 
tures. The receipts of the Government, from all sources, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, were $372,802,498.29, and its expendi- 
tures $442,605,758.87, leaving a deficit, the first since the resumption 
of specie payments, of $69,803,260.58. Notwithstanding there was a 
decrease of $16,769,128.78 in the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
as compared with the previous fiscal year, its income was still not suf- 
ficient to provide for its daily necessities, and the gold reserve in the 
Treasury for the redemption of greenbacks was drawn upon to meet 
them. But this did not suffice, and the Government then resorted to 
loans to replenish the reserve. 

In February, 1894, $50,000,000 in bonds were issued, and in Novem- 
ber following a second issue of $50,000,000 was deemed necessary. 
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The sum of $117,171,795 was realized by the sale of these bonds, but the 
reserve was steadily decreased uutil, on February 8, 1895, athird “le 
of $62,315,400 in bonds, for $65,116,244, was announced to Congies.. 

The receipts of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, were $390.373,203.30, and the expenditures $433,178,426.48, 
showing a deficit of $42,805,223.18. A further loan of $100,000,000 
was negotiated by the Government in February, 1896, the sale netting 
111,166,246, and swelling the aggregate of bonds issued within three 
years to $262,315,400. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, the 
revenues of the Government from all sources amounted to $409,475,- 
408.78, while its expenditures were $434,678,654.48, or an excess of 
expenditures over receipts of $25,203,245.70. In other words, the total 
receipts for the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1896, were insufficient 
by $137,811,729.46 to meet the total expenditures. 

Nor has this condition since improved. For the first half of the 
present fiscal year, the r=ceipts of the Government, exclusive of postal 
revenues, were $157,507,603.76, and its expenditures, exclusive of 
postal service, $195,410,000.22, or an excess of expenditures over 
receipts of $37,902,396.46. In January of this year, the receipts, ex- 
clusive of postal revenues, were $24,316,994.05, and the expenditures, 
exclusive of postal service, $30,269,389.29, a deficit of $5,952,395.24 for 
the month. In February of this year, the receipts, exclusive of postal 
revenues, were $24,400,997.38, and expenditures, exclusive of postal 
service, $28,796,056.66, a deficit of $4,395,059.28; or a total deficiency 
of $186,061,580.44 for the three years and eight months ending March 
1, 1897. Not only are we without a surplus in the Treasury, but with 
an increase in the public debt there has been a corresponding increase 
in the annual interest charge, from $22,893,883.20 in 1892, the lowest 
of any year since 1862, to $34,387,297.60 in 1896, or an increase of 
$11,493,414.40. 

It may be urged that even if the revenues of the Government had 
been sufficient to meet all its ordinary expenses during the past three 
years, the gold reserve would still have been insufficient to meet the 
demands upon it, and that bonds would necessarily have been issued for 
its repletion. Be this as it may, it is clearly manifest, without denying 
or affirming the correctness of such a conclusion, that the debt would 
have been decreased in at least the amount of the deficiency, and busi- 
ness confidence immeasurably strengthened throughout the country. 

Congress should promptly correct the existing condition. Ample 
revenues must be supplied not only for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, but for the prompt payment of liberal pensions and the 
liquidation of the principal and interest of the public debt. In raising 
revenue, duties should be so levied upon foreign products as to preserve 
the home market, so far as possible, to our own producers; to revive 
and increase manufactures; to relieve and encourage agriculture; to 
increase our domestic and foreign commerce; to aid and develop mining 
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and building; aud to render to labor in every field of useful occupation 
the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which skill and industry are 
justly entitled. The necessity of the passage of a tariff law which shall 
provide ample revenue, need not be further urged. The imperative 
demand of the hour is the prompt enactment of such a measure, and to 
this object I earnestly recommend that Congress shall make every en- 
deavor. Before other business is transacted, let us first provide suf- 
ficient revenue to faithfully administer the Government without the 
contracting of further debt, or the continued disturbance of our 
- finances. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 7, 7897. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

Information which has recently come to me from the governors of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and from prominent citizens of 
these States and Tennessee, warrants the conclusion that widespread 
distress, involving the destruction of a large amount of property and 
loss of human life, has resulted from the floods which have submerged 
that section of the country. These are stated, on reliable authority, to 
be the most destructive floods that have ever devastated the Mississippi 
Valley, the water being much higher than the highest stage it has 
reached before. From Marion, Ark., north of Memphis, to Green- 
ville, Miss., a distance of more than 250 miles by river, it is reported 
there are now at least fifty towns and villages under water, and a terri- 
tory extending from roo miles north of Memphis to 200 miles south, 
and from 5 to 4o miles wide, is submerged. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of cultivated soil, with growing crops, are included in the sub- 
merged territory. In this section alone there are from 50,000 to 60,000 
people whose property has been destroyed and whose business has been 
suspended. Growing crops have been ruined, thousands of cattle have 
been drowned, and the inhabitants of certain areas threatened with 
starvation. Asa great majority of the sufferers are small farmers, they 
have thus been left entirely destitute, and will be unprepared for work 
even after the floods have subsided. 

The entire Mississippi Valley in Arkansas is flooded and communi- 
cation with many points cut off. In Mississippi a like condition exists, 
‘The levees in Louisiana, with a single exception, have held; but the 
water is rising and the situation there is reported as being extremely 
critical. 

Under such circumstances the citizens of these States look for the 
co-operation and support of the National Government in relieving the 
pressing cases of destitution for food, clothing, and shelter, which are 
beyond the reach of local efforts. The authorities who have communi- 
cated with the Executive recognize that their first and most energetic 
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duty is to provide as far as possible the means of caring for their own 
citizens; but nearly all of them agree in the opinion that after their re- 
sources have been exhausted a sum aggregating at least $150,000 and 
possibly $200,000 will be required for immediate use. 

Precedents are not wanting that in such emergencies as this Congress 
has taken prompt, generous, and intelligent action, involving the ex- 
penditure of corgiderable sums of money, with satisfactory results. In 
1874 $590,000 was appropriated, and in 1882 $350,000 was also appro- 
priated for relief in same direction, besides large sums in other years. 

The citizens’ relief committee of Memphis has taken prompt action, 
has already cared for from 6,000 to 7,000 refugees from the flooded dis- 
tricts, and they are still arriving in that city in large numbers daily. 
Supplies and provisions have been sent to the various points in Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi by this committee, but the utmost that can be 
done by these efforts is to partly relieve the most acute cases of suffering. 
No action has yet been taken for the great majority of the inhabitants 
living in the interior, whose condition has already been described. 

Under these conditions and having exerted themselves to the fullest 
extent, the local authorities have reluctantly confessed their inability 
to further cope with this distressing situation unaided by relief from 
the Government. It has therefore seemed to me that the representa- 
tives of the people should be promptly informed of the nature and ex- 
tent of the suffering and needs of these stricken people, and I have 
communicated these facts in the hope and belief that the legislative 
branch of the Government will promptly re-enforce the work of the local 
authorities in the States named. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 14, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the respective Houses of 
the Congress, a report of the Secretary of State representing the appro- 
priateness of early action in order that the Government of the United 
States may be enabled to accept the invitation of that of the French Re- 
public to participate in the Universal Exposition to be held at Paris 
in Ig0o. 

The recommendations of this report have my most cordial approval, 
and I urge upon the Congress such timely provision for this great in- 
ternational enterprise as will fittingly respond to the widely testified 
wish and expectation of our inventors and producers that they may 
have adequate opportunity again, as in the past, to fortify the impor- 
tant positions that have won in the world’s competitive fields of dis- 
covery and industry. Nor are the traditional friendships of the United 
States and France and the mutual advantages to accrue from their en- 
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larged commercial intercourse less important factors than the individual 
interests to be fostered by renewed participation in a great French ex- 
position, especially when it is remembered that the present display is 
projected with a degree of completeness and on a scale of magnificence 
beyond any of the European exhibitions that have marked the close of 
the century. 

It is proper that I should emphasize the need of early action, for if 
the present session pass without suitable provision being made, the 
postponement of the matter for nearly a year longer could not but op- 
erate greatly to the disadvantage of the United States, in view of the 
elaborate preparations already making by other governments, and of 
the danger that further delay may result in an inadequate allotment of 
space to this country as well as an incomplete organization of the Amer- 
ican exhibit. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 
Washington, May 3, 1897. 
Lo the Congress of the United States: . 

I transmit a report from the Secretary of State reciting the circum- 
stances attending the lynching at Hahnville, La., on the night of Au- 
gust 8, 1896, of three Italian subjects, named Salvatore Arena, Giuseppe 
Venturelia, and Lorenzo Salardino, and I recommend the appropria- 
tion by Congress, without admitting the liability of the Government 
of the United States in the premises, of the sum of’ $6,000, to be paid 
by the Secretary of State to the Government of Italy, and to be distrib- 
uted by that government in such manner as it may deem proper among 
the heirs of the three Italian subjects above named. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 1}, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of April 22, 
1897, addressed to the Secretary of State, a report from that officer 
relative to diplomatic and consular reports on postal savings banks sys- 
tems in foreign countries. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, Vay 17, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
Official information from our consuls in Cuba establishes the fact that 
a large number of American citizens in the island are in a state of des- 
titution, suffering for want of food and medicines. This applies par- 
ticularly to the rural districts of the central and eastern parts. 
199 
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The agricultural classes have been forced from their farms into the 
nearest towns, where they are without work or money. The local 
authorities of the several towns, however kindly disposed, are unable 
to relieve the needs of their own people, and are altogether powerless to 
help our citizens. 

The latest report of Consul-General Lee estimates six to eight hun- 
dred Americans are without means of support. I have assured him that 
provision would be made at once to relieve them. To that end I rec- 
ommend that Congress make,an appropriation-of not less than $50,000, 
to be immediately available for use, under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. 

It is desirable that a part of the sum which may be appropriated by 
Congress should, in the discretion of the Secretary of State, also be 
used for the transportation of American citizens who, desiring to return 
to the United States, are without means to do so. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, July 1, 1897. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On the 15th ultimo all the buildings of the immigration station at 
Ellis Island, New York, excepting the heating plant and lighting ap- 
paratus, were destroyed by fire. 

I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which states the fact and explains the need of rebuilding. 

In order that there may be no delay in this important work, I recom- 
mend that an appropriation be made at once of $600,000, the sum esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury as required for this purpose. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 23, 1897. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of State, with 
an accompanying paper, in response to the resolution of the Senate of 
July 12, 1897, requesting the Secretary of State to send to the diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States abroad a circular letter, sim- 
ilar to the one sent by Secretary Blaine on May 20, 1881, instructing 
them to obtain from the several foreign governments to which they are 
accredited as full information as possible (including copy of laws re- 
lating thereto) as to the nature and practical workings (including ex- 
penses, receipts, and rates) of the postal telegraphs, telephones, and 
postal savings banks of such countries as have adopted the same. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, /uly ae 1897. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


In my message convening the Congress in extraordinary session I 
called attention to a single subject — that of providing revenue adequate 
to meet the reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. I be- 
lieved that to be the most pressing subject for settlement then. A bill 
to provide the necessary revenues for the Government has already 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate and awaits execu- 
tive action. 

Another question of very great importance is that of the establish- 
ment of our currency and banking system on a better basis, which I 
commented upon in my inaugural address in the following words: 


Our financial system needs some revision; our money is all good now, but 
its value must not further be threatened. It should all be put upon an endur- 
ing basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. The 
several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant embarrass- 
ment to the Government and imperil a safe balance in the Treasury. 


Nothing was settled more clearly at the late national election than 
the determination upon the part of the people to keep their currency 
stable in value and equal to that of the most advanced nations of the 
world. 

The soundness of our currency is nowhere questioned. No loss can 
occur to its holders. It is the system which should be simplified and 
strengthened, keeping our money just as good as it is now with less ex- 
pense to the Government and the people. 

The sentiment of the country is strongly in favor of early action by 
Congress in this direction, to revise our currency laws and remove them 
from partisan contention. A notable assembly of business men with 
delegates from twenty-nine States and Territories was held at Indian- 
apolis in January of this year. ‘The financial situation commanded 
their earnest attention, and after a two days’ session the convention 
recommended to Congress the appointment of a monetary commission. 

I recommend this report to the consideration of Congress. The 
authors of the report recommend a commission ‘‘to make a thorough 
investigation of the monetary affairs and needs of this country in all 
relations and aspects, and to make proper suggestions as to any evils 
found to exist and the remedies therefor.’’ 

This subject should receive the attention of Congress at its special 
session. It ought not to be postponed until the regular session. 

I therefore urgently recommend that a special commission be created, 
non-partisan in its character, to be composed of well-informed citizens 
of different parties who will command the confidence of Congress and 
the country because of their special fitness for the work, whose duty it 
shall be to make recommendations of whatever changes in our present 
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banking and currency laws may be found necessary and expedient, and 
to report their conclusions on or before the rst day of November next, 
in order that the same may be transmitted by me to Congress for its 
consideration at its first regular session. 

It is to be hoped that the report thus made will be so comprehensive 
and sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable ac- 
tion of Congress. At all events, such a report cannot fail to be of 
value to the executive branch of the Government, as well as to those 
charged with public legislation, and to greatly assist in the establish- 
ment of an improved system of finance. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


ExEcuTIVE Mansion, December 6, 1897. 
To the Senate and [louse of Representatives: 


It gives me pleasure to extend greeting to the Fifty-fifth Congress, 
assembled in regular session at the seat of Government, with many of 
whose Senators and Representatives I have been associated in the 
legislative service. Their meeting occurs under felicitous conditions, 
justifying sincere congratulation and calling for our grateful acknowl. 
edgment to a beneficent Providence which has so signally blessed and 
prospered us as a nation. Peace and good will with all the nations of 
the earth continue unbroken. 

A matter of genuine satisfaction is the growing feeling of fraternal 
regard and unification of ali sections of our country, the incompleteness 
of which has too long delayed realization of the highest blessings of the 
Union. ‘The spirit of patriotism is universal and is ever increasing in 
fervor. The public questions which now most engross us are lifted far 
above either partisanship, prejudice, or former sectional differences, 
They affect every part of our common country alike and permit of no 
division on ancient lines. Questions of foreign policy, of revenue, the 
soundness of the currency, the inviolability of national obligations, the 
improvement of the public service, appeal to the individual conscience 
oI every earnest citizen to whatever party he belongs or in whatever 
section of the country he may reside. 


The extra session of this Congress which closed during July last en- 
acted important legislation, and while its full effect has not yet been 
realized, what it has already accomplished assures us of its timeliness 
and wisdom. To test its permanent value further time will be required, 
and the people, satisfied with its operation and results thus far, are in 
no mind to withhold from it a fair trial. 
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Tariff legislation having been settled by the extra session of Congress, 
the question next pressing for consideration is that of the currency. 

The work of putting our finances upon a sound basis, difficult as it 
may seem, will appear easier when we recall the financial operations of 
the Government since 1866. On the 30th day of June of that year 
we had outstanding demand liabilities in the sum of $728,868,447.41. 
On the rst of January, 1879, these liabilities had been reduced to 
$443,889,495.88. Of our interest-bearing obligations, the figures are even 
more striking. On July 1, 1866, the principal of the interest-bearing 
debt of the Government was $2,332,331,208. On the 1st day of July, 
1893, this sum had been reduced to $585,037, 100, or an aggregate reduc- 
tion of $1,747,294,108. The interest-bearing debt of the United States 
on the 1st day of December, 1897, was $847,365,620. ‘The Govern- 
ment money now outstanding (December 1) consists of $346,681,016 of 
United States notes, $107,793,280 of Treasury notes issued by au- 
thority of the law of 1890, $384,963,504 of silver certificates, and $61,- 
280,761 of standard silver dollars. 

With the great resources of the Government, and with the honorable 
example of the past before us, we ought not to hesitate to enter upon 
a currency revision which will make our demand obligations less oner- 
ous to the Government and relieve our financial laws from ambiguity 
and doubt. 

The brief review of what was accemplished from the close of the 
war to 1893, makes unreasonable and groundless any distrust either of 
our financial ability or soundness; while the situation from 1893 to 
1897 must admonish Congress of the immediate necessity of so legisla- 
ting as to make the return of the conditions then prevailing impossible. 

There are many plans proposed as a remedy for the evil. Before we 
can find the true remedy we must appreciate the real evil. It is not 
that our currency of every kind is not good, for every dollar of it is 
good ; good because the Government’s pledge is out to keep it so, and 
that pledge will not be broken. However, the guaranty of our purpose 
to keep the pledge will be best shown by advancing toward its fulfill- 
ment. 

The evil of the present system is found in the great cost to the Gov- 
ernment of maintaining the parity of our different forms of money, that 
is, keeping all of them at par with gold. We surely cannot be longer 
heedless of the burden this imposes upon the people, even under fairly 
prosperous conditions, while the past four years have demonstrated that 
it is not only an expensive charge upon the Government, but a danger- 
ous menace to the National credit. 

It is manifest that we must devise some plan to protect the Govern- 
ment against bond issues for repeated redemptions. We must either 
curtail the opportunity for speculation, made easy by the multiplied 
redemptions of our demand obligations, or increase the gold reserve for 
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their redemption. We have $900,000,000 of currency which the Gov- 
ernment by solemn enactment has undertaken to keep at par with gold. 
Nobody is obliged to redeem in gold but the Government. The banks 
are not required to redeem in gold. The Government is obliged to keep 
equal with gold all its outstanding currency and coin obligations, while 
its receipts are not required to be paid in gold. They are paid in every 
kind of money but gold, and the only means by which the Government 
can with certainty get gold is by borrowing. It can get it in no other 
way when it most needs it. “The Government without any fixed gold 
revenue is pledged to maintain gold redemption, which it has steadily 
and faithfully done, and which, under the authority now given, it will 
continue to do. 

The law which requires the Government, after having redeemed its 
United States notes, to pay them out again as current funds, demands a 
constant replenishment of the gold reserve. This is especially so in times 
of business panic and when the revenues are insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government. At such times the Government has no 
other way to supply its deficit and maintain redemption but through 
the increase of its bonded debt, as during the Administration of my 
predecessor, when $262,315,400 of four-and-a-half per cent bonds were 
issued and sold and the proceeds used to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in excess of the revenues and sustain the gold reserve. While 
it is true that the greater part of the proceeds of these bonds were used 
to supply deficient revenues, a considerable portion was required to 
maintain the gold reserve. 

With our revenues equal to our expenses, there would be no deficit 
requiring the issuance of bonds. But if the gold reserve falls below 
$100,000,000, how will it be replenished except by selling more bonds? 
Is there any other way practicable under existing law? The serious 
question then is, Shall we continue the policy that has been pursued 
in the past; that is, when the gold reserve reaches the point of danger, 
issue more bonds and supply the needed gold, or shall we provide other 
means to prevent these recurring drains upon the gold reserve? If no 
further legislation is had and the policy of selling bonds is to be con- 
tinued, then Congress should give the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to sell bonds at long or short periods, bearing a less rate of 
interest than is now authorized by law. 

I earnestly recommend, as soon as the receipts of the Government 
are quite sufficient to pay all the expenses of the Government, that 
when any of the United States notes are presented for redemption in 
gold and are redeemed in gold, such notes shall be kept and set apart, 
and only paid out in exchange for gold. This is an obvious duty. If 
the holder of the United States note prefers the gold and gets it from 
the Government, he should not receive back from the Government a 
United States note without paying gold in exchange for it. The 
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reason for this is made all the more apparent when the Government 
issues an interest-bearing debt to provide gold for the redemption of 
United States notes—a non-interest-bearing debt. Surely it should 
not pay them out again except on demand and for gold. If they are 
put out in any other way, they may return again to be followed by 
another bond issue to redeem them—another interest-bearing debt to 
redeem a non-interest-bearing debt. 

In my view, it is of the utmost importance that the Government 
should be relieved from the burden of providing all the gold required 
for exchanges and export. This responsibility is alone borne by the 
Government, without any of the usual and necessary banking powers 
to help itself. The banks do not feel the strain of gold redemption. 
The whole strain rests upon the Government, and the size of the gold 
seserve in the Treasury has come to be, with or without reason, the 
signal of danger or of security. This ought to be stopped. 

If we are to have an era of prosperity in the country, with sufficient 
receipts for the expenses of the Government, we may feel no immediate 
embarrassment from our present currency; but the danger still exists, 
and will be ever present, menacing us so long as the existing system 
continues. And, besides, it is in times of adequate revenues and busi- 
ness tranquillity that the Government should prepare for the worst. We 
cannot avoid, without serious consequences, the wise consideration and 
prompt solution of this question. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has outlined a plan, in great detail, 
for the purpose of removing the threatened recurrence of a depleted 
gold reserve and save us from future embarrassment on that account. 
To this plan I invite your careful consideration. 

I concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in his recommendation 
that National banks be allowed to issue notes to the face value of the 
bonds which they have deposited for circulation, and that the tax on 
circulating notes secured by deposit of such bonds be reduced to one- 
half of one per cent per annum. I also join him in recommending that 
authority be given for the establishment of National banks with a 
minimum capital of $25,000. This will enable the smaller villages and 
agricultural regions of the country to be supplied with currency to meet 
their needs. 

I recommend that the issue of National bank notes be restricted to 
the denomination of ten dollars and upwards. If the suggestions I 
have herein made shall have the approval of Congress, then I would 
recommend that National banks be required to redeem their notes in 
gold. 

‘The most important problem with which this Government is now called 
upon to deal pertaining to its foreign relations concerns its duty toward 
Spain and the Cuban insurrection. Problems and conditions more or less 
in conimon with those now existing have confronted this Government at 
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various times in the past. The story of Cuba for many years has been 
one of unrest, growing discontent, an effort toward a larger enjoyment of 
liberty and self-control, of organized resistance to the mother country, 
of depression after distress and warfare, and of ineffectual settlement 
to be followed by renewed revolt. For no enduring period since the 
enfranchisement of the continental possessions of Spain in the Western 
Continent has the condition of Cuba or the policy of Spain toward Cuba 
not caused concern to the United States. 

The prospect from time to time that the weakness of Spain’s hold upon 
the island and the political vicissitudes and embarrassments of the home 
Government might lead to the transfer of Cuba to a continental power 
called forth between 1823 and 1860 various emphatic declarations of the 
policy of the United States to permit no disturbance of Cuba’s connection 
with Spain unless in the direction of independence or acquisition by us 
through purchase, nor has there been any change of this declared policy 
since upon the part of the Government. 

The revolution which began in 1868 lasted for ten years despite the 
strenuous efforts of the successive peninsular governments to suppress 
it. Then as now the Government of the United States testified its grave 
concern and offered its aid to put an end to bloodshed in Cuba. The 
overtures made by General Grant were refused and the war dragged on, 
entailing great loss of life and treasure and increased injury to Ameri. 
can interests, besides throwing enhanced burdens of neutrality upon this 
Government. In 1878 peace was brought about by the truce of Zanjon, 
obtained by negotiations between the Spanish commander, Martinez de 
Campos, and the insurgent leaders. 

The present insurrection broke out in February, 1895. It is not my 
purpose at this time to recall its remarkable increase or to characterize 
its tenacious resistance against the enormous forces massed against it by 
Spain. The revolt and the efforts to subdue it carried destruction to 
every quarter of the island, developing wide proportions and defying the 
efforts of Spain for its suppression. The civilized code of war has been 
disregarded, no less so by the Spaniards than by the Cubans. 

The existing conditions can not but fill this Government and the Amer- 
ican people with the gravest apprehension. There is no desire on the part 
of our people to profit by the misfortunes of Spain. We have only the 
desire to see the Cubans prosperous and contented, enjoying that measure 
of self-control which is the inalienable right of man, protected in their 
right to reap the benefit of the exhaustless treasures of their country. 

' The offer made by my predecessor in April, 1896, tendering the friendly 
offices of this Government, failed. Any mediation on our part was not 
accepted. In brief, the answer read: ‘‘There is no effectual way to 
pacify Cuba unless it begins with the actual submission of the rebels 
to the mother country.’’ Then only could Spain act in the promised 
direction, of her own motion and after her own plans. 
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The cruel policy of concentration was initiated February 16, 1896. 
The productive districts controlled by the Spanish armies were depopu- 
lated. The agricultural inhabitants were herded in and about the gar- 
rison towns, their lands laid waste and their dwellings destroyed. This 
policy the late cabinet of Spain justified as a necessary measure of war 
and as a means of cutting off supplies from the insurgents. It has utterly 
failed as a war measure. It was not civilized warfare. It was extermi- 
nation. 

Against this abuse of the rights of war I have felt constrained on re+ 
peated oecasions to enter the firm and earnest protest of this Government. 
There was much of public condemnation of the treatment of American 
citizens by alleged illegal arrests and long imprisonment awaiting trial or 
pending protracted judicial proceedings. Ifelt it my first duty to make 
instant demand for the release or speedy trial of all American citizens 
under arrest. Before the change of the Spanish cabinet in October last 
twenty-two prisoners, citizens of the United States, had been given their 
freedom. 

For the relief of our own citizens suffering because of the conflict the 
aid of Congress was sought in a special message,* and under the appropria- 
tion of May 24,1897, effective aid has been given to American citizens in 
Cuba, many of them at their own request having been returned to the 
United States. 

The instructions given to our new minister to Spain before his depar- 
ture for his post directed him to impress upon that Government the sincere 
wish of the United States to lend its aid toward the ending of the war in 
Cuba by reaching a peaceful and lasting result, just and honorable alike 
to Spain and to the Cuban people. These instructions recited the char- 
acter and duration of the contest, the widespread losses it entails, the 
burdens and restraints it imposes upon us, with constant disturbance of 
national interests, and the injury resulting from an indefinite continuance 
of this state of things. It was stated that at this juncture our Govern- 
ment was constrained to seriously inquire if the time was not ripe when 
Spain of her own volition, moved by her own interests and every senti- 
ment of humanity, should put a stop to this destructive war and make 
proposals of settlement honorable to herself and just to her Cuban 
colony. It was urged that as a neighboring nation, with large interests 
in Cuba, we could be required to wait only a reasonable time for the 
mother country to establish its authority and restore peace and order 
within the borders of the island; that we could not contemplate an indefi- 
nite period for the accomplishment of this result. 

‘No solution was proposed to which the slightest idea of humiliation to 
Spain could attach, and, indeed, precise proposals were withheld to avoid 
embarrassment to that Government. All that was asked or expected 
was that some safe way might be speedily provided and permanent peace 
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restored, It so chanced that the consideration of this offer, addressed to 
the same Spanish administration which had declined the tenders of my 
predecessor, and which for more than two years had poured men and 
treasure into Cuba in the fruitless effort to suppress the revolt, fell to 
others. Between the departure of General Woodford, the new envoy, 
and his arrival in Spain the statesman who had shaped the policy of his 
country fell by the hand of an assassin, and although the cabinet of the 
late premier still held office and received from our envoy the proposals 
he bore, that cabinet gave place within a few days thereafter to a new 
administration, under the leadership of Sagasta. 

The reply to our note was received on the 23d day of October. It is 
in the direction of a better understanding. It appreciates the friendly 
purposes of this Government. It admits that our country is deeply 
affected by the war in Cuba and that its desires for peace are just. It 
declares that the present Spanish government is bound by every con- 
sideration to a change of policy that should satisfy the United States and 
pacify Cuba within a reasonable time. To this end Spain has decided to 
put into effect the political reforms heretofore advocated by the present 
premier, without halting for any consideration in the path which in its 
judgment leads to peace. The military operations, it is said, will con- 
tinue, but will be humane and conducted with all regard for private 
rights, being accompanied by political action leading to the autonomy of 
Cuba while guarding Spanish sovereignty. This, it is claimed, will result 
in investing Cuba with a distinct personality, the island to be governed 
by an executive and by a local council or chamber, reserving to Spain 
the control of the foreign relations, the army and navy, and the judicial 
administration. To accomplish this the present government proposes to 
modify existing legislation by decree, leaving the Spanish Cortes, with 
the aid of Cuban senators and deputies, to solve the economic problem 
and properly distribute the existing debt. 

In the absence of a declaration of the measures that this Government 
proposes to take in carrying out its proffer of good offices, it suggests 
that Spain be left free to conduct military operations and grant political 
reforms, while the United States for its part shall enforce its neutral obli- 
gations and cut off the assistance which it is asserted the insurgents 
receive from this country. The supposition of an indefinite prolongation 
of the war is denied. It is asserted that the western provinces are already 
well-nigh reclaimed, that the planting of cane and tobacco therein has 
been resumed, and that by force of arms and new and ample reforms very 
early and complete pacification is hoped for. 

The immediate amelioration of existing conditions under the new 
administration of Cuban affairs is predicted, and therewithal the dis- 
turbance and all occasion for any change of attitude on the part of the 
United States. Discussion of the question of the international duties 
and responsibilities of the United States as Spain understands them is 
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presented, with an apparent disposition to charge us with failure in this 
regard. This charge is without any basis in fact. It could not have 
been made if Spain had been cognizant of the constant efforts this 
Government has made, at the cost of millions and by the employment of 
-he administrative machinery of the nation at command, to perform its 
full duty according to the law of nations. That it has successfully pre- 
vented the departure of a single military expedition or armed vessel 
from our shores in violation of our laws would seem to be a sufficient 
answer. But of this aspect of the Spanish note it is not necessary to’ 
speak further now. Firm in the conviction of a wholly performed obli- 

gation, due response to this charge has been made in diplomatic course. 

Throughout all these horrors and dangers to our own peace this Gov- 
ernment has never in any way abrogated its sovereign prerogative of 
reserving to itself the determination of its policy and course according 
to its own high sense of right and in consonance with the dearest inter- 
ests and convictions of our own people should the prolongation of the 
strife so demand. 

Of the untried measures there remain only: Recognition of the insur- 
gents as belligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral 
intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compromise between 
the contestants, and intervention in favor of one or the other party. I 
speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not be thought of. That, 
by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 

Recognition of the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents has often been 
canvassed as a possible, if not inevitable, step both in regard to the pre- 
vious ten years’ struggle and during the present war. Iam not unmind- 
ful that the two Houses of Congress in the spring of 1896 expressed the 
opinion by concurrent resolution that a condition of public war existed 
requiring or justifying the recognition of a state of belligerency in Cuba, 
and during the extra session the Senate voted a joint resolution of like 
import, which, however, was not brought to a vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In the presence of these significant expressions of the sen- 
timent of the legislative branch it behooves the Executive to soberly 
consider the conditions under which so important a measure must needs 
rest for justification. It is to be seriously considered whether the Cuban 
insurrection possesses beyond dispute the attributes of statehood, which 
alone can demand the recognition of belligerency in its favor. Posses- 
sion, in short, of the essential qualifications of sovereignty by the insur- 
gents and the conduct of the war by them according to the received code 
of war are no less important factors toward the determination of the 
problem of belligerency than are the influences and consequences of the 
struggle upon the internal polity of the recognizing state. 

The wise utterances of President Grant in his memorable message of 
December 7, 1875, are signally relevant to the present situation in Cuba, 
and it may be wholesome now to recall. them. At that time a ruinous 
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conflict had for seven years wasted the neighboring island. During all 
those years an utter disregard of the laws of civilized warfare and of the 
just demands of humanity, which called forth expressions of condemna- 
‘tion from the nations of Christendom, continued unabated. Desolation 
and ruin pervaded that productive region, enormously affecting the com- 
merce of all commercial nations, but that of the United States more than 
any other by reason of proximity and larger trade and intercourse. At 
that juncture General Grant uttered these words, which now, as then, 
stim up the elements of the problem: ‘ 


A recognition of the independence of Cuba being, in my opinion, impracticable 
and indefensible, the question which next presents itself is that of the recognition of 
belligerent rights in the parties to the contest. 

In a former message to Congress* I had occasion to consider this question, and 
reached the conclusion that the conflict in Cuba, dreadful and devastating as were 
its incidents, did not rise to the fearful dignity of war. * * * It is possible that 
the acts of foreign powers, and even acts of Spain herself, of this very nature, might 
be pointed to in defense of such recognition. But now, as in its past history, the 
United States should carefully avoid the false lights which might lead it into the 
mazes of doubtful law and of questionable propriety, and adhere rigidly and sternly 
to the rule, which has been its guide, of doing only that which is right and hon- 
est and of good report. The question of according or of withholding rights of bel- 
ligerency must be judged in every case in view of the particular attending facts. 
Unless justified by necessity, it is always, and justly, regarded as an unfriendly act 
and a gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the rebellion. It is necessary, 
and it is required, when the interests and rights of another government or of its 
people are so far affected by a pending civil conflict as to require a definition of its 
relations to the parties thereto. But this conflict must be one which will be recog- 
nized in the sense of international law as war. Belligerence, too, is a fact. The 
mere existence of contending armed bodies and their occasional conflicts do not 
constitute war in the sense referred to. Applying to the existing condition of affairs 
in Cuba the tests recognized by publicists and writers on international law, and 
which have been observed by nations of dignity, honesty, and power when free from 
sensitive or selfish and unworthy motives, I fail to find in the insurrection the exist-~ 
ence of such a substantial political organization, real, palpable, and manifest to the 
world, having the forms and capable of the ordinary functions of government toward 
its own people and to other states, with courts for the administration of justice, with 
a local habitation, possessing such organization of force, such material, such occu- 
pation of territory, as to take the contest out of the category of a mere rebellious 
insurrection or occasional skirmishes and place it on the terrible footing of war, to 
which a recognition of belligerency would aim to elevate it. The contest, moreover, 
is solely on land; the insurrection has not possessed itself of a single seaport whence 
it may send forth its flag, nor has it any means of communication with foreign 
powers except through the military lines of its adversaries. No apprehension of 
any of those sudden and difficult complications which a war upon the ocean is apt 
to precipitate upon the vessels, both commercial and national, and upon the consular 
officers of other powers calls for the definition of their relations to the parties to the 
contest. Considered as a question of expediency, I regard the accordance of bellig- 
erent rights still to be as unwise and premature as I regard it to be, at present, 
indefensible as a measure of right. Such recognition entails upon the country 
according the rights which flow from it difficult and complicated duties, and requires 
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the exaction from the contending parties of the strict observance of their rights and 
obligations. It confers the right of search upon the high seas by vessels of both 
parties; it would subject the carrying of arms and munitions of war, which now may 
be transported freely and without interruption in the vessels of the United States, to 
detention and to possible seizure; it would give rise to countless vexatious ques- 
tions, would release the parent Government from responsibility for acts done by 
the insurgents, and would invest Spain with the right to exercise the supervision 
recognized by our treaty of 1795 over our commerce on the high seas, a very large 
part of which, in its traffic between the Atlantic and the Gulf States and between 
all of them and the States on the Pacific, passes through the waters which wash the 
Shores of Cuba. The exercise of this supervision could scarce fail to lead, if not to 
abuses, certainly to collisions perilous to the peaceful relations of the two States. 
There can be little doubt to what result such supervision would before long draw 
this nation. It would be unworthy of the United States to inaugurate the possi- 
bilities of such result by measures of questionable right or expediency or by any 
indirection. 


Turning to the practical aspects of a recognition of belligerency and 
reviewing its inconveniences and positive dangers, still further pertinent 
considerations appear. In the code of nations there is no such thing as 
a naked recognition of belligerency, unaccompanied by the assumption of 
international neutrality. Such recognition; without more, will not confer 
upon either party to a domestic conflict a status not theretofore actually 
possessed or affect the relation of either party to other states. The act 
of recognition usually takes the form of a solemn proclamation of neu- 
trality, which recites the de facto condition of belligerency as its motive. 
It announces a domestic law of neutrality in the declaring state. It as- 
sumes the international obligations of a neutral in the presence of a public 
state of war. It warnsall citizens and others within the jurisdiction of the 
proclaimant that they violate those rigorous obligations at their own peril 
and can not expect to be shielded from the consequences. ‘The right of 
visit and search on the seas and seizure of vessels and cargoes and contra- 
band of war and good prize under admiralty law must under international 
law be admitted as a legitimate consequence of a proclamation of bellig- 
erency. While according the equal belligerent rights defined by public 
law to each party in our ports disfavors would be imposed on both, which, 
while nominally equal, would weigh heavily in behalf of Spain herself. 
Possessing a navy and controlling the ports of Cuba, her maritime rights 
could be asserted not only for the military investment of the island, but 
up to the margin of our own territorial waters, and a condition of things 
would exist for which the Cubans within their own domain could not 
hope to create a parallel, while its creation through aid or sympathy from 
within our domain would be even more impossible than now, with the ad- 
ditional obligations of international neutrality we would perforce assume. 

The enforcement of this enlarged and onerous code of neutrality would 
only be influential within our own jurisdiction by land and sea and appli- 
cable by our own instrumentalities. It could impart to the United States 
no jurisdiction between Spain and the insurgents. It would give the 
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United States no right of intervention to enforce the conduct of the strife 
within the paramount authority of Spain according to the international 
code of war. 

For these reasons I regard the recognition of the belligerency of the 
Cuban insurgents as now unwise, and therefore inadmissible. Should 
that step hereafter be deemed wise as a measure of right and duty, the 
Executive will take it. 

Intervention upon humanitarian grounds has been frequently suggested 
and has not failed to receive my most anxious and earnest consideration. 
But should such a step be now taken, when it is apparent that a hopeful 
change has supervened in the policy of Spain toward Cuba? A new gov- 
ernment has taken office in the mother country. It is pledged in advance 
to the declaration that all the effort in the world can not suffice to main- 
tain peace in Cuba by the bayonet; that vague promises of reform after 
subjugation afford no solution of the insular problem; that with a substi- 
tution of commanders must come a change of the past system of warfare 
for one in harmony with a new policy, which shall no longer aim to drive 
the Cubans to the ‘‘horrible alternative of taking to the thicket or suc- 
cumbing in misery;’’ that reforms must be instituted in accordance with 
the needs and circumstances of the time, and that these reforms, while 
designed to give full autonomy to the colony and to create a virtual entity 
and self-controlled administration, shall yet conserve and affirm the sov- 
ereignty of Spain by a just distribution of powers and burdens upon a 
basis of mutual interest untainted by methods of selfish expediency. 

The first acts of the new government lie in these honorable paths. The 
policy of cruel rapine and extermination that so long shocked the universal 
sentiment of humanity has been reversed. Under the new military com- 
mander a broad clemency is proffered. Measures have already been set 
on foot to relieve the horrors of starvation. The power of the Spanish 
armies, it is asserted, is to be used notto spread ruin and desolation, but 
to protect the resumption of peaceful agricultural pursuits and productive 
industries. ‘That past methods are futile to force a peace by subjugation 
is freely admitted, and that ruin without conciliation must inevitably fail 
to win for Spain the fidelity of a contented dependency. 

Decrees in application of the foreshadowed reforms have already been 
promulgated. The full text of these decrees has not been received, but 
as furnished in a telegraphic summary from our minister are: All civil 
and electoral rights of peninsular Spaniards are, in virtue of existing con- 
stitutional authority, forthwith extended to colonial Spaniards. Ascheme 
of autonomy has been proclaimed by decree, to become effective upon rati- 
fication by the Cortes. It creates a Cuban parliament, which, with the 
insular executive, can consider and vote upon all subjects affecting local 
order and interests, possessing unlimited powers save as to matters of state, 
war, and the navy, as to which the Governor-General acts by his own 
authority as the delegate of the central Government. This parliament 
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receives the oath of the Governor-General to preserve faithfully the lib- 
erties and privileges of the colony, and to it the colonial secretaries are 
responsible. It has the right to propose to the central Government, 
through the Governor-General, modifications of the national charter and 
to invite new projects of law or executive measures in the interest of the 
colony. 

Besides its local powers, it is competent, first, to regulate electoral reg- 
istration and procedure and prescribe the qualifications of electors and 
the manner of exercising suffrage; second, to organize courts of justice 
‘with native judges from members of the local bar; third, to frame the 
insular budget, both as to expenditures and revenues, without limitation 
of any kind, and to set apart the revenues to meet the Cuban share of the 
national budget, which latter will be voted by the national Cortes with 
the assistance of Cuban senators and deputies; fourth, to initiate or take 
part in the negotiations of the national Government for commercial 
treaties which may affect Cuban interests; fifth, to accept or reject com- 
mercial treaties which the national Government may have concluded 
without the participation of the Cuban government; sixth, to frame the 
colonial tariff, acting in accord with the peninsular Government in sched- 
uling articles of mutual commerce between the mother country and the 
colonies. Before introducing or voting upon a bill the Cuban govern- 
ment or the chambers will lay the project before the central Government 
and hear its opinion thereon, all the correspondence in such regard being 
made public. Finally, all conflicts of jurisdiction arising between the dif- 
ferent municipal, provincial, and insular assemblies, or between the latter 
and the insular executive power, and which from their nature may not 
be referable to the central Government for decision, shall be submitted to 
the courts. 

That the government of Sagasta has entered upon a course from which 
recession with honor is impossible can hardly be questioned; that in the 
few weeks it has existed it has made earnest of the sincerity of its profes- 
sions is undeniable. I shall not impugn its sincerity, nor should impa- 
tience be suffered to embarrass it in the task it has undertaken. It is 
honestly due to Spain and to our friendly relations with Spain that she 
should be given a reasonable chance to realize her expectations and to 
prove the asserted efficacy of the new order of things to which she stands 
irrevocably committed. She has recalled the commander whose brutal 
orders inflamed the American mind and shocked the civilized world. 
She has modified the horrible order of concentration and has undertaken 
to care for the helpless and permit those who desire to resume the culti- 
vation of their fields to do so, and assures them of the protection of the 
Spanish Government in their lawful occupations. She has just released 
the Competitor prisoners, heretofore sentenced to death, and who have 
been the subject of repeated diplomatic correspondence during both this 
and the preceding Administration. 
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Not a single American citizen is now in arrest or confinement in Cuba 
of whom this Government has any knowledge. The near future will 
demonstrate whether the indispensable condition of a righteous peace, 
just alike to the Cubans and to Spain as well as equitable to all our in- 
terests so intimately involved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be at- 
tained. If not, the exigency of further and other action by the United 
States will remain to be taken. When that time comes that action will 
be determined in the line of indisputable right and duty. It will be 
faced, without misgiving or hesitancy in the light of the obligation this 
Government owes to itself, to the people who have confided to it the 
protection of their interests and honor, and to humanity. 

Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated 
only by upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion 
nor selfishness, the Government will continue its watchful care over the 
tights and property of American citizens and will abate none of its 
efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies a peace which shall be honor- 
able and enduring. If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by 
our obligations to ourselves, to civilization and humanity to intervene 
with force, it shall be without fault on our part and only because the 
necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the support and 
approval of the civilized world. 


By a special message dated the 16th day of June last, I laid before the 
Senate a treaty signed that day by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and of the Republic of Hawaii, having for its purpose the incor- 
poration of the Hawaiian Islands as an integral part of the United 
States and under its sovereignty. The Senate having removed the in- 
junction of secrecy, although the treaty is still pending before that 
body, the subject may be properly referred to in this Message because 
the necessary action of the Congress is required to determine by legisla- 
tion many details of the eventual union should the fact of annexation 
be accomplished, as I believe it should be. 

While consistently disavowing from a very early period any aggres- 
sive policy of absorption in regard to the Hawaiian group, a long series 
of declarations through three-quarters of a century has proclaimed the 
vital interest of the United States in the independent life of the Islands 
and their intimate commercial dependence upon this country. At the 
same time it has been repeatedly asserted that in no event could the 
entity of Hawaiian statehood cease by the passage of the Islands 
under the domination or influence of another power than the United 
States. Under these circumstances, the logic of events required that 
annexation, heretofore offered but declined, should in the ripeness of 
time come about as the natural result of the strengthening ties that 
bind us to those Islands, and be realized by the free will of the Hawai- 
ian State. 
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That treaty was unanimously ratified without amendment by the 
Senate and President of the Republic of Hawaii on the roth of Septem- 
ber last, and only awaits the favorable action of the American Senate 
to effect the complete absorption of the Islands into the domain of the 
United States. What the conditions of such a union shall be, the po- 
litical relation thereof to the United States, the character of the local 
administration, the quality and degree of the elective franchise of the 
inhabitants, the extension of the federal laws to the territory or the en- 
actment of special laws to fit the peculiar condition thereof, the regula- 
tion if need be of the labor system therein, are all matters which the 
treaty has wisely relegated to the Congress. 

If the treaty is confirmed as every consideration of dignity and honor 
requires, the wisdom of Congress will see to it that, avoiding abrupt 
assimilation of elements perhaps hardly yet fitted to share in the highest 
franchises of citizenship, and having due regard to the geographical 
conditions, the most just provisions for self-rule in local matters with 
the largest political liberties as an integrai part of our Nation will be 
accorded to the Hawaiians. No less is due to a people who, after 
nearly five years of demonstrated capacity to fulfill the obligations of 
self-governing statehood, come of their free will to merge their destinies 
in our body-politic. 


The questions which have arisen between Japan and Hawaii by 
reason of the treatment of Japanese laborers emigrating to the Islands 
under the Hawaiian-Japanese convention of 1888, are in a satisfactory 
stage of settlement by negotiation. This Government has not been in- 
vited to mediate, and on the other hand has sought no intervention in 
that matter, further than to evince its kindliest disposition toward such 
a speedy and direct adjustment by the two sovereign States in interest 
as shall comport with equity and honor. It is gratifying to learn that 
the apprehensions at first displayed on the part of Japan lest the cessa- 
tion of Hawaii’s national life through annexation might impair privi- 
leges to which Japan honorably laid claim, have given place to confi- 
dence in the uprightness of this Government, and in the sincerity of its 
purpose to deal with all possible ulterior questions in the broadest spirit 
of friendliness. 


As to the representation of this Government to Nicaragua, Salvador, 
and Costa Rica, I have concluded that Mr. William L. Merry, confirmed 
as minister of the United States to the States of Nicaragua, Salvador 
and Costa Rica, shall proceed to San José, Costa Rica, and there tem- 
porarily establish the headquarters of the United States to those three 
States. I took this action for what I regarded as the paramount inter- 
ests of this country. It was developed upon an investigation by the 
Secretary of State that the Government of Nicaragua, while not 
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unwilling to receive Mr, Merry in his diplomatic quality, was unable to 
do so because of the compact concluded June 20, 1895, whereby that 
Republic and those of Salvador and Honduras, forming what is known 
as the Greater Republic of Central America, had surrendered to the 
representative Diet thereof their right to receive and send diplomatic 
agents. ‘The Diet was not willing to accept him because he was not 
accredited to that body. I could not accredit him to that body because 
the appropriation law of Congress did not permit it. Mr. Baker, the 
present minister at Managua, has been directed to-present his letters of 
recall. : 

Mr. W. Godfrey Hunter has likewise been accredited to the Govern- 
ments of Guatemala and Honduras, the same as his predecessor- 
Guatemala is not a member of the Greater Republic of Central Amer- 
ica, but Honduras is. Should this latter Government decline to receive 
him, he has been instructed to report this fact to his Government and 
await its further instructions. 


A subject of large importance to our country, and increasing appre- 
ciation on the part of the people, is the completion of the great high- 
way of trade between the Atlantic and Pacific, known as the Nicaragua 
Canal. Its utility and value to American commerce is universally ad- 
mitted. [he Commission appointed under date of July 24 last ‘‘to 
continue the surveys and examinations authorized by the act approved 
March 2, 1895,” in regard to ‘‘the proper route, feasibility, and cost of 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, with a view of making complete 
plans for the entire work of construction of such canal,’’ is now em- 
ployed in the undertaking. In the future I shall take occasion to trans- 
mit to Congress the report of this Commission, making at the same 
time such further suggestions as may then seem advisable. 


Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1897, 
for the promotion of an international agreement respecting bimetallism, 
I appointed on the rath day of April, 1897, Hon. Edward O. Wolcott 
of Colorado, Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, and Hon. Charles J. 
Paine of Massachusetts, as special envoys to represent the United 
States. They have been diligent in their efforts to secure the concur- 
rence and cooperation of European countries in the international set- 
tlement of the question, but up to this time have not been able to secure 
an agreement contemplated by their mission. 

The gratifying action of our great sister Republic of France in join- 
ing this country in the attempt to bring about an agreement among the 
principal commercial nations of Europe, whereby a fixed and relative 
value between gold and silver shall be secured, furnishes assurance that 
we are not alone among the larger nations of the world in realizing the 
international character of the problem and in the.desire of reaching 
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some wise and practical solution of it. ‘The British Government has 
pubfished a 7ésumé of the steps taken jointly by the French ambassa- 
dor in London and the special envoys of the United States, with whom 
our ambassador at London actively co-operated in the presentation of 
this subject to Her Majesty’s Government. This will be laid before 
Congress. 

Our special envoys have not made their final report, as further ne- 
gotiations between the representatives of this Government and the 
Governments of other countries are pending and in contemplation. 
They believe that doubts which have been raised in certain quarters 
respecting the position of maintaining the stability of the parity be- 
tween the metals and kindred questions may yet be solved by further 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile it gives me satisfaction to state that the special envoys 
have already demonstrated their ability and fitness to deal with the 
subject, and it is to be earnestly hoped that their labors may result 
in an international agreement which will bring about recognition of 
both gold and silver as money upon such terms, and with such safe- 
guards as will secure the use of both metals upon a basis which shall 
work no injustice to any class of our citizens. 


In order to execute as early as possible the provisions of the third 
and fourth sections of the Revenue Act, approved July 24, 1897, I ap- 
pointed the Hon. John A. Kasson of Iowa, a special commissioner 
plenipotentiary to undertake the requisite negotiations with foreign 
countries desiring to avail themselves of these provisions. The nego- 
tiations are now proceeding with several Governments, both European 
_ and American. It is believed that by a careful exercise of the powers 
conferred by that Act some grievances of our own and of other coun- 
tries in our mutual trade relations may be either removed, or largely 
alleviated, and that the volume of our commercial exchanges may be 
enlarged, with advantage to both contracting parties. 

Most desirable from every standpoint of national interest and patri- 
otism is the effort to extend our foreign commerce. ‘To this end our 
merchant marine should be improved and enlarged. We should do our 
full share of the carrying trade of the world. We do not do it now. 
We should be the laggard no longer. The inferiority of our merchant 
marine is justly humiliating to the national pride. The Government by 
every proper constitutional means, should aid in making our ships fa- 
miliar visitors at every commercial port of the world, thus opening up 
new and valuable markets to the surplus products of the farm and the 
factory. 

The efforts which had been made during the two previous years by 
my predecessor to secure better protection to the fur seals in the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, were renewed at an early date by this 
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Administration, and have been pursued with earnestness. Upon my 
invitation, the Governments of Japan and Russia sent delegates to 
Washington, and an international conference was held during the 
rionths of October and November last, wherein it was unanimously 
agreed that under the existing regulations this species of useful ani- 
mals was threatened with extinction, and that an international agree- 
ment of all the interested powers was necessary for their adequate 
protection. 

The Government of Great Britain did not see proper to be repre- 
sented at this conference, but subsequently sent to Washington, as 
delegates, the expert commissioners of Great Britain and Canada who 
had, during the past two years, visited the Pribilof Islands, and who 
met in conference similar commissioners on the part of the United 
States. The result of this conference was an agreement on important 
facts connected with the condition of the seal herd, heretofore in dis- 
pute, which should place beyond controversy the duty of the Govern- 
ments concerned to adopt measures without delay for the preservation 
and <estoration of the herd. Negotiations to this end are now in 
progress, the result of which I hope to be able to report to Congress at 
an early day. 


International arbitration cannot be omitted from the list of subjects 
claiming our consideration. Events have only served to strengthen the 
general views on this question expressed in my inaugural address. The 
best sentiment of the civilized world is moving toward the settlement 
of differences between nations without resorting to the horrors of war. 
Treaties embodying these humane principles on broad lines, without in 
any way imperiling our interests or our honor, shall have my constant 
encouragement. 


The acceptance by this Government of the invitation of the Republic 
of France to participate in the Universal Exposition of 1900, at Paris, 
was immediately followed by the appointment of a special commissioner 
to represent the United States in the proposed exposition, with special 
reference to the securing of space for an adequate exhibit on behalf of 
the United States. 

The special commissioner delayed his departure for Paris long 
enough to ascertain the probable demand for space by American ex- 
hibitors. His inquiries developed an almost unprecedented interest in 
the proposed exposition, and the information thus acquired enabled 
him to justify an application for a much larger allotment of space for 
the American section than had been reserved by the exposition authori- 
ties. The result was particularly gratifying, in view of the fact that 
the United States was one of the last countries to accept the invitation 
of France. 
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The reception accorded our special commissioner was most cordial, 
-and he was given every reasonable assurance that the United States 
would receive a consideration commensurate with the proportions of 
our exhibit. The report of the special commissioner as to the magni- 
tude and importance of the coming exposition, and the great demand 
for space by American exhibitors, supplies new arguments for a liberal 
and judicious appropriation by Congress, to the end that an exhibit 
fairly representative of the industries and resources of our country may 
be made in an exposition which will illustrate the world’s progress 
during the nineteenth century. That exposition is intended to be the 
most important and comprehensive of the long series of international 
exhibitions, of which our own at Chicago was a brilliant example, and 
it is desirable that the United States should make a worthy exhibit of 
American genius and skill and their unrivaled achievements in every 
branch of industry. 


The present immediately effective force of the Navy consists of four 
battle ships of the first class, two of the second, and forty-eight other 
vessels, ranging from armored cruisers to torpedo boats. There are 
under construction five battle ships of the first class, sixteen torpedo 
boats, and one submarine boat. No provision has yet been made for 
the armor of three of the five battle ships, as it has been impossible to 
obtain it at the price fixed by Congress. It is of great importance that 
Congress provide this armor, as until then the ships are of no fighting 
value. 

The present naval force, especially in view of its increase by the ships 
now under construction, while not as large as that of a few other 
powers, is a formidable force; its vessels are the very best of each 
type; and with the increase that should be made to it from time to time 
in the future, and careful attention to keeping it in a high state of 
efficiency and repair, it is well adapted to the necessities of the country. 

The great increase of the Navy which has taken place in recent years 
was justified by the requirements for national defense, and has received 
public approbation. The time has now arrived, however, when this 
increase, to which the country is committed, should, for a time, take 
the form of increased facilities commensurate with the increase of our 
naval vessels. It is an unfortunate fact that there is only one dock on 
the Pacific Coast capable of docking our largest ships, and only one on 
the Atlantic Coast, and that the latter has for the last six or seven 
months been under repair and therefore incapable of use. Immediate 
steps should be taken to provide three or four docks of this capacity on 
the Atlantic Coast, at least one on the Pacific Coast, and a floating 
dock in the Gulf. This is the recommendation of a very competent 
Board, appointed to investigate the subject. There should also be 
ample provision made for powder and projectiles, and other munitions 
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of war, and for an increased number of officers and enlisted men. Some 
additions are also necessary to our navy-yards, for the repair and care 
of our large number of vessels. As there are now on the stocks five 
battle ships of the largest class, which cannot be completed for a year or 
two, I concur with the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy 
for an appropriation authorizing the construction of one battle ship for 
the Pacific Coast, where, at present, there is only one in commission 
and one under construction, while on the Atlantic Coast there are three 
in commission and four under construction ;.and also that several tor- 
pedo boats be authorized in connection with our general system of coast 
defense. 


The Territory of Alaska requires the prompt and early attention of 
Congress. The conditions now existing demand material changes in 
the laws relating to the Territory. The great influx of population 
during the past summer and fall and the prospect of a still larger 
immigration in the spring will not permit us to longer neglect the ex, 
tension of civil authority within the Territory or postpone the estab- 
lishment of a more thorough government. 

A general system of public surveys has not yet been extended to 
Alaska and all entries thus far made in that district are upon special 
surveys. ‘The act of Congress extending to Alaska the mining laws of 
the United States contained the reservation that it should not be con- 
strued to put in force the general land laws of the country. By act 
approved March 3, 1891, authority was given for entry of lands for 
town-site purposes and also for the purchase of not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres then or thereafter occupied for purposes of trade 
and manufacture. ‘The purpose of Congress as thus far expressed has 
been that only such rights should apply to that Territory as should be 
specifically named. 

It will be seen how much remains to be done for that vast and remote 
and yet promising portion of our country. Special authority was given 
to the President by the Act of Congress approved July 24, 1897, to di- 
vide that Territory into two land districts and to designate the bound- 
aries thereof and to appoint registers and receivers of said land offices, 
and the President was also authorized to appoint a surveyor-general for 
the entire district. Pursuant to this authority, a surveyor-general and 
receiver have been appointed, with offices at Sitka. If in the ensuing 
year the conditions justify it, the additional land district authorized by 
law will be established, with an office at some point in the Yukon 
Valley. No appropriation, however, was made for this purpose, and 
that is now necessary to be done for the two land districts into which 
the Territory is to be divided. 

I concur with the Secretary of War in his suggestions as to the ne- 
cessity for a military force in the Territory of Alaska for the protection 
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of persons and property. Already a small force, consisting of twenty- 
five men, with two officers, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ran- 
dall, of the Kighth Infantry, has been sent to St. Michael to establish a 
military post. 

As it is to the interest of the Government to encourage the develop- 
ment and settlement of the country and its duty to follow up its citizens 
there with the benefits of legal machinery, I earnestly urge upon Con- 
gress the establishment of a system of government with such flexibility 
as will enable it to adjust itself to the future areas of greatest population. 

The startling though possibly exaggerated reports from the Yukon 
River country, of the probable shortage of food for the large number of 
people who are wintering there without the means of leaving the country 
are confirmed in such measure as to justify bringing the matter to the 
attention of Congress. Access to that country in winter can be had 
only by the passes from Dyea and vicinity, which is a most difficult 
and perhaps an impossible task. However, should these reports of the 
suffering of our fellow-citizens be further verified, every effort at any 
cost should be made to carry them relief. 


For a number of years past it has been apparent that the conditions 
under which the Five Civilized Tribes were established in the Indian 
Territory under treaty provisions with the United States, with the right 
of self-government and the exclusion of all white persons from within 
their borders, have undergone so complete a change as to render the 
continuance of the system thus inaugurated practically impossible. The 
total number of the Five Civilized Tribes, as shown by the last census, 
is 45,494, and this number has not materially increased; while the 
white population is estimated at from 200,000 to 250,000 which, by 

permission of the Indian Government has settled in the Territory. 
The present area of the Indian Territory contains 25,694,564 acres, 
much of which is very fertile land. The United States citizens residing 
in the Territory, most of whom have gone there by invitation or with 
the consent of the tribal authorities, have made permanent homes for 
themselves. Numerous towns have been built in which from 500 to 
5,000 white people now reside. Valuable residences and business 
houses have been erected in many of them. Large business enter- 
prises are carried on in which vast sums of money are employed, and 
yet these people, who have invested their capital in the development of 
the prodyctive resources of the country, are without title to the land 
they occupy, and have no voice whatever in the government either of 
the Nations or Tribes. Thousands of their children who were born in 
the Territory are of school age, but the doors of the schools of the Na- 
tions are shut against them, and what education they get is by private 
contribution. No provision for the protection of the life or property of 
these white citizens is made by the Tribal Governments and Courts. 
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The Secretary of the Interior reports that leading Indians have ab- 
sorbed great tracts of land to the exclusion of the common people, and 
government by an Indian aristocracy has been practically established, 
to the detriment of the people. It has been found impossible for the 
United States to keep its citizens out of the Territory, and the execu- 
tory conditions contained in the treaties with these Nations have for 
the most part become impossible of execution. Nor has it been possi- 
ble for the Tribal Governments to secure to each individual Indian his 
full enjoyment in common with other Indians of the common property 
of the Nations. Friends of the Indians have long believed that the best 
interests of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes would be found in 
American citizenship, with all the rights and privileges which belong 
to that condition. 

By section 16, of the act of March 3, 1893, the President was author- 
ized to appoint three commissioners to enter into negotiations with the 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Muscogee (or Creek), and Seminole 
Nations, commonly known as the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian 
Territory. Briefly, the purposes of the negotiations were to be: The 
extinguishment of Tribal titles to any lands within that Territory now 
held by any and all such Nations or Tribes, either by cession of the same 
or some part thereof to the United States, or by allotment and division 
of the same in severalty among the Indians of such Nations or Tribes 
respectively as may be entitled to the same, or by such other method as 
may be agreed upon between the several Nations and Tribes aforesaid, 
or each of them, with the United States, with a view to such an adjust- 
ment upon the basis of justice and equity as may, with the consent of 
the said Nations of Indians so far as may be necessary, be requisite and 
suitable to enable the ultimate creation of a State or States of the 
Union which shall embrace the lands within said Indian Territory. 

The Commission met much opposition from the beginning. ‘The 
Indians were very slow to act, and those in control manifested a decided 
disinclination to meet with favor the propositions submitted to them. 
A little more than three years after this organization the Commission 
effected an agreement with the Choctaw Nation alone. ‘The Chicka- 
saws, however, refused to agree to its terms, and as they have a common 
interest with the Choctaws in the lands of said Nations, the agreement 
with the latter Nation could have no effect without the consent of the 
former. On April 23, 1897, the Commission effected an agreement 
with both tribes—the Choctaws and Chickasaws. This agreement, it 
is understood, has been ratified by the constituted authorities of the re- 
spective Tribes or Nations parties thereto, and only requires ratifica- 
tion by Congress to make it binding. 

On the 27th of September, 1897, an agreement was effected with the 
Creek Nation, but it is understood that the National Council of said 
Nation has refused to ratify the same. Negotiations are yet to be had 
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with the Cherokees, the most populous of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
with the Seminoles, the smallest in point of numbers and territory. 

The provision in the Indian Appropriation Act, approved June 10, 
- 1896, makes it the duty of the Commission to investigate and deter- 
mine the rights of applicants for citizenship in the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and to make complete census rolls of the citizens of said Tribes. 
The Commission is at present engaged in this work among the Creeks, 
and has made appointments for taking the census of these people up to 
and including the 30th of the present month. 

Should the agreement between the Choctaws and Chickasaws be 
ratified by Congress and should the other Tribes fail to make an 
agreement with the Commission, then it will be necessary that some 
legislation shall be had by Congress, which, while just and honorable 
to the Indians, shall be equitable to the white people who have settled 
upon these lands by invitation of the Tribal Nations. 

Hon. Henry lL. Dawes, Chairman of the Commission, in a letter ta 
the Secretary of the Interior, under date of October 11, 1897, says: 
‘‘ Individual ownership is, in their (the Commission’s) opinion, abso- 
lutely essential to any permanent improvement in present conditions, 
and the lack of it is the root of nearly all the evils which so grievously 
afflict these people. Allotment by agreement is the only possible 
method, unless the United States Courts are clothed with the authority 
to apportion the lands among the citizen aoe for whose use it was 
originally granted.’’ 

I concur with the Secretary of the Interior that there can be no cure 
for the evils engendered by the perversion of these great trusts, except- 
ing by their resumption by the Government which created them. 


The recent prevalence of yellow fever in a number of cities and towns 
throughout the South has resulted in much disturbance of commerce, 
and demonstrated the necessity of such amendments to our quarantine 
laws as will make the regulations of the national quarantine authorities 
paramount. The Secretary of the Treasury, in the portion of his 
report relating to the operation of the Marine Hospital Service, calls 
attention to the defects in the present quarantine laws, and recommends 
amendments thereto which will give the Treasury Department the 
requisite authority to prevent the invasion of epidemic diseases from 
foreign countries, and in times of emergency, like that of the past su:n- 
mer, will add to the efficiency of the sanitary measures for the protec- 
tion of the people, and at the same time prevent unnecessary restriction 
of commerce. I concur in his recommendation. 

In further effort to prevent the invasion of the United States by yel- 
low fever, the importance of the discovery of the exact cause of the 
disease, which up to the present time has been undetermined, is obvious, 
and to this end a systematic bacteriological investigation should be 
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made. I therefore recommend that Congress authorize the appoint 
ment of a commission by the President, to consist of four expert bac- 
teriologists, one to be selected from the medical officers of the Marine 
Hospital Service, one to be appointed from civil life, one to be detailed 
from the medical officers of the Army, and one from the medical officers 
of the Navy. 


The Union Pacific Railway, Main Line, was sold under the decree of 
the United States Court for the District of Nebraska, on the 1st and 2d 
of November of this year. ‘The amount due the Government consisted 
of the principal of the subsidy bonds, $27,236,512, and the accrued 
interest thereon, $31,211,711.75, making the total indebtedness, $58,- 
448,223.75. The bid at the sale covered the first mortgage lien and the 
entire mortgage claim of the Government, principal and interest. 

The sale of the subsidized portion of the Kansas Pacific Line, upon 
which the Government holds a second mortgage lien, has been post- 
poned at the instance of the Government to December 16, 1897. The 
debt of this division of the Union Pacific Railway to the Government 
on November 1, 1897, was the principal of the subsidy bonds, 
$6,303,000, and the unpaid and accrued interest thereon, $6,626,- 
690.33, making a total of $12,929,690. 33. 

The sale of this road was originally advertised for November 4, but 
for the purpose of securing the utmost public notice of the event it was 
postponed until December 16, and a second advertisement of the sale 
was made. By the decree of the Court, the upset price on the sale of 
the Kansas Pacific will yield to the Government the sum of $2,500,000 
over all prior liens, costs, and charges. If no other or better bid is made, 
this sum is all that the Government will receive on its claim of nearly 
$13,000,000. ‘The Government has no information as to whether there 
will be other bidders or a better bid than the minimum amount herein 
stated. The question presented therefore is: Whether the Government 
shall, under the authority given it by the act of March 3, 1887, pur- 
chase or redeem the road in the event that a bid is not made by private 
parties covering the entire Government claim. To qualify the Govern. 
ment to bid at the sales will require a deposit of $900,000, as follow.: 
In the Government cause $500,000 and in each of the first mortgage 
causes $200,000, and in the latter the deposit must be in cash. Pay- 
ments at the sale are as follows: Upon the acceptance of the bid a sum 
which with the amount already deposited shall equal fifteen per cent of 
the bid; the balance in installments of twenty-five per cent thirty, 
forty, and fifty days after the confirmation of the sale. The lien on the 
Kansas Pacific prior to that of the Government on the 30th July, 1897, 
principal and interest, amounted to $7,281,048.11. The Government, 
therefore, should it become the highest bidder, will have to pay the 
amount of the first mortgage lien. 
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I believe that under the act of 1887 it has the authority todo this and 
in absence of any action by Congress I shall direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make the necessary deposit as required by the Court’s de- 
cree to qualify as a bidder and to bid at the sale a sum which will at 
least equal the principal of the debt due to the Government; but sug- 
gest in order to remove all controversy that an amendment of the law 
be immediately passed explicitly giving such powers and appropriating 
in general terms whatever sum is sufficient therefor. 

In so important a matter as the Government becoming the possible 
ownet of railroad property which it perforce must conduct and operate, 
I feel constrained to lay before Congress these facts for its consideration 
and action before the consummation of the sale. It is clear to my mind 
that the Government should not permit the property to be sold at a 
price which will yield less than one-half of the principal of its debt and 
less than one-fifth of its entire debt, principal and interest. But whether 
the Government, rather than accept less than its claim, should become 
a bidder and thereby the owner of the property, I submit to the Con- 
gress for action. 


The Library building provided for by the act of Congress approved 
April 15, 1886, has been completed and opened to the public. It should 
be a matter of congratulation that through the foresight and munificence 
of Congress the nation possesses this noble treasure-house of knowl- 
edge. It is earnestly to be hoped that having done so much toward 
the cause of education, Congress will continue to develop the Library 
in every phase of research to the end that it may be not only one of the 
most magnificent but among the richest and most useful libraries in the 
world. 


The important branch of our Government known as the Civil Service, 
the practical improvement of which has long been a subject of earnest 
discussion, has of late years received increased legislative and Executive 
approval. During the past few months the service has been placed 
upon a still firmer basis of business methods and personal merit. While 
the right of our veteran soldiers to reinstatement in deserving cases has 
been asserted, dismissals for merely political reasons have been care- 
fully guarded against, the examinations for admittance to the service 
enlarged and at the same time rendered less technical and more practi- 
cal; and a distinct advance has been made by giving a hearing before 
dismissal upon all cases where incompetency is charged or demand made 
for the removal of officials in any of the Departments. This order has 
been made to give to the accused his right to be heard but without in 
any way impairing the power of removal, which should always be ex- 
ercised in cages of inefficiency and incompetency, and which is one of 
the vital safeguards of the civil service reform system, preventing stag- 
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nation and deadwood and keeping every employee keenly alive to the 
fact that the security of his tenure depends not on favor but on his own 
tested and carefully watched record of service. 

Much of course still remains to be accomplished before the system 
can be made reasonably perfect for our needs. ‘There are places now in 
the classified service which ought to be exempted and others not classi- 
fied may properly be included. I shall not hesitate to exempt cases 
which I think have been improperly included in the classified service or 
include those which in my judgment will best promote the public serv- 
ice. ‘The system has the approval of the people and it will be my en- 
deavor to uphold and extend it. 


I am forced by the length of this Message to omit many important 
references to affairs of the Government with which Congress will have 
to deal at the present session, They are fully discussed in the depart- 
mental reports, to all of which I invite your earnest attention. 

The estimates of the expenses of the Government by the several De- 
~ partments will, Iam sure, have your careful scrutiny. While the Con- 
gress may not find it an easy task to reduce the expenses of the 
Government, it should not encourage their increase. These expenses 
will in my judgment admit of a decrease in many branches of the Gov- 
ernment without injury to the public service. It is a commanding 
duty to keep the appropriations within the receipts of the Government, 
and thus avoid a deficit. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, 1897. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The act of Congress, approved July 19, 1897, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, for other pur- 
poses,’’ provided for the acceptance by the Government of the United 
States of the invitation extended by the Republic of France to partic- 
ipate in an international exposition to be held at Paris, from April 15 
to November 15, 1900, and authorized the President to appoint a 
special commissioner with a view to securing all attainable informa- 
tion necessary to a full and complete understanding by Congress in re- 
gard to the participation of this Government in that exposition. 

Maj. Moses P. Handy of Chicago, was appointed such special com- 
missioner, and I now enclose his report, giving the details of his 
mission. It is a comprehensive and clear presentation of the situation. 
He recommends that an appropriation of $919,600 be granted, so that 
a creditable exhibit on behalf of the United States may be made. The 
details of this report will show how this appropriation may be profit 
ably expended. 
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Besides securing a much larger amount of space than had been re- 
served, Major Handy obtained the gratifying assurance that the United 
States will be placed on a footing with the most favored nations, and 
“that in the installation of every important department the United 
States will have a location commensurate with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the country and adjoining in every case countries of the first 
rank,”’ 

In view of the magnitude and importance of the approaching expo- 
sition, and of our standing among the nations which will be there 
represented, and in view also of our increased population and acknowl- 
edged progress in arts, science, and manufactures, I earnestly commend 
the report of Major Handy to your consideration, and trust that a 
liberal appropriation may be made. 

Moreover, the magnificent exhibit of the French Republic at Chicago 
in 1893, on which a million dollars were expended, should be a strong 
incentive to reciprocal liberality on the part of the Government of the 
United States, and suggests to our citizens the necessity as well as the 
propriety of installing at the Paris Exposition an exhibit on a par with 
that of the Government and people of France at Chicago, and in keep- 
ing with the scope and extent of the preparations which are being made 
by nearly all the important nations of the earth for their proposed ex- 
hibits in that exposition. 

I suggest that the subject be given timely and favorable considera- 
tion. “WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 14, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in regard to 
the award of the commissioners appointed pursuant to the stipulations 
of the convention of February 8, 1896, between the United States and 
Great Britain, providing for the settlement of the claims presented by 
the latter against the former in virtue of the convention of February 
29, 1892. 

The report of the Secretary of State presents a clear epitome of the 
award and renders unnecessary any extended observations on my part 
further than to say that I cordially coincide with his recommendation 
and that our treaty obligations demand prompt and favorable action 
by Congress, which I urgently hope may be taken, to the end that 
these long-pending questions may be finally and satisfactorily termi- 
nated. 

The total amount necessary to satisfy the award of the commissioners 
is $473,151.26, which I recommend be appropriated. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 18, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers, touching the lynching in 1895 at Yreka, Cal., of Luis 
Moreno, a Mexican citizen, and the demand of the Mexican Govern- 
meut for an indemnity for his relatives on account thereof. 

Following the course adopted in the case of the lynching of three 
Italian subjects at Hahnville, La., on August-8, 1896, I recommend 
the appropriation by Congress, out of humane consideration and without 
reference to the question of liability of the Government of the United 
States in the premises, of the sum of $2,000 to be paid by the Secretary 
of State to the Government of Mexico, to be by that Government dis- 
tributed among the heirs of the above-named Luis Moreno. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 
Washington, January 26, 1898. 
To the Congress : 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State and accom- 
panying papers presenting the claim of Capt. B. Tellefsen, of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Albert, against the Government of the United States, 
for $998.96, being the expenses incurred by him in consequence of a 
violation of Article XIII of the treaty of commerce and navigation of 
1827 between the United States and Sweden and Norway. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 22, 1898. 
To the Senate: 

In connection with Senate Document No. 39, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session, and in further response to the resolution of the Senate 
of July 12, 1897, I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of 
State, with additional papers, relating to postal telegraphs, telephones, 
and postal savings banks in Austria. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 28, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

For some time prior to the visit of the Wazze to Havana Harbor our 
consular representatives pointed out the advantages to flow from the visit 
of national ships to the Cuban waters, in accustoming the people to the 
presence of our flag as the symbol of good will and of our ships in the 
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fulfillment of the mission of protection to American interests, even though 
no immediate need therefor might exist. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of January last, after conference with the 
Spanish minister, in which the renewal of visits of our war vessels to 
Spanish waters was discussed and accepted, the peninsular authorities at 
Madrid and Havana were advised of the purpose of this Government to 
tesume friendly naval visits at Cuban ports, and that in that view the 
Maine would forthwith call at the port of Havana. 

This announcement was received by the Spanish Government with ap- 
preciation of the friendly character of the visit of the A/aine and with 
notification. of intention to return the courtesy by sending Spanish ships 
to the principal ports of the United States. Meanwhile the Jaze entered 
the port of Havana on the 25th of January, her arrival being marked 
with no special incident besides the exchange of customary salutes and 
ceremonial visits. 

The JZazne continued in the harbor of Havana during the three weeks 
following her arrival. No appreciable excitement attended her stay. 
On the contrary, a feeling of relief and confidence followed the resump- 
tion of the long-interrupted friendly intercourse. So noticeable was this 
immediate effect of her visit that the consul-general strongly urged that 
the presence of our ships in Cuban waters should be kept up by retaining 
the /azne at Havana, or, in the event of her recall, by sending another 
vessel there to take her place. 

At forty minutes past 9 in the evening of the 15th of February the 
Maine was destroyed by an explosion, by which the entire forward part 
of the ship was utterly wrecked. In this catastrophe 2 officers and 264 
of her crew perished, those who were not killed outright by her explo- 
sion being penned between decks by the tangle of wreckage and drowned 
by the immediate sinking of the hull. 

Prompt assistance was rendered by the neighboring vessels anchored in 
the harbor, aid being especially given by the boats of the Spanish cruiser 
Alfonso XII and the Ward Line steamer Czty of Washington, which lay 
not far distant. The wounded were generously cared for by the author- 
ities of Havana, the hospitals being freely opened to them, while the 
earliest recovered bodies of the dead were interred by the municipality 
in a public cemetery in the city. Tributes of grief and sympathy were 
offered from all official quarters of the island. 

The appalling calamity fell upon the people of our country with crush- 
ing force, and for a brief time an intense excitement prevailed, which in 
a community less just and self-controlled than ours might have led to 
basty acts of blind resentment. This spirit, however, soon gave way 
to the calmer processes of reason and to the resolve to investigate the 
facts and await material proof before forming a judgment as to the cause, 
the responsibility, and, if the facts warranted, the remedy due. This 
course necessarily tecommended itself from the outset to the Executive, 
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for only in the light of a dispassionately ascertained certainty could it 
determine the nature and measure of its full duty in the matter. 

The usual procedure was followed, as in all cases of casualty or disas- 
ter to national vessels of any maritime state. A naval court of inquiry 
was at once organized, composed of officers well qualified by rank and 
practical experience to discharge the onerous duty imposed upon them. 
Aided by a strong force of wreckers and divers, the court proceeded to 
make a thorough investigation on the spot, employing every available 
means for the impartial and exact determination of the causes of the 
explosion. Its operations have been conducted with the utmost delib- 
eration and judgment, and, while independently pursued, no attainable 
source of information was neglected, and the fullest opportunity was 
allowed for a simultaneous investigation by the Spanish authorities. 

The finding of the court of inquiry was reached, after twenty-three 
days of continuous labor, on the 21st of March instant, and, having been 
approved on the 22d by the commander in chief of the United States 
naval force on the North Atlantic station, was transmitted to the Ex- 
ecutive. 

It is herewith laid before the Congress, together with the voluminous 
testimony taken before the court. 

Its purport is, in brief, as follows: 

When the J/aine arrived at Havana, she was conducted by the regu- 
lar Government pilot to buoy No. 4, to which she was moored in from 
5% to 6 fathoms of water. 

The state of discipline on board and the condition of her magazines, 
boilers, coal bunkers, and storage compartments are passed in review, 
with the conclusion that excellent order prevailed and that no indication 
of any cause for an internal explosion existed in any quarter. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening of February 15 everything had been 
reported secure, and all was quiet. 

At forty minutes past g o’clock the vessel was suddenly destroyed. 

There were two distinct explosions, with a brief interval between 
them. The first lifted the forward part of the ship very perceptibly; the 
second, which was more open, prolonged, and of greater volume, is at- 
tributed by the court to the partial explosion of two or more of the for- 
ward magazines. 

The evidence of the divers establishes that the after part of the ship 
was practically intact and sank in that condition a very few moments 
after the explosion. The forward part was completely demolished. 

Upon the evidence of a concurrent external cause the finding of the 
court is as follows: 


At frame 17 the outer shell of the ship, from a point 11% feet from the middle line 
of the ship and 6 feet above the keel when in its normal position, has been forced up 
so as to be now about 4 feet above the surface of the water, therefore about 34 feet 
above where it would be had the ship sunk uninjured, 


PEACE MAKERS AT PARIS— 
McKINLEY SIGNING PEACE PROTOCOL 


SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


By July 3, 1898, the Spanish commander in Santiago saw that he would 
have to surrender. On July 5th he proposed to withdraw but was refused 
the privilege. From that date until the roth, skirmishing and parleying 
were intermittent. On the 16th the final terms of surrender were arranged. 
it provided that the Spanish Army should have the honors of war. They 
marched out, stacked arms, and were transported by the United States to 
Spain. 

On August 12, 1898, through the efforts of the French Ambassador, a peace 
protocol was drawn up and signed by McKinley, thus ending hostilities but 
little more than a month after their commencement. 

On December 10, 1898, the treaty of peace was signed at Paris. 

For full details, see President McKinley’s wartime messages, which 
form the official record; and the articles ‘‘Spanish-American War,’ “ San- 
' tiago (Cuba), Battle of,” ‘‘ Santiago Harbor, Battle of,” and ‘“‘ Spain, Treaties 
With,” in the encyclopedic index (volume eleven). 
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The outside bottom plating is bent into a reversed V shape (A), the after wing of 
which, about 15 feet broad and 32 feet in length (from frame 17 to frame 25), is 
doubled back upon itself against the continuation of the same plating, extending 
forward. 


At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two and the flat keel bent into an angle 
similar to the angle formed by the outside bottom plates. This break is now about 
6 feet below the surface of the water and about 30 feet above its normal position. 

In the opinion of the court this effect could have been produced only by the 
explosion of a mine situated under the bottom of the ship at about frame 18 and 
somewhat on the port side of the ship. 

The conclusions of the court are: 

That the loss of the 1/aine was not in any respect due to fault or neg- 
ligence on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew; 

That the ship was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, 
which caused the partial explosion of two or more of her forward maga- 
zines; and 

That no evidence has been obtainable fixing the responsibility for the 
destruction of the /azze upon any person or persons. 

I have directed that the finding of the court of inquiry and the views 
of this Government thereon be communicated to the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent, and I do not permit myself to doubt that the 
sense of justice of the Spanish nation will dictate a course of action sug- 
gested by honor and the friendly relations of the two Governments. 

It will be the duty of the Executive to advise the Congress of the 
result, and in the meantime deliberate consideration is invoked. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 31, 1898. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture covering a detailed report show- 
ing the present condition of the beet-sugar industry in this country and 
the results of experiments made by the Department of Agriculture in 
the production of sugar from beets in the United States during the past 
year. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 4, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of January 17, 1898, I 
transmit a report from the Secretary of State, accompanied by copies of 
correspondence exchanged between Henry Woodruff, trustee and of 
counsel for the holders of a majority of the first-mortgage bonds of ‘‘ The 
Railway of the East,” of Venezuela, e¢ a/., and the Department of 
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State, and by a list of claims of citizens of the United States presented 
after August 1, 1898, and, so far as appears, not settled by Venezuela, 
nor disposed of by the commission of 1889-90. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 7, 1898. 
To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of February 26, 1898, re- 
questing the President ‘‘if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
transmit to the Senate the proceedings of the international commission 
authorized in the concurrent resolution of Congress of April 29, 1890, 
and a subsequent international convention between the United States 
and Mexico of May 6, 1896, and also the correspondence relating thereto 
with Mexico by the Department of the Interior, Department of War, 
and Department of Justice, as well as the Department of State, relating 
to the equitable distribution of the waters of the Rio Grande River, in- 
cluding the draft of an incomplete treaty between said Governments, 
negotiated between the late Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, on the part 
of the United States, and Mr. Romero, on the part of Mexico, and all 
the correspondence between said officials relating thereto,” I transmit 
herewith reports from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Attorney-General, with accompany- 
ing papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April rr, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Obedient to that precept of the Constitution which commands the Pres- 
ident to give from time to time to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union and to recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient, it becomes my duty to now address 
your body with regard to the grave crisis that has arisen in the relations 
of the United States to Spain by reason of the warfare that for more than 
three years has raged in the neighboring island of Cuba. 

I do so because of the intimate connection of the Cuban question with 
the state of our own Union and the grave relation the course which it is 
now incumbent upon the nation to adopt must needs bear to the tradi- 

tional policy of our Government if it is to accord with the precepts laid 
down by the founders of the Republic and religiously observed by suc- 
ceeding Administrations to the present day. 

The present revolution is but the successor of other similar insurrec- 
tions which have occurred in Cuba against the dominion of Spain, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly half a century, each of which during its 
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pfogress has subjected the United States to great effort and expense in 
enforcing its neutrality laws, caused enormous losses to American trade 
and commerce, caused irritation, annoyance, and disturbance among our 
citizens, and, by the exercise of cruel, barbarous, and uncivilized practices 
of warfare, shocked the sensibilities and offended the humane sympathies 
of our people. 

Since the present revolution began, in February, 1895, this country 
has seen the fertile domain at our threshold ravaged by fire and sword 
in the course of a struggle unequaled in the history of the island and 
rarely paralleled as to the numbers of the combatants and the bitterness 
of the contest by any revolution of modern times where a dependent 
people striving to be free have been opposed by the power of the sover- 
eign state. 

Our people have beheld a once prosperous community reduced to com- 
parative want, its lucrative commerce virtually paralyzed, its exceptional 
productiveness diminished, its fields laid waste, its mills in ruins, and its 
people perishing by tens of thousands from hunger and destitution. We 
have found ourselves constrained, in the observance of that strict neu- 
trality which our laws enjoin and which the law of nations commands, 
to police our own waters and watch our own seaports in prevention of 
any unlawful act in aid of the Cubans. 

Our trade has suffered, the capital invested by our citizens in Cuba 
has been largely lost, and the temper and forbearance of our people have 
been so sorely tried as to beget a perilous unrest among our own citizens, 
which has inevitably found its expression from time to time in the Na- 
tional Legislature, so that issues wholly external to our own body politic 
engross attention and stand in the way of that close devotion to domes- 
tic advancement that becomes a self-contained commonwealth whose 
primal maxim has been the avoidance of all foreign entanglements. All 
this must needs awaken, and has, indeed, aroused, the utmost concern on 
the part of this Government, as well during my predecessor’s term as in 
my own. 

In April, 1896, the evils from which our country suffered through the 
Cuban war became so onerous that my predecessor made an effort to 
bring about a peace through the mediation of this Government in any 
way that might tend to an honorable adjustment of the contest between 
Spain and her revolted colony, on the basis of some effective scheme of 
self-government for Cuba under the flag and sovereignty of Spain. It 
failed through the refusal of the Spanish government then in power to 
consider any form of mediation or, indeed, any plan of settlement which 
dic not begin with the actual submission of the insurgents to the mother 
country, and then only on such terms as Spain herself might see fit to 
grant. ‘The war continued unabated. ‘The resistance of the insurgents 
was in no wise diminished. 

The efforts of Spain were increased, both by the dispatch of fresh levies 
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to Cuba and by the addition to the horrors of the strife of a new and 
inhuman phase happily unprecedented in the modern history of civilized 
Christian peoples. The policy of devastation and concentration, inaugu- 
rated by the Captain-General’s daxdo of October 21, 1896, in the Prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio was thence extended to embrace all of the island to 
which the power of the Spanish arms was able to reach by occupation or 
by military operations. .The peasantry, including all dwelling in the 
open agricultural interior, were driven into the garrison towns or isolated 
places held by the troops. 

‘The raising and movement of provisions of all kinds were interdicted. 
The fields were laid waste, dwellings unroofed and fired, mills destroyed, 
and, in short, everything that could desolate the land and render it unfit 
for human habitation or support was commanded by one or the other of 
the contending parties and executed by all the powers at their disposal. 

By the time the present Administration took office, a year ago, recon- 
centration (so called) had been made effective over the better part of the 
four central and western provinces—Santa Clara, Matanzas, Havana, and 
Pinar del Rio. 

The agricultural population to the estimated number of 300,000 or 
more was herded within the towns and their immediate vicinage, de- 
prived of the means of support, rendered destitute of shelter, left poorly 
clad, and exposed to the most unsanitary conditions. As the scarcity of 
food increased with the devastation of the depopulated areas of produc- 
tion, destitution and want became misery and starvation. Month by 
month the death rate increased in an alarming ratio. By March, 1897, 
according to conservative estimates from official Spanish sources, the 
mortality among the reconcentrados from starvation and the diseases 
thereto incident exceeded 50 per cent of their total number. 

No practical relief was accorded to the destitute. The overburdened 
towns, already suffering from the general dearth, could give no aid. So- 
called ‘‘zones of cultivation’’ established within the immediate areas of 
effective military control about the cities and fortified camps proved 
illusory as a remedy for the suffering. The unfortunates, being for the 
most part women and children, with aged and helpless men, enfeebled 
by disease and hunger, could not have tilled the soil without tools, seed, 
or shelter for their own support or for the supply of the cities. Recon- 
centration, adopted avowedly as a war measure in order to cut off the 
resources of the insurgents, worked its predestined result. As I said in 
my message of last December, it was not civilized warfare; it was exter- 

‘mination. ‘The only peace it could beget was that of the wilderness and 
the grave. 

Meanwhile the military situation in the island had undergone a notice- 
able change. ‘The extraordinary activity that characterized the second 
year of the war, when the insurgents invaded even the thitherto unharmed 
fields of Pinar del Rio and carried havoc and destruction up to the walls 
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of the city of Havana itself, had relapsed into a dogged struggle in the 
central and eastern provinces. ‘The Spanish arms regained a measure of 
control in Pinar del Rio and parts of Havana, but, under the existing 
conditions of the rural country, without immediate improvement of their 
productive situation. Even thus partially restricted, the revolutionists 
held their own, and their conquest and submission, put forward by Spain 
as the essential and sole basis of peace, seemed as far distant as at the 
outset. 

In this state of affairs my Administration found itself confronted with 
the grave problem of its duty. My message of last becember* reviewed 
the situation and narrated the steps taken with a view to relieving its 
acuteness and opening the way to some form of honorable settlement. 
The assassination of the prime minister, Canovas, led to a change of gov- 
ernment in Spain. The former administration, pledged to subjugation 
without concession, gave place to that of a more liberal party, committed 
long in advance to a policy of reform involving the wider principle of 
home rule for Cuba and Puerto Rico. : 

The overtures of this Government made through its new envoy, Gen- 
eral Woodford, and looking to an immediate and effective amelioration of 
the condition of the island, although not accepted to the extent of ad- 
mitted mediation in any shape, were met by assurances that home rule 
in an advanced phase would be forthwith offered to Cuba, without waiting 
for the war to end, and that more humane methods should thenceforth 
prevail in the conduct of hostilities. Coincidentally with these declara- 
tions the new government of Spain continued and completed the policy, 
already begun by its predecessor, of testifying friendly regard for this 
nation by releasing American citizens held under one charge or another 
connected with the insurrection, so that by the end of November not a 
single person entitled in any way to our national protection remained ina 
Spanish prison. : 

While these negotiations were in progress the increasing destitution of 
the unfortunate reconcentrados and the alarming mortality among themi 
claimed earnest attention. The success which had attended the limited 
measure of relief extended to the suffering American citizens among them 
by the judicious expenditure through the consular agencies of the money 
appropriated expressly for their succor by the joint resolution approved 
May 24,1897, prompted the humane extension of a similar scheme of aid 
to the great body of sufferers. A suggestion to this end was acquiesced 
in by the Spanish authorities. 

On the 24th of December last I caused to be issued an appeal to the 
American people inviting contributions in money or in kind for the suc- 
cor of the starving sufferers in Cuba, following this on the 8th of January 
by a similar public announcement of the formation of a central Cuban 
relief committee, with headquarters in New York City, composed of three 
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members representing the American National Red Cross and the religious 
and business elements of the community. 

The efforts of that committee have been untiring and have accom- 
plished much. Arrangements for free transportation to Cuba have 
greatly aided the charitable work. The president of the American Red 
Cross and representatives of other contributory organizations have gener- 
ously visited Cuba and cooperated with the consul-general and the local 
authorities to make effective distribution of the relief collected through 
the efforts of the central committee. Nearly $200,000 in money and 
supplies has already reached the sufferers, and more is forthcoming. The 
supplies are admitted duty free, and transportation to the interior has 
been arranged, so that the relief, at first necessarily confined to Havana 
and the larger cities, is now extended through most, if not all, of the 
towns where suffering exists. 

Thousands of lives have already been saved. ‘The necessity for a 
change in the condition of the reconcentrados is recognized by the Span- 
ish Government. Within a few days past the orders of General Weyler 
have been revoked. ‘The reconcentrados, it is said, are to be permitted to 
return to their homes and aided to resume the self-supporting pursuits 
of peace. Public works have been ordered to give them employment 
and a sum of $600,000 has been appropriated for their relief. 

The war in Cuba is of such a nature that, short of subjugation or ex- 
termination, a final military victory for either side seems impracticable. 
The alternative lies in the physical exhaustion of the one or the other 
party, or perhaps of both—a condition which in effect ended the ten years’ 
war by the truce of Zanjon. ‘The prospect of such a protraction and con- 
clusion of the present strife is a contingency hardly to be contemplated 
with equanimity by the civilized world, and least of all by the United 
States, affected and injured as we are, deeply and intimately, by its very 
existence. 

Realizing this, it appeared to be my duty, in a spirit of true friendli- 
ness, no less to Spain than to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by 
the prolongation of the struggle, to seek to bring about an immediate 
termination of the war. To this end I submitted on the 27th ultimo, as 
a result of much representation and correspondence, through the United 
States minister at Madrid, propositions to the Spanish Government look- 
ing to an armistice until October 1 for the negotiation of peace with the 
good offices of the President. 

In addition I asked the immediate revocation of the order of reconcen- 
tration, so as to permit the people to return to their farms and the needy 
to be relieved with provisions and supplies from the United States, cooper- 
ating with the Spanish authorities, so as to afford full relief. 

The reply of the Spanish cabinet was received on the night of the 31st 
ultimo. It offered, as the means to bring about peace in Cuba, to con- 
fide the preparation thereof to the insular parliament, inasmuch as the 
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concurrence of that body would be necessary to reach a final result, it 
being, however, understood that the powers reserved by the constitution 
to the central Government are not lessened or diminished. As the Cuban 
parliament does not meet until the 4th of May next, the Spanish Govern- 
‘ment would not object for its part to accept at once a suspension of hos- 
tilities if asked for by the insurgents from the general in chief, to whom 
it would pertain in such case to determine the duration and conditions of 
the armistice. | 

The propositions submitted by General Woodford and the reply of the 
Spanish Government were both in the form of brief memoranda, the 
texts of which are before me and are substantially in the language above 
given. The function of the Cuban parliament in the matter of ‘‘ prepar- 
ing’’ peace and the manner of its doing so are not expressed in the Span- 
ish memorandum, but from General Woodford’s explanatory reports of 
preliminary discussions preceding the final conference it is understood 
that the Spanish Government stands ready to give the insular congress 
full powers to settle the terms of peace with the insurgents, whether by 
direct negotiation or indirectly by means of legislation does not appear. 

With this last overture in the direction of immediate peace, and its 
disappointing reception by Spain, the Executive is brought to the end of 
his effort. 

In my annual message of December last I said: 

Of the untried measures there remain only: Recognition of the insurgents as bel- 
ligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral intervention to end the 
war by imposing a rational compromise between the contestants, and intervention in 


favor of one or the other party. I speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not 
be thought of. That, by our code of morality, would be criminal aggression. 


Thereupon I reviewed these alternatives in the light of President 
Grant’s measured words, uttered in 1875, when, after seven years of san- 
guinary, destructive, and cruel hostilities in Cuba, he reached the conclu- 
sion that the recognition of the independence of Cuba was impracticable 
and indefensible and that the recognition of belligerence was not war- 
ranted by the facts according to the tests of public law. I commented 
especially upon the latter aspect of the question, pointing out the incon- 
veniences and positive dangers of a recognition of belligerence, which, 
while adding to the already onerous burdens of neutrality within our 
own jurisdiction, could not in any way extend our influence or effective 
offices in the territory of hostilities. 

Nothing has since occurred to change my view in this regard, and I 
recognize as fully now as then that the issuance of a proclamation of 
neutrality, by which process the so-called recognition of belligerents js 
published, could of itself and unattended by other action accomplish 
nothing toward the one end for which we labor—the instant pacification 
of Cuba and the cessation of the misery that afflicts the island. 

Turning to the question of recognizing at this time the independence 
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of the present insurgent government in Cuba, we find safe precedents 12 
our history from an early day. ‘They are well summed up in President 
Jackson’s message to Congress, December 21, 1836, on the subject of the 
recognition of the independence of Texas. He said: 


In all the contests that have arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the dis- 
putes relating to the crowns of Portugal and Spain, out of the revolutionary move- 
ments of those Kingdoms, out of the separation of the American possessions of both 
from the European Governments, and out of the numerous and constantly occurring 
struggles for dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent with our just prin- 
ciples has been the action of our Government that we have under the most critical 
circumstances avoided all censure and encountered no other evil than that pro- 
duced by a transient estrangement of good will in those against whom we have been 
py force of evidence compelled to decide. 

It has thus been made known to the world that the uniform policy and practice of 
the United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely relate to the 
internal government of other nations, and eventually to recognize the authority of 
the prevailing party, without reference to our particular interests and views or to 
the merits of the original controversy. 

* * * * * * * 

* * * But on this as on every trying occasion safety is to be found in a rigid 
adherence to principle. 

In the contest between Spain and her revolted colonies we stood aloof and waited, 
not only until the ability of the new States to protect themselves was fully estab- 
lished, but until the danger of their being again subjugated had entirely passed 
away. Then, and not till then, were they recognized. Such was our course in regard 
to Mexico herself. * * * It is true that, with regard to Texas, the civil authority 
of Mexico has been expelled, its invading army defeated, the chief of the Republic 
himself captured, and all present power to control the newly organized Government 
of Texas annihilated within its confines. But, on the other hand, there is, in appear- 
ance at least, an immense disparity of physical force on the side of Mexico. The 
Mexican Republic under another Executive is rallying its forces under a new leader 
and menacing a fresh invasion to recover its lost dominion. 

Upon the issue of this threatened invasion the independence of Texas may be con- 
sidered as suspended, and were there nothing peculiar in the relative situation of 
the United States and Texas our acknowledgment of its independence at such a 
crisis could scarcely be regarded as consistent with that prudent reserve with which 
we have heretofore held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions. 


Thereupon Andrew Jackson proceeded to consider the risk that there 
might be imputed to the United States motives of selfish interest in view 
of the former claim on our part to the territory of Texas and of the 
avowed purpose of the Texans in seeking recognition of independence as 
an incident to the incorporation of Texas in the Union, concluding thus: 


Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that we should still stand aloof and maintain 
our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself or one of the great foreign powers 
shall recognize the independence of the new Government, at least until the lapse of 
time or the course of events shall have proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of 
the people of that country to maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold the 
Government constituted by them. Neither of the contending parties can justly com- 
plain of this course. By pursuing it we are but carrying out the long-established 
policy of our Government—a policy which has secured to us respect and influence 
abroad and inspired confidence at home, 
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These are the words of the resolute and patriotic Jackson. ‘They are 
evidence that the United States, in addition to the test imposed by pub- 
lic law as the condition of the recognition of independence by a neutral 
state (to wit, that the revolted state shall ‘‘constitute in fact a body 
politic, having a government in substance as well as in name, possessed 
of the elements of stability,’ and forming de facto, ‘‘if left to itself, a 
state among the nations, reasonably capable of discharging the duties of 
a state’’), has imposed for its own governance in dealing with cases like 
these the further condition that recognition of independent statehood is 
not due to a revolted dependency until the danger of its being again sub- 
jugated by the parent state has entirely passed away. 

This extreme test was, in fact, applied in the case of Texas. ‘The Con- 
gress to whom President Jackson referred the question as one ‘‘ probably 
leading to war,’’ and therefore a proper subject for ‘‘a previous under- 
standing with that body by whom war can alone be declared and by 
whom all the provisions for sustaining its perils must be furnished,’’ left 
the matter of the recognition of Texas to the discretion of the Executive, 
providing merely for the sending of a diplomatic agent when the Presi- 
dent should be satisfied that the Republic of Texas had become ‘‘an in- 
dependent state.’’ It was so recognized by President Van Buren, who 
commissioned a chargé d’affaires March 7, 1837, after Mexico had aban- 
doned an attempt to reconquer the Texan territory, and when there was 
at the time no Jona fide contest going on between the insurgent province 
and its former sovereign. 

I said in my message of December last: 

It is to be seriously considered whether the Cuban insurrection possesses beyond 
dispute the attributes of statehood, which alone can demand the recognition of bel- 
ligerency in its favor. 

The same requirement must certainly be no less seriously considered 
when the graver issue of recognizing independence is in question, for 
no less positive test can be applied to the greater act than to the lesser, 
while, on the other hand, the influences and consequences of the struggle 
upon the internal policy of the recognizing state, which form important 
factors when the recognition of belligerency is concerned, are secondary, 
if not rightly eliminable, factors when the real question is whether the 
community claiming recognition is or is not independent beyond per- 
adventure. 

Nor from the standpoint of expediency do I think it would be wise or 
prudent for this Government to recognize at the present time the inde- 
pendence of the so-called Cuban Republic. Such recognition is not 
necessary in order to enable the United States to intervene and pacify 
the island. ‘To commit this country now to the recognition of any par- 
ticular government in Cuba might subject us to embarrassing conditions 
of international obligation toward the organization so recognized, In 
case of intervention our conduct would be subject to the approval or 
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disapproval of such government. We would be required to submit to its 
direction and to assume to it the mere relation of a friendly ally. 

When it shall appear hereafter that there is within the island a gov- 
ernment capable of performing the duties and discharging the functioas 
of a separate nation, and having as a matter of fact the proper forms and 
attributes of nationality, such government can be promptly and readily 
recognized and the relations and interests of the United States with such 
nation adjusted. 

There remain the alternative forms of intervention to end the war, 
either as an impartial neutral, by imposing a rational compromise be- 
tween the contestants, or as the active ally of the one party or the other. 

As to the first, it is not to be forgotten that during the last few months 
the relation of the United States has virtually been one of friendly inter- 
vention in many ways, each not of itself conclusive, but all tending to the 
exertion of a potential influence toward an ultimate pacific result, just and 
horerable to all interests concerned. The spirit of all our acts hitherto 
has been an earnest, unselfish desire for peace and prosperity in Cuba, 
untarnished by differences between us and Spain and unstained by the 
blood of American citizens. 

The forcible intervention of the United States as a neutral to stop the 
war, according to the large dictates of humanity and following many his- 
torical precedents where neighboring states have interfered to check the 
hopeless sacrifices of life by internecine conflicts beyond their borders, is 
justifiable on rational grounds. It involves, however, hostile constraint 
upon both the parties to the contest, as well to enforce a truce as to guide 
the eventual settlement. 

The grounds for such intervention may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, 
bloodshed, starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which 
the parties to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or miti- 
gate. It is no answer to say this is all in another country, belonging to 
another nation, and is therefore none of our business. It is specially our 
duty, for it is right at our door. 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that protec- 
tion and indemnity for life and property which no government there can 
or will afford, and to that end to terminste the conditions that deprive 
them of legal protection. 

Third. The right to intervene may be justified by the very serious 
injury to the commerce, trade, and business of our people and by the 
wanton destruction of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth, and which is of the utmost importance. The present condition 
of affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace and entails upon this 
Government an enormous expense. With such a conflict waged for years 
i, an island so near us and with which our people have such trade and 
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business relations; when the liv ‘s and liberty of our citizens are in con- 
stant danger and their property destroyed and themselves ruined; where 
our trading vessels are liable to seizure and are seized at our very door 
by war ships of a foreign nation; the expeditions of filibustering that we 
are powerless to prevent altogether, and the irritating questions and en- 
tanglements thus arising—all these and others that I need not mention, 
with the resulting strained relations, are a constant menace to our peace 
and compel us to keep on a semi war footing with a nation with which we 
are at peace. 

These elements of danger and disorder already pointed out have been 
strikingly illustrated by a tragic event which has deeply and justly 
moved the American people. I have already transmitted to Congress 
the report of the naval court of inquiry on the destruction of the battle 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana during the night of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary.* The destruction of that noble vessel has filled the national heart 
with inexpressible horror. Two hundred and fifty-eight brave sailors 
and marines and two officers of our Navy, reposing in the fancied security 
of a friendly harbor, have been hurled to death, grief and want brought 
to their homes and sorrow to the nation. . 

The naval court of inquiry, which, it is needless to say, commands the 
unqualified confidence of the Government, was unanimous in its con- 
clusion that the destruction of the A/atne was caused by an exterior 
explosion—that of a submarine mine. It did not assume to place the 
responsibility. “That remains to be fixed. 

In any event, the destruction of the J/azne, by whatever exterior cause, 
is a patent and impressive proof of a state of things in Cuba that is intol- 
erable. ‘That condition is thus shown to be such that the Spanish Goy- 
ernment can not assure safety and security to a vessel of the American 
Navy in the harbor of Havana on a mission of peace, and rightfully 
there. 

Further referring in this connection to recent diplomatic correspond- 
ence, a dispatch from our minister to Spain of the 26th ultimo contained 
the statement that the Spanish minister for foreign affairs assured him 
positively that Spain will do all that the highest honor and justice re- 
quire in the matter of the Maine. ‘The reply above referred to, of the 
31st ultimo, also contained an expression of the readiness of Spain to 
submit to an arbitration all the differences which can arise in this mat- 
ter, which is subsequently explained by the note of the Spanish minister 
at Washington of the 1oth instant, as follows: 

As to the question of fact which springs from the diversity of views between the 
reports of the American and Spanish boards, Spain proposes that the facts be ascer- 
tained by an impartial investigation by experts, whose decision Spain accepts in 
advance. 


To this I have made no reply. 


*See pp 62/7-6289, 
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President Grant, in 1875, after discussing the phases of the contest as 
it then appeared and its hopeless and apparent indefinite prolongation, 
said: 


In such event I am of opinion that other nations will be compelled to assume the 
responsibility which devolves upon them, and to seriously consider the only remain- 
ing measures possible—mediation and intervention. Owing, perhaps, to the large 
expanse of water separating the island from the peninsula, * * * the contend- 
ing parties appear to have within themselves no depository of common confidence 
to suggest wisdom when passion and excitement have their sway and to assume the 
part of peacemaker. In this view in,the earlier days of the contest the good offices 
of the United States as a mediator were tendered in good faith, without any selfish 
purpose, in the interest of humanity and in sincere friendship for both parties, but 
were at the time declined by Spain, with the declaration, nevertheless, that at a 
future time they would be indispensable. No intimation has been received that in 
the opinion of Spain that time has been reached. And yet the strife continues, with 
all its dread horrors and all its injuries to the interests of the United States and of 
other nations. Each party seems quite capable of working great injury and damage 
to the other, as well as to all the relations and interests dependent on the existence 
of peace in the island; but they seem incapable of reaching any adjustment, and both 
have thus far failed of achieving any success whereby one party shall possess and con- 
trol the island to the exclusion of the other. Under these circumstances the agency 
of others, either by mediation or by intervention, seems to be the only alternative 
which must, sooner or later, be invoked for the termination of the strife. 


In the last annual message of my immediate predecessor, during the 
pending struggle, it was said: 


When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has become 
manifest and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all pur- 
poses of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its reestablishment 
has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of 
human life and the utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict, a 
situation will be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain will 
be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to recognize and 
discharge. 


In my annual message to Congress December last, speaking to this 
question, I said: 


The near future will demonstrate whether the indispensable condition of a right- 
eous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to Spain, as well as equitable to all our 
interests so intimately involved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be attained. If 
not, the exigency of further and other action by the United States will remain to be 
taken. When that time comes, that action will be determined in the line of indis- 
putable right and duty. It will be faced, without misgiving or hesitancy, in the 
light of the obligation this Government owes to itself, to the people who have con- 
fided to it the protection of their interests and honor, and to humanity. 

Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated only by upright 
and ‘patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfishness, the Govern- 
ment will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of American citizens 
and will abate none of its efforts to bring about by peaceful agencies a peace which 
shall be honorable and enduring. If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed 
by our obligations to ourselves, to civilization, and humanity to intervene with force, 
it shall be without fault on our part and only because the necessity for such action 
will be so clear as to command the support and approval of the civilized world. 
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The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged 
the war can not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may 
-smolder with varying seasons, but it has not been and it is plain that it 
can not be extinguished by present methods. The only hope of relief and 
repose from a condition which can no longer be endured is the enforced 
pacification of Cuba. In the name of humanity, in the name of civiliza- 
tion, in behalf of endangered American interests which give us the right 
and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

In view of these facts and of these considerations I ask the Congress te 
authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a full and 
final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable 
government, capable of maintaining order and observing its international 
obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens 
as well as our own, and to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary for these purposes. 

And in the interest of humanity and to aid in preserving the lives of the 
starving people of the island I recommend that the distribution of food 
and supplies be continued and that an appropriation be made out of the 
public Treasury to supplement the charity of our citizens. 

The issue is now with the Congress. It is a solemn responsibility. I 
have exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs 
which is at our doors. Prepared to execute every obligation imposed 
upon me by the Constitution and the law, I await your action. 

Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing message, official 
information was received by me that the latest decree of the Queen Regent 
of Spain directs General Blanco, in order to prepare and facilitate peace, 
to proclaim a suspension of hostilities, the duration and details of which 
have not yet been communicated to me. 

This fact, with every other pertinent consideration, will, Iam sure; have 
your just and careful attention in the solemn deliberations upon which 
you are about to enter. If this measure attains a successful result, then 
our aspirations as a Christian, peace-loving people will be realized. If it 
fails, it will be only another justification for our contemplated action. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April rr, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 
14th of February last, calling for information and correspondence in re- 
gard to the condition of the island of Cuba and to negotiations for com- 
mercial relations between the United States and that island, a report of 
the Secretary of State, with its accompanying correspondence, covering 
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the first inquiry of the resolution, together with a report of the spe- 
cial commissioner plenipotentiary charged with commercial negotiations 
inder the provisions of the tariff act approved July 24, 1897, in response 


to the second inquiry. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 11, 1898. 
The PRESIDENT: f 

The Secretary of State has had fhe honor to receive, by reference from the Presi- 
dent, a resolution adopted in the Senate of the United States on the 14th of February 
last, reading as follows: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the President is requested, if in his opinion it is not incompati- 
ble with the public service, to send to the Senate copies of the reports of the consul- 
general and of the consuls of the United States in Cuba written or received since 
March 4, 1897, which relate to the state of war in that island and the condition of 
the people there, or that he will send such parts of said reports as will inform the 
Senate as to these facts. 

‘‘Second. That the President inform the Senate whether any agent of a govern- 
ment in Cuba has been accredited to this Government or the President of the United 
States with authority to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with the United States, or 
any other diplomatic or commercial agreement with the United States, and whether 
such person has been recognized and received as the representative of such govern: 
ment in Cuba.”’ 

This resolution contemplates answer being made to two separable inquiries: First, 
in relation to the present condition of affairs in Cuba, and, secondly, with regard to 
the action kad in view of the overtures of the Government of Spain for a reciprocal 
commercial agreement covering particularly the trade between the United States 
and the island of Cuba. 

The conduct of commercial negotiations under the authority and in accordance 
with the conditions found in sections 3, 4,and 5 of the existing tariff act, approved 
July 24, 1897, having been intrusted to a special commissioner plenipotentiary duly 
empowered by the President to that end, it has been deemed convenient to leave to 
the commissioner the preparation of a report in answer to the second part of the 
Senate resolution, the undersigned reserving to himself the response to the first part 
thereof, which concerns the political and consular functions of the Department of 
State. The separate report of the Hon. John A. Kasson, special commissioner pleni- 
potentiary, is therefore herewith independently submitted to the President with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate, should such a course be, in the President’s 
judgment, not incompatible with the public service. 

The Senate resolution, while in terms calling for the submission to that honarahle 
body of all or of a practical selection of the reports of the consul-general and consuls 
of the United States in Cuba written or received since March 4, 1897, which relate to 
the state of war in that island and the condition of the people there, appears to leave 
it to the discretion of the President to direct the scope of the information to be so 
reported and the manner of its communication. The undersigned, having taken the 
President’s direction on both these points, has the honor to lay before him a selec- 
tion of the correspondence received by the Department of State from the various 
consular representatives in Cuba, aiming thereby to show the present situation in 
the island rather than to give a historical account of all the reported incidents since 
the date assigned by the resolution. 

Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
The PRESIDEN’: Office of Special Commissioner Plenipotentiary. 


In response to the following resolution of the Senate, passed under date of Feb. 
ruary 14, 1898, and which was referred to the undersigned for report, viz— 

“Second. That the President inform the Senate whether any agent of a govern- 
ment in Cuba has been accredited to this Government or the President of the United 
States with authority to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with the United States, or 
any other diplomatic or commercial agreement with the United States, and whether 
such person has been recognized and received as the representative of such govern- 
ment in Cuba’’— 

I have the honor to submit the following report: 

In October, 1897, the minister of Spain at this capita: verbally advised the Niner 
signed that so soon as the new government in Spain had leisure to take up the 
question he would probably be authorized to enter into negotiations with the under- 
signed for reciprocal trade arrangements with Spain, and that a representative of 
Cuba would probably be associated for the interests of that island. 

Under date of December 9, 1897, the minister of the United States at Madrid was 
instructed to ascertain the disposition of the Spanish Government in respect to these 
negotiations, 

Under date of January 24, 1898, a dispatch from Mr. Woodford (referred to this office) 
advised the Secretary of State that arrangements were made for the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty between Spain and the United States; that separate provisions would 
be made for Cuba, and that the Cuban insular government would appoint a delegate 
to represent that island in the negotiations. This was accompanied by a memoran- 
dum from the Spanish minister of colonies, stating that the same rules as for Cuba 
might be applied to Puerto Rico, and suggesting a basis for the negotiations. This 
communication was referred to this office on the 4th of February. 

On the 6th of February the Spanish minister, Mr. Dupuy de Léme, called on the 
undersigned and announced that he was authorized to represent Spain in the pending 
negotiations and that a special representative would arrive from Cuba, under appoint- 
ment of the insular government, to act as far as the interests of that island were in- 
volved. He mentioned the name of Sefior Angulo as the gentleman who had been 
suggested in Cuba for that appointment; but the delegate was not officially notified 
to this office. 

On March 17 a note from the Spanish minister, Sefior Polo y Bernabé, addressed, 
under date of the 16th instant, to the Secretary of State, was referred to this office. 
In that note his excellency advised this Government of his appointment by Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain to conduct these negotiations, assisted by Sefior 
Manuel Rafael Angulo as special delegate of the insular government of Cuba, who 
‘would be aided by two technical assistants, also appointed by the Cuban government; 
and, further, that an officer from the treasury department would be added in the 
same character. 

His excellency announced his readiness to commence the labors of the commission 
so soon as the Government of the United States should formulate the general plan 
for carrying on the work. 


Respectfully submitted, March 17, 1898. JOHN A. KASSON, 


Special Commissioner Plenipotenitary. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 12, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to a resolution of the Senate of the 4th instant, I inclose 
herewith a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, inclosing a copy of a 
report from the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY 
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Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 9, 1898. 
{he PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED S7ATES SENATE. 

Sir; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution of April 4, 
directing that the Senate be informed ‘‘of the total number of human lives that were 
lost by the sinking of the United States battle ship Maine in Havana Harbor, Cuba, 
onthe 15th day of February, 1898, the total number of dead bodies rescued from said 
ship, the total number remaining unrescued, and what effort, if any, is being made 
to rescue them,”’ and in reply thereto inclose a copy of a report from the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation covering the above inquiry. 

J have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1898. 


Number on board the U.S. S. Maine at the time of the disaster: 
OLA CETS ais cicd cee sists ce sioiecieis csicis civic olcivetsisineivesieine seieleealcistasleis cies sialsie'ejeloielslaioen stasis CONe 


Sailors. ....cccecvccccccceccccsseccsocrscceecsios ee ccemcevccssccccnce eeceeesereres 290 
Marines ....eeesees Core ccer sven reccesceveseccoscoccs seseeceeecceceeccnsceessesss 39 
ack) 


Number saved: 
Satlorstincsteciccciatecsieleloie aicisislejer wicisin seine civvelste sienveivineislalsnts ars eiaeicciesinelenersiceiae emo 


IMATITNIES tacisisiecicnicisisisioelsieiore o8os6es0 CAROA GOOG eielealarsreavele(erere sla sisaiersicelecs docscooe 28 
Number lost: = 

OMce#rsinccceacdccccsiecescs ss Bacon AQSCOOS HepODGOURACOCOOoS a eieve svaigieaiawiacieaisionnee 

Sailors.......cceseee occ ce ee ceceer ears cree ceveescceseesesevcescccsccseecseses 230 

IMA TINIES ae ctacrere sista sveloleevelelc ers oew.sieleisitin slsietereisies!s(g/s\ela/avela\ec's'sicieleleiniais(etsleleatantelerais(emn co 

— 260 

Bodies recovered: = 

OSCE TS oie cicnie clei esis es'clceicsiselvisiecieyacindinsiclslecveleeceevosie cece cocctoweeesicosciccesc my 

Sarlors ana ma wines aceiectcicrecteeteleicieiciele etelsleieie alsislasielete steric sta cieiele cre cle lc/eiera’sieieievalcieiera 177 
Died from injuries: 

Sailorsiand martinesan.ccceencdsssaecee cre ooonnedsccatccacsngeanhocsdaapaocssaa 
Of the number recovered there were buried— = 
Inithe cemetery at Havana cs siete <ielclanisicieciesicciecieste eccvcccce ce cecvcceseccsccces 100 
At Key WESt.....c.cccesecesccccccccsvovcesecs seereereceveveecccvscvecsocesesess IQ 
At Pittsburg, Pa.\(OMiCEL) sosaisiaisin's sis/syeislersielaleislels sielaiateielalele eteeraers doonocucnocmsnos 33 
Number of bodies not recovered: se 
Officers . 56 aiaiele [ole soleielersloielsiel=ieleralalwisie(claiele/eielclele's cele enisilesicinieciaera z 
Enlisted men and marines.. sielejelelolelsistele/eivlslelsisieieteiolelal sie sivleis ola-cialeieiste'sisie clsialsicie'eieiuy 3 

—— 74 


The work of recovery was continued until April 6, when the wrecking tugs were 
withdrawn, and nothing is now being done in that direction so far as is known; and 
the last bodies reported as recovered were sent to Key West on the 30th ultimo. No 
estimate has been made of the portions of bodies which were recovered and buried. 
The large percentage of bodies not recovered is due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
men were swinging in their hammocks immediately over that portion of the vessel 
which was totally destroyed. A. S. CROWNINSHIELD, 

Chief of Bureat. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


Washington, April 15, 1898. 
To the Senate: : 4 ss 2 


In connection with Senate Document No. 39, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session, and in further response to the resolution of the Senate of 
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July 12, 1897, I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers relating to postal telegraphs, telephones, and 
postal savings banks in the colony of Victoria. | 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 25, 1898. 
To the Senate and House of pres of the United States of 

America: 

I transmit to the Congress, for its consideration and appropriate 
action, copies of correspondence recently had with the representative of 
Spain in the United States, with the United States minister at Madrid, 
and through the latter with the Government of Spain, showing the 
action taken under the joint resolution approved April 20, 1898, ‘‘for 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding 
that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government 
in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United 
States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry 
these resolutions into effect.’’* 

Upon communicating to the Spanish minister in Washington the de- 
mand which it became the duty of the Executive to address to the Gov- 
ernment of Spain in obedience to said resolution, the minister asked for 
his passports and withdrew. ‘The United States minister at Madrid was 
in turn notified by the Spanish minister for foreign affairs that the with- 
drawal of the Spanish representative from the United States had ter- 
minated diplomatic relations between the two countries, and that all 
official communications between their respective representatives ceased 
therewith. 

I commend to your especial attention the note addressed to the 
United States minister at Madrid by the Spanish minister for foreign 
affairs on the 21st instant, whereby the foregoing notification was con- 
veyed. It will be perceived therefrom that the Government of Spain, 
having cognizance of the joint resolution of the United States Congress, 
and in view of the things which the President is thereby required 
and authorized to do, responds by treating the reasonable demands of 
this Government as measures of hostility, following with that instant 
and complete severance of relations by its action which by the usage 
of nations accompanies an existent state of war between sovereign. 
powers. 

The position of Spain being thus made known, and the demands of 
the United States being denied, with a complete rupture of intercourse, 

* See pp. 6297-6298. 
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by the act of Spain, I have been constrained, in exercise of the power 
and authority conferred upon me by the joint resolution aforesaid, to 
proclaim, under date of April 22, 1898,* a blockade of certain ports of 
the north coast of Cuba, lying between Cardenas and Bahia Honda, 
and of the port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, and further 
in exercise of my constitutional powers and using the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the act of Congress approved April 22, 1898, to 
issue my proclamation dated April 23, 1898, calling forth volunteers 
in order to carry into effect the said resolution of April 20, 1898. 
Copies of these proclamations are hereto appended. 

In view of the measures so taken, and with a view to the adoption 
of such other measures as may be necessary to enable me to carry out 
the expressed will of the Congress of the United States in the prem- 
ises, I now recommend to your honorable body the adoption of a joint 
resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Spain, and I urge speedy ac- 
tion ther on, to the end that the definition of the international status 
of the Un ted States as a belligerent power may be made known and 
the assertion of all its rights and the maintenance of all its duties in 
the conduct of a public war may be assured. f 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


JOINT RESOLUTION for the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding 
that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba, and 
to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President 
of the United States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 


Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three years 
in the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral sense of the 
people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, culminat- 
ing, as they haye, in the destruction of a United States battle ship, with 266 of its 
officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, and cannot 
longer be endured, as has been set forth by the President of the United States in his 
message to Congress of April 11, 1898,§ upon which the action of Congress was 
invited: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the island of Cuba are 
and of right ought to be free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Government 
of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 


* See pp. 6472-6473. + See pp. 6473-6474. t See p. 6348. @ See pp. 6291-6292. 


DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST SPAIN. 
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Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the 

government and control of the island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 1898. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
. Washington, April 27, 1898. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State and accom- 
panying papers relating to the claim against the United States of the 
Russian subject, Gustav Isak Dahlberg, master and principal owner of 
the Russian bark HYazs, based on his wrongful and illegal arrest and 
imprisonment by officers of the United States district court for the 
southern district of Mississippi, and in view of the opinion expressed 
by the Department of Justice that the said arrest and detention of the 
complainant were wrongful and without authority of law, I recommend 
the appropriation by Congress of the sum of $5,000 to reimburse the 
master and owners of the vessel for all losses and damages incurred by 
reason of his said wrongful and illegal arrest and detention. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 9, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On the 24th of April I directed the Secretary of the Navy to telegraph 
orders to Commodore George Dewey, of the United States Navy, com- 
‘manding the Asiatic Squadron, then lying in the port of Hongkong, to 
proceed forthwith to the Philippine Islands, there to commence opera- 
tions and engage the assembled Spanish fleet. 

Promptly obeying that order, the United States squadron, consisting 
of the flagship Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh, Boston, Concord, and Petrel, 
with the revenue cutter I/cCulloch as an auxiliary dispatch boat, entered 
the harbor of Manila at daybreak on the 1st of May and immediately 
engaged the entire Spanish fleet of eleven ships, which were under the 
protection of the fire of the land forts. After a stubborn fight, in which 
the enemy suffered great loss, these vessels were destroyed or com- 
pletely disabled and the water battery at Cavite silenced. Of our brave 
officers and men not one was lost and only eight injured, and those 
slightly. All of our ships escaped any serious damage. 

By the 4th of May, Commodore Dewey had taken possession of the 
naval station at Cavite, destroying the fortifications there and at the en- 
trance of the bay and paroling their garrisons. The waters of the bay 
are under his complete control. He has established hospitals within the 
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American lines, where 250 of the Spanish sick and wounded are assisted 
and protected. 

The magnitude of this victory can hardly be measured by the ordi- 
nary standard of naval warfare. Outweighing any material advantage 
is the moral effect of this initial success. At this unsurpassed achieve- 
ment the great heart of our nation throbs, not with boasting or with 
greed of conquest, but with deep gratitude that this triumph has come 
in a just cause and that by the grace of God an effective step has thus 
been taken toward the attainnient of the wished-for peace. To those 
whose skill, courage, and devotion have won the fight, to the gallant 
commander and the brave officers and men who aided him, our country 
uwes an incalculable debt. 

Feeling as our people feel, and speaking in their name, I at once sent 
a message to Commodore Dewey thanking him and his officers and men 
for their splendid achievement and overwhelming victory and informing 
him that I had appointed him an acting rear-admiral. 

I now recommend that, following our national precedents and ex- 
pressing the fervent gratitude of every patriotic heart, the thanks of 
Congress be given Acting Rear-Admiral George Dewey, of the United 
States Navy, for highly distinguished conduct in conflict with the 
enemy, and to the officers and men under his command for their gal- 
lantry in the destruction of the enemy’s fleet and the capture of the 
enemy’s fortifications in the bay of Manila. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 16, 1898. 
To the House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
accoinpanying the annual reports of the consuls of the United States 
upon foreign industries and commerce. In view of the value of these 
reports to the business interests of the country, I indorse the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State that Congress authorize the print- 
ing of a special edition of 10,000 copies of the general summary entitled 
“ Review of the World’s Commerce,’’ and 5,000 copies of Commercial 
Relations (including this summary), to enable the Department of State 
to meet the demands for such information. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 76, 1898. 
To the louse of Representatives: 
I return herewith to the House of Representatives, in which it origi- 
nated, House bill No. 2219, entitled ‘‘An act for the telief of the 
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administrators of Isaac P. Tice, deceased, and others,”’ withom my ap. 
proval. 

The object of this bill is to confer upon the Court of Claims juris- 
diction to. retry and determine a case brought by the representatives 
of Isaac P. Tice against the United States in the Court of Claims 
in the year 1873 to recover from the Government the sum of $25,- 
000, the alleged value of certain meters invented by Isaac P. Tice 
for the purpose of measuring the quality and strength of distilled 
spirits. 

It was claimed that this amount, together with the sum of $733.33 
for storage of said meters, was due to the claimant under a contract 
made between Tice and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
pursuance of section 15 of the act of March 2, 1867 (14 Stats., 481). 
From the report of the case in 13 Court of Claims Reports, 112, it ap- 
pears that the matter was fully and deliberately tried and argued both 
on behalf of the claimant and of the United States, and that at Decem- 
ber term, 1877, the Court of Claims rendered a decision adverse to the 
claimant, expressly stating that the claimants had failed to establish 
their claim both in law and on the facts. Not satisfied with this con- 
clusion of the Court of Claims, the claimants took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where the case was again argued 
and was decided, October term, 1878, the judgment of the Court of 
Claims being declared to be in accordance with the law and therefore 
affirmed. In these two decisions the law and the facts pertaining to 
the claim were fully set forth and discussed. 

The bill further confers upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to try 
and determine certain alleged claims of said Tice and others for money 
collected on account of the Tice meters, but not paid over to him or 
them under the regulations of the Treasury. 

The amount of the latter claim, according to the report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to which this bill was referred, 
is $140,000. It does not appear from the report of the committee, nor 
from any documents to which I have access, who are the other persons 
by whom this latter sum is claimed. ‘The claim for $140,000 must have 
accrued prior to July, 1871, and therefore at this time is of at least 
twenty-seven years’ standing. 

It will thus be perceived that the object of the bill is to remove 
from the pathway of the claimants two legal bars to the prosecution of 
their claim in the courts—one, the bar of the statute of limitations, 
which requires all claimants against the Government to present their 
claims and bring actions thereon within six years from the time the 
cause of action accrues; and the other, that bar of estoppel which 
arises by reason of a former adverse judgment, rendered in a court 
of competent jurisdiction. ‘This is not a general modification of the 
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law in these respects, but a special application of it to these particular 
claimants. 

If the principle on which the statute of limitations is founded is wise 
and beneficent, then the effect of it ought not to be impaired by special 
legislative exemptions in favor of particular persons or cases except 
upon very clear and just grounds, where no lack of diligence in the 
prosecution of the claim is apparent. I cannot find in the papers sub- 
mitted to me any sufficient grounds to justify a special exception from 
the ordinary rule in favor of these claimants. As to the claim for 
$140,000, no reason is stated why it was not included in the original 
suit nor why action upon it was not brought against the Government 
within the six years allowed by the statute for that purpose. ‘To per: 
mit such an action to be brought now is simply, without any reason of 
a special nature, to grant a privilege to these claimants which is denied 
to all other citizens of the United States, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the general statute of limitations. The principle under- 
lying statutes of limitations and the reasons for the maintenance of 
such a rule of litigation are much more cogent when applied to claims 
against the Government than when applied to claims against individ- 
uals. 

These claims do not differ in their character from ordinary business 
transactions such as transpire every day between private persons ot 
business corporations, The Government can only defend itself against 
claims of this nature through its public officers and with the use of such 
public records as the Departments may furnish. Great difficulties are 
experienced by it in contesting fraudulent and unjust claims, and it is 
only fair in the interest of the public that a rigorous adherence to some 
rule of limitation should be maintained. 

The provision of the bill which practically directs a new trial of the 
claim for $25,000, decided adversely to the claimants more than twenty 
years ago, is still more objectionable. These parties had their day in 
court. ‘They produced their witnesses and were heard both originally 
and upon appeal, and upon the case they were then able to make the 
court Jccided they had no claim against the Government. It is now 
suggested that other witnesses have been discovered who car supply 
the lack of proof which was produced on the former trial. Such a 
ground for a new trial would never be considered in any court of law in 
the land in a case between private parties where such a length of time 
had intervened since the former trial. No explanation of a satisfactory 
nature is furnished for the failure of the claimants to produce these 
witnesses upon the original trial. 

The bill further provides that upon a retrial of the original claim, or 
upon the trial of the new claim, the claimants shall be at liberty to offer 
in evidence the depositions of witnesses now on the files of any of the 
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committees of Congress in relation to the aforesaid maticis, which may 
be introduced as evidence in case of the death or disability of the de- 
ponents. 

This provision will enable the claimants to present ex-parte affidavits, 
prepared by the claimants or their attorneys, without opportunity being 
afforded to the Government to cross-examine, provided the claimants 
can show that the deposing witnesses are either dead or under dis- 
ability, by which, no doubt, is intended any such disability by reason 
of absence, illness, and the like, as may render them legally incapable 
' of being produced in person to testify upon the retrial. Such a pro- 
vision as this is most dangerous to the interests of the Government. 

I fail to see any reason in the facts connected with these claims for 
granting to these parties relief of this extraordinary nature. 

The Treasury of the United States ought to be very carefully guarded 
against attacks of those who come forward with stale claims, and espe- 
cially from the attacks of those who have already been fully heard ac- 
cording to the methods prescribed by the statutes. 

To approve this bill would be to furnish a very dangerous precedent 
which would open the door to demands upon Congress in other cases 
which have been fully heard and determined. 

For these reasons I am constrained to withhold my approval from 
this bill. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 7, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The resolution of Congress passed May 9g, 1898, tendering to Com- 
modore George Dewey, United States, Navy commander-in-chief of the 
United States naval force on the Asiatic station, the thanks of Congress 
and of the American people for highly distinguished conduct in conflict 
with the enemy, asdisplayed by him in the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet and batteries in the harbor of Manila, Philippine Islands, May 1, 
1898, and through him extending the thanks of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the officers and men under his command for gallantry 
and skill exhibited by them on that occasion, required the President to 
communicate the same to Commodore Dewey, and through him to the 
officers and men under his command. This having been done, through 
the Secretary of the Navy, on the 15th of May, 1898, the following re- 
sponse has been received, and is hereby transmitted to the Congress: 


1 desire to express to the Department, and to request that it will be transmitted 
to the President and to Congress, my most sincere thanks for the great compliment - 
paid to me. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION tendering the thanks of Congress to Commodore George 
Dewey, United States Navy, and to the officers and men of the squadron undet 
his command. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States oJ 
America in Congress assembled, That, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
President, made in accordance with the provisions of section 1508 of the Revised 
Statutes, the thanks of Congress and of the American people are hereby tendered to 
Commodore George Dewey, United States Navy, commander in chief of the United 
States naval force on the Asiatic station, for highly distinguished conduct in conflict 
with the enemy, as displayed by him in the destruction of the Spanish fleet and bat- 
teries in the harbor of Manila, Philippine Islands, May 1, 1898. 

Sxc. 2. That the thanks of Congress and the American people are hereby ex- 
tended through Commodore Dewey to the officers and men under his command for 
the gallantry and skill exhibited by them on that occasion. 

Src. 3. Be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause this resolution to be communicated to Commodore Dewey, and 
through him to the officers and men under his command. 


Approved, May 10, 1898. 


JOINT RESOLUTION authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to present a sword of 
honor to Commodore George Dewey, and to cause to be struck bronze medals 
commemorating the battle of Manila Bay, and to distribute such medals to the 
officers and men of the ships of the Asiatic Squadron of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be and he hereby 
is, authorized to present a sword of honor to Commodore George Dewey and ta 
cause to be struck bronze medals commemorating the battle of Manila Bay, and to 
distribute such medals to the officers and men of the ships of the Asiatic Squadron 
of the United States under command of Commodore George Dewey on May 1, 1898 ; 
and that to enable the Secretary to carry out this resolution the sum of $10,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Approved, June 3, 1898 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, June 24, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

‘ transmit herewith (having reference to Senate Document No. 4, 
Fitty-fifth Congress, second session) a report made by Thomas W. 
Cridler, Third Assistant Secretary of State, who, upon the death of 
Maj. Moses P. Handy, I designated to continue the work as special 
commissioner, under the act of Congress approved July 19, 1897, in 
relation to the accentance by the Government of the United States of 
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the invitation of France to participate in the International Exposition to 
be held at Paris from April 15 to November 5, 1900. 

I cordially renew my recommendation that a liberal appropriation be 
immediately granted. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 23, 1898. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of the Interior 
relative to Senate resolution of June 10, 1898, requesting the President 
‘‘to make such arrangements as may be necessary to secure at the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition to be held in the city of 
Omaha, Neb., the attendance of representatives of the Iroquois tribes 
and Delawares of Canada and of the Abenakis of St. Francis and 
Becaucourt, and such other Indian nations as have emigrated from the 
territory now of the United States to Canada. 

To carry out this resolution, if it shall be found agreeable to the 
Government of Canada, it will be necessary for this Government to 
send an agent to visit the tribes and secure their assent, organize the 
representative delegations, escort them to the exposition, take charge of 
and care for them while there and until they are returned to their 
respective tribes. 

The resolution seems to presuppose that there are funds which may 
be lawfully used to defray the expenses which must necessarily be 
incurred in the premises. By reference to the Secretary’s report, it 
will be seen that there are no moneys lawfully available for that pur- 
pose. 

. It is not to be presumed that the Senate, under such circumstances, 
would desire the Executive to take the action indicated in the resolu- 
tion, and I am therefore constrained to await the requisite appropriation 
by Congress for the payment of the expenses that must be necessarily 
incurred in the accomplishment of the proposed objects. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, June 27, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On the 11th of May, 1898, there occurred a conflict in the bay of Cars 
denas, Cuba, in which the naval torpedo boat W2nslow was disabled, her 
commander wounded, and one of her officers and a part of her crew killed 
by the enemy’s fire 

In the face of a most galling fire from the enemy’s guns the revenue 
cutter Wudson, commanded by First Lieutenant Frank H. Newcomb, 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service, rescued the disabled Winslow, her 
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wounded commander and remaining crew. The commander of the Hud. 
son kept his vessel in the very hottest fire of the action, although in 
constant danger of going ashore on account of the shallow water, until he 
finally got a line made fast to the Winslow and towed that vessel out of 
range of the enemy’s guns—a deed of special gallantry. 

I recommend that in recognition of the signal act of heroism of First 
Lieutenant Frank H. Newcomb, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
above set forth, the thanks of Congress be extended to him and to his 
officers and men of the Hudson, and that a gold medal of honor be pre- 
sented to Lieutenant Newcomb, a silver medal of honor to each of his 
officers, and a bronze medal of honor to each member of his crew who 
served with him at Cardenas. 

It will be remembered that Congress by appropriate action recognized 
the several commanders of ships of war for their services in the battle of 
Manila, May 1, 1898. 

The commander of the revenue cutter Hugh McCulloch, present and in 
active cooperation with the fleet under Commodore Dewey on that occa- 
sion (by Executive order under the provisions of section 2757, Revised 
Statutes), is the only commander of a national ship to whom promotion 
or advancement was not and could not be given, because he already held 
the highest rank known to the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

I now recommend that in recognition of the efficient and meritorious 
services of Captain Daniel B. Hodgsdon, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, who commanded the Hugh McCulloch at the battle of Manila 
(that officer being now in the sixty-third year of his age and having 
served continuously on active duty for thirty-seven years), he be placed 
upon the permanent waiting-orders or retired list of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service on the full-duty pay of his grade. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 27, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


On the morning of the 3d of June, 1898, Assistant Naval Constructor 
Richmond P. Hobson, United States Navy, with a volunteer crew of seven 
men, in charge of the partially dismantled collier Merrimac, entered the 
fortified harbor of Santiago, Cuba, for the purpose of sinking the collier 
in the narrowest portion of the channel, and thus interposing a serious 
obstacle to the egress of the Spanish fleet which had recently entered 
that harbor. ‘This enterprise, demanding coolness, judgment, and brav- 
ery amounting to heroism, was carried into successful execution in the 
face of a persistent fire from the hostile fleet as well as from the fortifi- 
cations on shore. 

Rear- Admiral Sampson, commander in chief of our naval force in Cuban 
waters, in an official report dated ‘‘ Off Santiago de Cuba, June 3, 1898,”’ 
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and addressec to the Secretary of the Navy, referring to ‘Mr. Hobson’s 
gallant exploit, says: 


As stated in a recent telegram, before coming here I decided to make the harbor 
_ entrance secure against the possibility of egress of the Spanish ships by obstructing 
the narrow part of the entrance by sinking a collier at that point. Upon calling 
upon Mr. Hobson for his professional opinion as to a sure method of sinking the 
ship, he manifested a most lively interest in the problem, After several days’ con- 
sideration he presented a solution which he considered would insure the immediate 
sinking of the ship when she had reached the desired point in the channel. * * * 
The plan contemplated a crew of only seven men and Mr. Hobson, who begged that 
it might be intrusted to him. 

As soon as I reached Santiago and had the collier to work upon, the details were 
commenced and diligently prosecuted, hoping to complete them in one day, as the 
moon and tide served best the first night after our arrival. Notwithstanding every 
effort, the hour of 4 o’clock in the morning arrived and the preparations were scarcely 
completed. After a careful inspection of the final preparations I was forced to relin- 
quish the plan for that morning, as dawn was breaking. M:. Hobson begged to try 
it at all hazards. 

This morning proved more propitious, as a prompt start could be made. Nothing 
could have been more gallantly executed. * * * A careful inspection of the har- 
bor from this ship showed that the Merrimac had been sunk in the channel. 

I can not myself too earnestly express my appreciation of the conduct of Mr. Hob- 
son and his gallant crew. I venture to say that a more brave and daring thing has 
not been done since Cushing blew up the Albemarle. 


The members of the crew who were with Mr. Hobson on this memora- 
ble occasion have already been rewarded for their services by advance- 
ment, which, under the provisions of law and regulations, the Secretary of 
the Navy was authorized to make; and the nomination to the Senate of 
Naval Cadet Powell, who in a steam launch followed the Merrimac on 
her perilous trip for the purpose of rescuing her force after the sinking 
of that vessel, to be advanced in rank to the grade of ensign has been 
prepared and will be submitted. 

Cushing, with whose gallant act in blowing up the ram Albemarle 
during the Civil War Admiral Sampson compares Mr. Hobson’s sinking 
of the Merrimac, received the thanks of Congress, upon recommenda- 
tion of the President, by name, and was in consequence, under the provi- 
sions of section 1508 of the Revised Statutes, advanced one grade, such 
advancement embracing 56 numbers. ‘The section cited applies, however, 
to line officers only, and Mr. Hobson, being a member of the staff of the 
Navy, could not under its provisions be so advanced. 

In considering the question of suitably rewarding Assistant Naval 
Constructor Hobson for his valiant conduct on the occasion referred to, 
I have deemed it proper to address this message to you with the recom- 
mendation that he receive the thanks of Congress and, further, that he 
be transferred to the line of the Navy and promoted to such position 
therein as the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, may determine. Mr. Hobson’s transfer from the construction corps 
to the line is fully warranted, he having received the necessary technical 
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training as a graduate of the Naval Academy, where he stood No. 1 in 
his class; and such action is recommended partly in deference to what 
is understood to be his own desire, although, he being now a prisoner 
in the hands of the enemy, no direct communication on the subject has 
been received from him, and partly for the reason that the abilities dis- 
played by him at Santiago are of such a character as to indicate especial 


fitness for the duties of the line. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


SECOND ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 5, 1898. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Notwithstanding the added burdens rendered necessary by the war, 
our people rejoice in a very satisfactory and steadily increasing degree of 
prosperity, evidenced by the largest volume of business ever recorded. 
Manufacture has been productive, agricultural pursuits have yielded 
abundant returns, labor in all fields of industry is better rewarded, reve- 
nue legislation passed by the present Congress has increased the Treas- 
ury’s receipts to the amount estimated by its authors, the finances of the 
Government have been successfully administered and its credit advanced 
to the first rank, while its currency has been maintained at the world’s 
highest standard. Military service under a common flag and for a right- 
eous cause has strengthened the national spirit and served to cement 
more closely than ever the fraternal bonds between every section of the 
country. 

A review of the relation of the United States to other powers, alwayg 
appropriate, is this year of primary importance in view of the momentous 
issues which have arisen, demanding in one instance the ultimate deter- 
mination by arms and involving far-reaching consequences which will 
require the earnest attention of the Congress. 

In my last annual message* very full consideration was given to the 
question of the duty of the Government of the United States toward 
Spain and the Cuban insurrection as being by far the most important 
problem with which we were then called upon to deal. ‘The considera- 
tions then advanced and the exposition of the views therein expressed 
disclosed my sense of the extreme gravity of the situation. Setting aside 
as logically unfounded or practically inadmissible the recognition of the 
Cuban insurgents as belligerents, the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba, neutral intervention to end the war by imposing a rational compro- 
mise between the contestants, intervention in favor of one or the other 


* See pp. 6254-6263. 
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party, and forcible annexation of the island, I concluded it was honestly 
due to our friendly relations with Spain that she should be given a rea- 
sonable chance to realize her expectations of reform to which she had 
become irrevocably committed. Within a few weeks previously she had 
announced comprehensive plans which it was confidently asserted would 
be efficacious to remedy the evils so deeply affecting our own country, so 
injurious to the true interests of the mother country as well as to those 
of Cuba, and so repugnant to the universal sentiment of humanity. 

The ensuing month brought little sign of real progress toward the 
pacification of Cuba. The autonomous administrations set up in the 
capital and some of the principal cities appeared not to gain the favor of 
the inhabitants nor to be able to extend their influence to the large ex- 
tent of territory held by the insurgents, while the military arm, obviously 
unable to cope with the still active rebellion, continued many of the most 
objectionable and offensive policies of the government that had preceded 
it. No tangible relief was afforded the vast numbers of unhappy recon- 
centrados, despite the reiterated professions made in that regard and the 
amount appropriated by Spain to that end. The proffered expedient of 
zones of cultivation proved illusory. Indeed no less practical nor more 
delusive promises of succor could well have been tendered to the ex- 
hausted and destitute people, stripped of all that made life and home 
dear and herded in a strange region among unsympathetic strangers 
hardly less necessitous than themselves. 

By the end of December the mortality among them had frightfully in- 
creased. Conservative estimates from Spanish sources placed the deaths 
among these distressed people at over 4o per cent from the time Gen- 
eral Weyler’s decree of reconcentration was enforced. With the acqui- 
escence of the Spanish authorities, a scheme was adopted for relief by 
charitable contributions raised in this country and distributed, under the 
direction of the consul-general and the several consuls, by noble and 
earnest individual effort through the organized agencies of the American 
Red Cross. Thousands of lives were thus saved, but many thousands 
more were inaccessible to such forms of aid. 

The war continued on the old footing, without comprehensive plan, 
developing only the same spasmodic encounters, barren of strategic 
result, that had marked the course of the earlier ten years’ rebellion 
as well as the present insurrection from its start. No alternative save 
physical exhaustion of either combatant, and therewithal the practical 
ruin of the island, lay in sight, but how far distant no one could venture 
to conjecture. 

At this juncture, on the 15th of February last, occurred the destruction 
of the battle ship Wazne while rightfully lying in the harbor of Havana on 
a mission of international courtesy and good will—a catastrophe the sus- 
picious nature and horror of which stirred the nation’s heart profoundly. 
It is a striking evidence of the poise and sturdy good sense distinguishing 
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our national character that this shocking blow, falling upon a generous 
people already deeply touched by preceding events in Cuba, did not move 
them to an instant desperate resolve to tolerate no longer the existence of 
a condition of danger and disorder at our doors that made possible such a 
deed, by whomsoever wrought. Yet the instinct of justice prevailed, and 
the nation anxiously awaited the result of the searching investigation at 
once set on foot. The finding of the naval board of inquiry established 
that the origin of the explosion was external, by a submarine mine, and 
only halted through lack of positive testimony to fix the responsibility of 
its authorship. 

All these things carried conviction to the most thoughtful, even before 
the finding of the aval court, that a crisis in our relations with Spain 
and toward Cuba was at hand. So strong was this belief that it needed 
but a brief Executive suggestion to the Congress to receive immediate 
answer to the duty of making instant provision for the possible and per- 
haps speedily probable emergency of war, and the remarkable, almost 
unique, spectacle was presented of a unanimous vote of both Houses, on 
the 9th of March, appropriating $50,000,000 ‘‘for the national defense 
and for each and every purpose connected therewith, to be expended at 
the discretion of the President.’’ ‘That this act of prevision came none 
too soon was disclosed when the application of the fund was undertaken. 
Our coasts were practically undefended. Our Navy needed large pro- 
vision for increased ammunition and supplies, and even numbers to cope 
with any sudden attack from the navy of Spain, which comprised mod- 
ern vessels of the highest type of continental perfection. Our Army also 
required enlargement of men and munitions. T1e details of the hurried 
preparation for the dreaded contingency are told in the reports of the Sec- 
retaries of Wai and of the Navy, and need not be repeated here. It is 
sufficient to say that the outbreak of war when it did come found our 
nation not unprepared to meet the conflict. 

Nor was the apprehension of coming strife confined to our own coun- 
try. It was felt by the continental powers, which on April 6, through 
their ambassaccrs and envoys, addressed to the Executive an expression 
of hope that humanity and moderation might mark the course of this 
Government and people, and that further negotiations would lead to an 
agreement which, while securing the maintenance of peace, would afford 
all necessary guaranties for the reestablishment of order in Cuba. In 
responding to that representation I said I shared the hope the envoys 
had expressed that peace might be preserved in a manner to terminate 
the chronic condition of disturbance in Cuba, so injurious and menacing 
to our interests and tranquillity, as well as shocking to our sentiments of 
humanity; and while appreciating the humanitarian and disinterested 
character c* the communication they had made on behalf of the powers, 
I stated the confidence of this Government, for its part, that equal appre- 
ciation would be shown for its own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
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fulfill a duty to humanity by ending a situation the cnet prolonga- 
tion of which had become insufferable. 

Still animated by the hope of a peaceful solution and obeying the 
dictates of duty, no effort was :elaxed to bring about a speedy ending 
of the Cuban struggle. Negotiations to this object continued actively 
with the Government of Spain, looking to the immediate conclusion of 
a six months’ armistice in Cuba, with a view to effect the recognition 
of her people’s right to independence. Besides this, the instant revo- 
cation of the order of reconcentration was asked, so that the sufferers, 
returning to their homes and aided by united American and Spanish 
effort, might be put in a way to support themselves and, by orderly re- 
sumption of the well-nigh destroyed productive energies of the island, 
contribute to the restoration of its tranquillity and well-being. Negotia- 
tions continued for some little time at Madrid, resulting in offers by the 
Spanish Government which could not but be regarded as inadequate. 
It was proposed to confide the preparation of peace to the insular par- 
liament, yet to be convened under the autonomous decrees of November, 
1897, but without impairment in any wise of the constitutional powers 
of the Madrid Government, which to that end would grant an armistice, 
if solicited by the insurgents, for such time as the general in chief might 
see fit to fix. How and with what scope of discretionary powers the 
insular parliament was expected to set about the ‘‘ preparation’’ of peace 
did not appear. If it were to be by negotiation with the insurgents, the 
issue seemed to rest on the one side with a body chosen by a fraction 
of the electors in the districts under Spanish control, and on the other 
with the insurgent population holding the interior country, unrepre- 
sented in the so-called parliament and defiant at the suggestion of suing 
for peace. 

Grieved and disappointed at this barren outcome of my sincere en- 
deavors to reach a practicable solution, I felt it my duty to remit the 
whole question to the Congress. In the message of April 11, 1898,* I 
announced that with this last overture in the direction of immediate 
peace in Cuba and its disappointing reception by Spain the effort of the 
Executive was brought to an end. I again reviewed the alternative 
courses of action which had been proposed, concluding that the only one 
consonant with international policy and compatible with our firm-set his- 
torical traditions was intervention as a neutral to stop the war and check 
the hopeless sacrifice of life, even though that resort involved “‘ hostile 
constraint upon both the parties to the contest, as well to enforce a truce 
as to guide the eventual settlement.’’ ‘The grounds justifying that step’ 
were the interests of humanity, the duty to protect the life and property 
of our citizens in Cuba, the right to check injury to our commerce and 
people through the devastation of the island, and, most important, the 
need of removing at once and forever the constant menace and the 
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burdens entailed upon our Government by the uncertainties and perils of 
the situation caused by the unendurable disturbance in Cuba. I said: 

The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged the war can 
not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may smolder with varying 
seasons, but it has not been and it is plain that it can not be extinguished by present 
methods. The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which can no longer 
be endured is the enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of humanity, in the 
name of civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests which give us the 
right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 


In view of all this the Congress was asked to authorize and empower 
the President to take measures to secure a full and final termination of 
hostilities between Spain and the people of Cuba and to secure in the 
island the establishment of a stable government, capable of maintain- 
ing order and observing its international obligations, insuring peace and 
tranquillity and the security of its citizens as well as our own, and for 
the accomplishment of those ends to use the military and naval forces of 
the United States as might be necessary, with added authority to con- 
tinue generous relief to the starving people of Cuba. 

The response of the Congress, after nine days of earnest deliberation, 
during which the almost unanimous sentiment of your body was devel- 
oped on every point save as to the expediency of coupling the proposed 
action with a formal recognition of the Republic of Cuba as the true and 
lawful government of that island—a proposition which failed of adop- 
tion—the Congress, after conference, on the r9th of April, by a vote of 42 
to 35 in the Senate and 311 to 6 in the House of Representatives, passed 
the memorable joint resolution declaring— 

First. That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Government 
of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once re- 
linquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people. 


This resolution was approved by the Executive on the next day, April 
20. A copy was at once communicated to the Spanish minister at this 
capital, who forthwith announced that his continuance in Washington 
had thereby become impossible, and asked for his passports, which were 
given him. He thereupon withdrew from Washington, leaving the pro- 
tection of Spanish interests in the United States to the French ambas- 
sador and the Austro-Hungarian minister. Simultaneously with its 
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communication to the Spanish minister here, General Woodford, the 
American minister at Madrid, was telegraphed confirmation of the text 
of the joint resolution and directed to communicate it to the Government 
of Spain with the formal demand that it at once relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its forces there- 
from, coupling this demand with announcement of the intentions of this 
Government as to the future of the island, in conformity with the fourth 
clause of the resolution, and giving Spain until noon of April 23 to reply. 

That demand, although, as above shown, officially made known to the’ 
Spanish envoy here, was not delivered at Madrid. After the instruction 
reached General Woodford on the morning of April 21, but before he 
could present it, the Spanish minister of state notified him that upon the 
President’s approval of the joint resolution the Madrid Government, 
regarding the act as ‘‘equivalent to an evident declaration of war,’’ had 
ordered its minister in Washington to withdraw, thereby breaking off 
diplomatic relations between the two countries and ceasing all official 
communication between their respective representatives. General Wood- 
ford thereupon demanded his passports and quitted Madrid the same day. 

Spain having thus denied the demand of the United States and initiated 
that complete form of rupture of relations which attends a state of war, 
the executive powers authorized by the resolution were at once used by 
me to meet the enlarged contingency of actual war between sovereign 
states. On April 22 I proclaimed a blockade of the north coast of Cuba, 
including ports on said coast between Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and 
the port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba,* and on the 23d I called 
for volunteers to execute the purpose of the resolution.t By my message 
of April 25 the Congress was informed of the situation, and I recom- 
mended formal declaration of the existence of a state of war between the 
United States and Spain.{ The Congress accordingly voted on the same 
day the act approved April 25, 1898, declaring the existence of such war 
from and including the 21st day of April,§ and reenacted the provision 
of the resolution of April 20 directing the President to use all the armed 
forces of the nation to carry that act into effect.|| Due notification of the 
existence of war as aforesaid was given April 25 by telegraph to all the 
governments with which the United States maintain relations, in order 
that their neutrality might be assured during the war. The various gov- 
ernments responded with proclamations of neutrality, each after its own 
methods. It is not among the least gratifying incidents of the struggle 
that the obligations of neutrality were impartially discharged by all, often 
under delicate and difficult circumstances. 

In further fulfillment of international duty I issued, April 26, 1898, a 
proclamation announcing the treatment proposed to be accorded to ves- 
sels and their cargoes as to blockade, contraband, the exercise of the 


right of search, and the immunity of neutral flags and neutral goods 
* See pp. 6472-6473. } See pp. 6473-6474. t See pp. 6296-6297. 2 See p. 6348. 
| See pp. 6297-6298. 
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under enemy’s flag.* A similar proclamation was made by the Spanish 
Government. In the conduct of hostilities the rules of the Declaration 
of Paris, including abstention from resort to privateering, have accord- 
ingly been observed by both belligerents, although neither was a party 
to that declaration. 

Our country thus, after an interval of half a century of peace with all 
nations, found itself engaged in deadly conflict with a foreign enemy. 
Every nerve was strained to meet the emergency. The response to the 
initial call for 125,000 voluriteers} was instant and complete, as was also 
the result of the second call, of May 25, for 75,000 additional volunteers. 
The ranks of the Regular Army were increased to the limits provided by 
the act of April 26, 1898. 

The enlisted force of the Navy on the 15th day of August, when it 
reached its maximum, numbered 24,123 men and apprentices. One 
hundred and three vessels were added to the Navy by purchase, 1 was 
presented to the Government, 1 leased, and the 4 vessels of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company—the S¢. Paul, St. Louzs, New York, and 
Paris—were chartered. In addition to these the revenue cutters and light- 
house tenders were turned over to the Navy Department and became 
temporarily a part of the auxiliary Navy. 

The maximum effective fighting force of the Navy during the war, 
separated into classes, was as follows: 

Four battle ships of the first class, 1 battle ship of the second class, 2 
armored cruisers, 6 coast-defense monitors, I armored ram, 12 protected 
cruisers, 3 unprotected cruisers, 18 gunboats, 1 dynamite cruiser, 11 tor- 
pedo boats; vessels of the old Navy, including monitors, 14. Auxiliary 
Navy: 11 auxiliary cruisers, 28 converted yachts, 27 converted tugs, 19 
converted colliers, 15 revenue cutters, 4 light-house tenders, and 19 mis- 
cellaneous vessels. 

Much alarm was felt along our entire Atlantic seaboard lest some attack 
might be made by the enemy. Every precaution was taken to prevent 
possible injury to our great cities lying along the coast. Temporary gar- 
risons were provided, drawn from the State militia; infantry and light 
batteries were drawn from the volunteer force. About 12,000 troops 
were thus employed. ‘The coast signal service was established for observ- 
ing the approach of an enemy’s ships to the coast of the United States, 
and the Life-Saving and Light-House services cooperated, which enabled 
the Navy Department to have all portions of the Atlantic coast, from 
Maine to Texas, under observation. 

The auxiliary Navy was created under the authority of Congress and 
was officered and manned by the Naval Militia of the several States. This 
organization patrolled the coast and performed the duty of a second line 
of defense. 

Under the direction of the Chief of Engineers submarine mines were 
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placed at the most exposed noints. Before the outbreak of the war per- 
manent mining casemates and cable galleries had been constructed at 
nearly all important harbors. Most of the torpedo material was not to 
be found in the market, and had to be specially manufactured. Under 
date of April 19 district officers were directed to take all preliminary 
measures short of the actual attaching of the loaded mines to the cables, 
and on April 22 telegraphic orders were issued to place the loaded mines 
in position. 

The aggregate number of mines placed was 1,535, at the principal har-. 
bors from Maine to California. Preparations were also made for the plant- 
ing of mines at certain other harbors, but owirig to the early destruction 
of the Spanish fleet these mines were not placed. 

The Signal Corps was promptly organized, and performed service of 
the most difficult and important character. Its operations during the 
war covered the electrical connection of all coast fortifications, the estab- 
lishment of telephonic and telegraphic facilities for the camps at Manila, 
Santiago, and in Puerto Rico. ‘There were constructed 300 miles of line 
at ten ereat camps, thus facilitating military movements from those points 
in a manner heretofore unknown in military administration. Field tele- 
graph lines were established and maintained under the enemy’s fire at 
Manila, and later the Manila~-Hongkong cable was reopened. 

In Puerto Rico cable communications were opened over a discontinued 
route, and on land the headquarters of the commanding officer was kept 
in telegraphic or telephonic communication with the Soe command- 
ers on four different lines of operations. 

There was placed in Cuban waters a completely outfitted cable ship, 
with war cables and cable gear, suitable both for the destruction of com- 
munications belonging to the enemy and the establishment of our own. 
T'wo ocean cables were destroyed under the enemy’s batteries at San- 
tiago. The day previous to the landing of General Shafter’s corps, at 
Caimanera, within 20 miles of the landing place, cable communications 
were established and a cable station opened giving direct communication 
with the Govermment at Washington. This service was invaluable to 
the Executive in directing the operations of the Army and Navy. With 
a total force of over 1,300, the loss was by disease in camp and field, offi- 
cers and men included, only 5. 

The national-defense fund of $50,000,000 was expended in large part 
by the Army and Navy, and the objects for which it was used are fully 
shown in the reports of the several Secretaries. It was a most timely 
appropriation, enabling the Government to strengthen its defenses and 
make preparations greatly needed in case of war. 

This fund being inadequate to the requirements of equipment and for 
the conduct of the war, the patriotism of the Congress provided the means 
in the war-revenue act of June 13 by authorizing a 3 per cent popular 
loan not to exceed $400,000,000 and by levying additional imposts and 
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taxes. Of the authorized loan $200,000,000 were offered and promptly 
taken, the subscriptions so far exceeding the call as to cover it many times 
over, while, preference being given to the smaller bids, no single allot- 
rent exceeded $5,000. This was a most encouraging and significant 
result, showing the vast resources of the nation and the determination 
of the people to uphold their country’s honor. 

It is not within the province of this message to narrate the history of 
the extraordinary war that followed the Spanish declaration of April 21, 
but a brief recital of its more salient features is appropriate. 

The first encounter of the war in point of date took place April 27, 
when a detachment of the blockading squadron made a reconnoissance in 
force at Matanzas, shelled the harbor forts, and demolished several new 
works in construction. 

The next engagement was destined to mark a memorable epoch in 
maritime warfare. ‘The Pacific fleet, under Commodore George Dewey, 
had lain for some wecks at Hongkong. Upon the colonial proclamation 
of neutrality being issued and the customary twenty-four hours’ notice 
being given, it repaired to Mirs Bay, near Hongkong, whence it pro- 
ceeded to the Philippine Islands under telegraphed orders to capture ot 
destroy the formidable Spanish fleet then assembled at Manila. At day- 
break on the rst of May the American force entered Manila Bay, and 
after a few hours’ engagement effected the total destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet, consisting of ten war ships and a transport, besides capturing the 
naval station and forts at Cavite, thus annihilating the Spanish naval 
power in the Pacific Ocean and completely controlling the bay of Manila, 
with the ability to take the city at will. Nota life was lost on our ships, 
the wounded only numbering seven, while not a vessel was materially 
injured. For this gallant achievement the Congress, upon my recom- 
mendation, fitly bestowed upon the actors preferment and substantial 
reward. 

The effect of this remarkable victory upon the spirit of our people and 
upon the fortunes of the war was instant. A prestige of invincibility 
thereby attached to our arms which continued throughout the struggle. 
Reenforcements were hurried to Manila under the command of Major- 
General Merritt and firmly established within sight of the capital, which 
lay helpless before our guns. 

On the 7th day of May the Government was advised officially of the 
victory at Manila, and at once inquired of the commander of our fleet 
what troops would be required. ‘The information was received on the 
‘15th day of May, and the first army expedition sailed May 25 and arrived 
off Manila June 30. Other expeditions soon followed, the total force 
consisting of 641 officers and 15,058 enlisted men. 

Only reluctance to cause needless loss of life and property prevented 
the early storming and capture of the city, and therewith the absolute 
military occupancy of the whole group. The insurgents meanwhile had 
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resumed the active hostilities suspended by the uncompieted truce of 
December, 1897. Their forces invested Manila from the northern and 
eastern sides, but were constrained by Admiral Dewey and General Mer- 
ritt from attempting an assault. It was fitting that whatever was to be 
done in the way of decisive operations in that quarter should be accom- 
plished by the strong arm of the United States alone. Obeying the stern 
precept of war which enjoins the overcoming of the adversary and the 
extinction of his power wherever assailable as the speedy and sure means 
to win a peace, divided victory was not permissible, for no partition of the 
rights and responsibilities attending the enforcement of a just and advan- 
tageous peace could be thought of. 

Following the comprehensive scheme of general eck powerful forces 
were assembled at various points on our coast to invade Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Meanwhile naval demonstrations were made at several exposed 
points. On May 11 the cruiser Wilmington and torpedo boat Winslow 
were unsuccessful in an attempt to silence the batteries at Cardenas, a 
gallant ensign, Worth Bagley, and four seamen falling. These grievous 
fatalities were, strangely enough, among the very few which occurred 
during our naval operations in this extraordinary conflict. 

Meanwhile the Spanish naval preparations had been pushed with great 
vigor. A powerful squadron under Admiral Cervera, which had assembled 
at the Cape Verde Islands before the outbreak of hostilities, had crossed 
the ocean, and by its erratic movements in the Caribbean Sea delayed our 
military plans while baffling the pursuit of our fleets. For a time fears 
were felt lest the Oregon and Marietta, then nearing home after their long 
voyage from San Francisco of over 15,000 miles, might be surprised by 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet, but their fortunate arrival dispelled these appre- 
hensions and lent much-needed reenforcement. Not until Admiral Cer- 
vera took refuge in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, about May 19, was 
it practicable to plan a systematic naval and military attack upon the 
Antillean possessions of Spain. 

Several demonstrations occurred on the coasts of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
in preparation for the larger event. On May 13 the North Atlantic 
Squadron shelled San Juan de Puerto Rico. On May 30 Commodore 
Schley’s squadron bombarded the forts guarding the mouth of Santiago 
Harbor. Neither attack had any material result. It was evident that 
well-ordered land operations were indispensable to achieve a decisive 
advantage. 

The next act in the war thrilled not alone the hearts of our country- 
men but the world by its exceptional heroism. On the night of June 3 
Lieutenant Hobson, aided by seven devoted volunteers, blocked the nar- 
row outlet from Santiago Harbor by sinking the collier J/errimac in the 
channel, under a fierce fire from the shore batteries, escaping with their 
lives as by a miracle, but falling into the hands of the Spaniards. It isa 
most gratifying incident of the war that the bravery of this little band of 
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heroes was cordially appreciated by the Spanish admiral, who sent a flag 
of truce to notify Admiral Sampson of their safety and to compliment 
them on their daring act. They were subsequently exchanged July 7. 

By June 7 the cutting of the last Cuban cable isolated the island. 
Thereafter the invasion was vigorously prosecuted. On June ro, under 
a heavy protecting fire, a landing of 600 marines from the Oregon, Mar- 
blehead, and Yankee was effected in Guantanamo Bay, where it had been 
determined to establish a naval station. ‘ 

This important and esseftial port was taken from the enemy, after 
severe fighting, by the marines, who were the first organized force of the 
United States to land in Cuba. 

The position so won was held despite desperate attempts to dislodge 
our forces. By June 16 additional forces were landed and strongly in- 
trenched. On June 22 the advance of the invading army under Major- 
General Shafter landed at Daiquiri, about 15 miles east of Santiago. This 
was accomplished under great difficulties, but with marvelous dispatch. 
On June 23 the movement against Santiago was begun. On the 24th 
the first serious engagement took place, in which the First and Tenth 
Cavalry and the First United States Volunteer Cavalry, General Young’s 
brigade of General Wheeler’s division, participated, losing heavily. By 
nightfall, however, ground within 5 miles of Santiago was won. ‘The 
advantage was steadily increased. On July 1a severe battle took place, 
our forces gaining the outworks of Santiago; on the 2d El Caney and San 
Juan were taken after a desperate charge, and the investment of the city 
was completed. The Navy cooperated by shelling the town and the coast 
forts. 

On the day following this brilliant achievement of our land forces, the 
3d of July, occurred the decisive naval combat of the war. The Spanish 
fleet, attempting to leave the harbor, was met by the American squadron 
under command of Commodore Sampson. In less than three hours all 
the Spanish ships were destroyed, the two torpedo boats being sunk and 
the Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, Vizcaya, and Cristébal Colén driven 
ashore. The Spanish admiral and over 1,300 men were taken prisoners. 
While the enemy’s loss of life was deplorably large, some 600 perishing, 
on our side but one man was killed, on the Brooklyn, and one man seri- 
ously wounded. Although our ships were repeatedly struck, not one was 
seriously injured. Where all so conspicuously distinguished themselves, 
from the commanders to the gunners and the unnamed heroes in the 
boiler rooms, each and all contributing toward the achievement of this 
astounding victory, for which neither ancient nor modern history affords 
a parallel in the completeness of the event and the marvelous dispropor- 
tion of casualties, it would be invidious to single out any for especial 
honor. Deserved promotion has rewarded the more conspicuous actors. 
The nation’s profoundest gratitude is due to all of these brave men wha 
by their skill and devotion in a few short hours crushed the sea power 
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of Spain and wrought a triumph whose decisiveness and far-reaching 
consequences can scarcely be measured. Nor can we be unmindful of 
the achievements of our builders, mechanics, and artisans for their skill 
in the construction of our war ships. 

With the catastrophe of Santiago Spain’s effort upon the ocean vir- 
tually ceased. A spasmodic effort toward the end of June to send her 
Mediterranean fleet, under Admirai Camara, to relieve Manila was aban- 
doned, the expedition being recalled after it had passed through the Suez 
Canal. 
The capitulation of Santiago followed. The city was closely besieged 
by land, while the entrance of our ships into the harbor cut off all relief 
on that side. After a truce to allow of the removal of noncombatants 
protracted negotiations continued from July 3 until July 15, when, under 
menace of immediate assault, the preliminaries of surrender were agreed 
upon. On the 17th General Shafter occupied the city. The capitula- 
tion embraced the entire eastern end of Cuba. ‘The number of Spanish 
soldiers surrendering was 22,000, all of whom were subsequently con- 
veyed to Spain at the charge of the United States. The story of this suc: 
cessful campaign is told in the report of the Secretary of War, which 
will be laid before you. The individual valor of officers and soldiers was 
never more strikingly shown than in the several engagements leading to 
the surrender of Santiago, while the prompt movements and successive 
victories won instant and universal applause. To those who gained this 
complete triumph, which established the ascendency of the United States 
upon land as the fight off Santiago had fixed our supremacy on the seas, 
the earnest and lasting gratitude of the nation is unsparingly due. Nor 
should we alone remember the gallantry of the living; the dead claim 
our tears, and our losses by battle and disease must cloud any exultation 
at the result and teach us to weigh the awful cost of war, however right- 
ful the cause or signal the victory. 

With the fall of Santiago the occupation of Puerto Rico became the 
next strategic necessity. General Miles had previously been assigned to 
organize an expedition for that purpose. Fortunately he was already at 
Santiago, where he had arrived on the 11th of July with reenforcements 
for General Shafter’s army. 

With these troops, consisting of 3,415 infantry and artillery, two com- 
panies of engineers, and one company of the Signal Corps, General Miles 
left Guantanamo on July 21, having nine transports convoyed by the 
fleet under Captain Higginson with the J/assachusetts (flagship), Dzxze, 
Gloucester, Columbia, and Yale, the two latter carrying troops. ‘The ex- 
pedition landed at Guanica July 25, which port was entered with little 
opposition. Here the fleet was joined by the Annapolis and the Wasp, 
while the Puritan and Amphitrite went to San Juan and joined the Vew 
Orleans, which was engaged in blockading that port. The Major-Gen- 
eral Commanding was subsequently reenforced by General Schwan’s 
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brigade of the Third Army Corps, by General Wilson with a part of his 
division, and also by General Brooke with a part of his corps, numbering 
in all 16,973 officers and men. 

On July 27 he entered Ponce, one of the most important ports in the 
island, from which he thereafter directed operations for the capture of 
the island. 

With the exception of encounters with the enemy at Guayama, Hormi- 
gueros, Coamo, and Yauco and an attack on a force landed at Cape San 
Juan, there was no serious resistance. The campaign was prosecuted 
with great vigor, and by the 12th of August much of the island was in 
our possession and the acquisition of the remainder was only a matter of 
a short time. At most of the points in the island our troops were enthu- 
siastically welcomed. Protestations of loyalty to the flag and gratitude 
for delivery from Spanish rule met our commanders at every stage. As 
a potent influence toward peace the outcome of the Puerto Rican expe- 
dition was of great consequence, and generous commendation is due to 
those who participated in it. 

The last scene of the war was enacted at Manila, its starting place. 
On August 15, after a brief assault upon the works by the land forces, 
in which the squadron assisted, the capital surrendered unconditionally. 
The casualties were comparatively few. By this the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands, virtually accomplished when the Spanish capacity for 
resistance was destroyed by Admiral Dewey’s victory of the 1st of May, 
was formally sealed. To General Merritt, his officers and men, for their 
uncomplaining and devoted service and for their gallantry in action, the 
nation is sincerely grateful. Their long voyage was made with singular 
success, and the soldierly conduct of the men, most of whom were with- 
out previous experience in the miitary service, deserves unmeasured 
praise. 

The total casualties in killed and wounded in the Army during the 
war with Spain were: Officers killed, 23; enlisted men killed, 257; total, 
280; officers wounded, 113; enlisted men wounded, 1,464; total, 1,577. 
Of the Navy: Killed, 17; wounded, 67; died as result of wounds, 1; inva- 
lided from service, 6; total, gr. 

It will be observed that while our Navy was engaged in two great 
battles and in numerous perilous undertakings in blockade and bombard- 
ment, and more than 50,000 of our troops were transported to distant 
lands and were engaged in assault and siege and battle and many skir- 
mishes in unfamiliar territory, we lost in both arms of the service a total 
of 1,668 killed and wounded; and in the entire campaign by land and 
sea we did not lose a gun or a flag or a transport or a ship, and, with the 
exception of the crew of the Merrimac, not a soldier or sailor was taken 
prisoner. 

On August 7, forty-six days from the date of the landing of General 
Shafter’s army in Cuba and twenty-one days from the surrender of 
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Santiago, the United States troops commenced embarkation for home, and 
our entire force was returned to the United States as early as August 24. 
They were absent from the United States only two months. 

It is fitting that I should bear testimony to the patriotism and devotion 
of that large portion of our Army which, although eager to be ordered to 
the post of greatest exposure, fortunately was not required outside of the 
United States. They did their whole duty, and, like their comrades at 
the front, have earned the gratitude of the nation. In like manner, the 
officers and men of the Army and of the Navy who remained in their 
departments and stations faithfully performing most important duties 
connected with the war, and whose requests for assignment in the field 
and at sea I was compelled to refuse because their services were indis- 
pensabdle here, are entitled to the highest commendation. It is my regret 
that there seems to be no provision for their suitable recognition. 

In this connection it is a pleasure for me to mention in terms of cordial 
appreciation the timely and useful work of the American National Red 
Cross, both in relief measures preparatory to the campaigns, in sanitary 
assistance at several of the camps of assemblage, and later, under the able 
and experienced leadership of the president of the society, Miss Clara 
Barton, on the fields of battle and in the hospitals at the front in Cuba. 
Working in conjunction with the governmental authorities and under 
their sanction and approval, and with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
many patriotic women and societies in the various States, the Red Cross 
has fully maintained its already high reputation for intense earnestness 
and ability to exercise the noble purposes of its international organiza- 
tion, thus justifying the confidence and support which it has received at 
the hands of the American people. ‘To the members and officers of this 
society and all who aided them in their philanthropic work the sincere 
and lasting gratitude of the soldiers and the public is due and is freely 
accorded. 

In tracing these events we are constantly reminded of our obligations 
to the Divine Master for His watchful care over us and His safe guid- 
ance, for which the nation makes reverent acknowledgment and offers 
humble prayer for the continuance of His favor. 

The annihilation of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, followed by the capitula- 
tion of Santiago, having brought to the Spanish Government a realizing 
sense of the hopelessness of continuing a struggle now become wholly 
unequal, it made overtures of peace through the French ambassador, 
who, with the assent of his Government, had acted as the friendly repre- 
sentative of Spanish interests during the war. On the 26th of July 
M. Cambon presented a communication signed by the Duke of Almodovar, 
the Spanish minister of state, inviting the United States to state the 
terms upon which it would be willing to make peace. On the 3oth 
of Tuly, by a communication addressed to the Duke of Almodévar and 
handed to M. Cambon, the terms of this Government were announced 
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substantially as in the protocol afterwards signed. On the roth of 
August the Spanish reply, dated August 7, was handed by M. Cambon 
to the Secretary of State. It accepted unconditionally the terms imposed 
as to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and an island of the Ladrones group, but ap- 
peared to seek to introduce inadmissible reservations in regard to our 
demand as to the Philippine Islands. Conceiving that discussion on this 
point could neithe: be practical nor profitable, I directed that in order to 
avoid misunderstanding the matter should be forthwith closed by propos- 
ing the embodiment in a formal protocol of the terms upon which the 
negotiations for peace were to be undertaken. The vague and inexplicit 
suggestions of the Spanish note could not be accepted, the only reply 
being to present as a virtual ultimatum a draft of protocol embodying 
the precise terms tendered to Spain in our note of July 30, with added 
stipulations of detail as to the appointment of commissioners to arrange 
for the evacuation of the Spanish Antilles. On August 12 M. Cambon 
announced his receipt of full powers to sign the protocol so submitted. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of August 12, M. Cambon, as the pleni- 
potentiary of Spain, and the Secretary of State, as the plenipotentiary of 
the United States, signed a protocol providing— 


ARTICLE I. Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba, 

ART. II. Spain will cede to the United States the island of Puerto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an island in the 
Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 

Arv. III. The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of 
Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine the con 
trol, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 


The fourth article provided for the appointment of joint commissions 
on the part of the United States and Spain, to meet in Havana and San 
Juan, respectively, for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the 
details of the stipulated evacuation of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and other Span 
ish islands in the West Indies. 

The fifth article provided for the appointment of not more than five 
commissioners on each side, to meet at Paris not later than October 1 
and to proceed to the negotiation and conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
subject to ratification according to the respective constitutional forms of 
the two countries. 

The sixth and last article provided that upon the signature of the pro- 
tocol hostilities between the two countries should be suspended and that 
notice to that effect should be given as soon as possible by each Gevern- 
ment to the commanders of its military and naval forces. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the protocol I issued a proclama- 
tion, of August 12,* suspending hostilities on the part of the United States. 
The necessary orders to t‘1at end were at once given by telegraph The 
blockade of the ports of Cuba and San Juan de Puerto Rico was in like 


* See p. 6487. 
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manner raised. On the 18th of August the muster out of 100,000 
volunteers, or as near that number as was found to be practicable, was 
ordered. 

On the 1st of December 101,165 officers and men had been mustered 
out and discharged from the service, and 9,002 more will be mustered 
out by the roth of this month; also a corresponding number of general 
and general staff officers have been honorably discharged the service. 

The military commissions to superintend the evacuation of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the adjacent islands were forthwith appointed—for Cuba, Major- 
General James F. Wade, Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, Major-Gen- 
eral Matthew C. Butler; for Puerto Rico, Major-General John R. Brooke, 
Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley, Brigadier-General William W. Gor- 
don-——-who soon afterwards met the Spanish commissioners at Havana 
and San Juan, respectively. The Puerto Rican Joint Commission speedily 
accomplished its task, and by the 18th of October the evacuation of the 
island was completed. The United States flag was raised over the island 
at noon on that day. The administration of its affairs has been provision- 
ally intrusted to a military governor until the Congress shall otherwise 
provide. The Cuban Joint Commission has not yet terminated its labors. 
Owing to the difficulties in the way of removing the large numbers of 
Spanish troops still in Cuba, the evacuation can not be completed before 
the rst of January next. 

Pursuant to the fifth article of the protocol, I appointed William R. 
Day, lately Secretary of State; Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, and 
George Gray, Senators of the United States, and Whitelaw Reid to be 
the peace commissioners on the part of the United States. Proceeding 

_in due season to Paris, they there met on the rst of October five commis- 
sioners similarly appointed on the part of Spain. Their negotiations 
have made hopeful progress, so that I trust soon to be able to lay a 
definitive treaty of peace before the Senate, with a review of the steps 
leading to its signature. 

I do not discuss at this time the government or the future of the new 
possessions which will come to us as the result of the war with Spain. 
Such discussion will be appropriate after the treaty of peace shall be ratt- 
fied. Inthe meantime and until the Congress has legislated otherwise it 
will be my duty to continue the military governments which have existed 
since our occupation and give to the people security in life and property 
and encouragement under a just and beneficent rule. 

As soon as we are in possession of Cuba and have pacified the island it 
will be necessary to give aid and direction to its people to form a govern- 
ment for themselves. This should be undertaken at the earliest moment 
consistent with safety and assured success. It is important that our re- 
lations with this people shall be of the most friendly character and our 
commercial relations close and reciprocal. It should be our duty to assist 
in every proper way to build up the waste places of the island, encourage 
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the industry of the people, and assist them to form a government which 
shall be free and independent, thus realizing the best aspirations of the 
Cuban people. 

Spanish rule must be replaced by a just, benevolent, and humane gov- 
ernment, created by the people of Cuba, capable of performing all in- 
ternational obligations, and which shall encourage thrift, industry, and 
prosperity and promote peace and good will among all of the inhabitants, 
whatever may have been their relations in the past. Neither revenge 
nor passion should have a place in the new government. Until there 
is complete tranquillity in the island and a stable government inaugu- 
rated military occupation will be continued. 

With the one exception of the rupture with Spain, the intercourse of 
the United States with the great family of nations has been marked with 
cordiality, and the close of the eventful year finds most of the issues that 
necessarily arise in the complex relations of sovereign states adjusted or 
presenting no serious obstacle to a just and honorable solution by amica- 
ble agreement. 

A long unsettled dispute as to the extended boundary between the 
Argentine Republic and Chile, stretching along the Andean crests from 
the southern border of the Atacama Desert to Magellan Straits, nearly a 
third of the length of the South American continent, assumed an acute 
stage in the early part of the year, and afforded to this Government 
occasion to express the hope that the resort to arbitration, already con- 
templated by existing conventions between the parties, might prevail 
despite the grave difficulties arising in its application. Iam happy to 
say that arrangements to this end have been perfected, the questions 
of fact upon which the respective commissioners were unable to agree 
being in course of reference to Her Britannic Majesty for determination. 
A residual difference touching the northern boundary line across the 
Atacama Desert, for which existing treaties provided no adequate adjust- 
ment, bids fair to be settled in like manner by a joint commission, upon 
which the United States minister at Buenos Ayres has been invited to 
serve as umpire in the last resort. 

I have found occasion to approach the Argentine Government with a 
view to removing differences of rate charges imposed upon the cables of 
an American corporation in the transmission between Buenos Ayres and 
the cities of Uruguay and Brazil of through messages passing from and 
to the United States. Although the matter is complicated by exclusive 
concessions by Uruguay anc Brazil to foreign companies, there is strong 
hope that a good understanding will be reached and that the important 
channels of commercial communication between the United States and 
the Atlantic cities of South America may be freed from an almost pro- 
hibitory discrimination. 

In this relation I may be permitted to express my sense of the fitness 
of an international agreement whereby the interchange of messages over 
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connecting cables may be regulated on a fair basis of uniformity. The 
world has seen the postai system developed from a congeries of independ- 
ent and exclusive services into a well-ordered union, of which all coun- 
tries enjoy the manifold benefits. It would be strange were the nations 
not in time brought to realize that modern civilization, which owes so 
much of its progress to the annihilation of space by the electric force, 
demands that this all-important means of communication be a heritage 
of all peoples, to be administered and regulated in their common béhoof. 
A step in this direction was taken when the international convention of 
1884 for the protection of submarine cables was signed, and the day is, I 
trust, not far distant when this medium for the transmission of thought 
from land to land may be brought within the domain of international 
concert as completely as is the material carriage of commerce and cor- 
respondence upon the face of the waters that divide them. 

The claim of Thomas Jefferson Page against Argentina, which has 
heen pending many years, has been adjusted. ‘The sum awarded by the 
Congress of Argentina was $4,242.35. 

The sympathy of the American people has justly been offered to the 
ruler and the people of Austria-Hungary by reason of the affliction that 
has lately befallen them in the assassination of the Empress-Queen of 
that historic realm. 

On the roth of September, 1897, a conflict took place at Lattimer, Pa., 
between a body of striking miners and the sheriff of Luzerne County and 
his deputies, in which 22 miners were killed and 44 wounded, of whom 
10 of the killed and 12 of the wounded were Austrian and Hungarian 
subjects. This deplorable event naturally aroused the solicitude of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, which, on the assumption that the kill- 
ing and wounding involved the unjustifiable misuse of authority, claimed 
reparation for the sufferers. Apart from the searching investigation and 
peremptory action of the authorities of Pennsylvania, the Federal Execu- 
tive took appropriate steps to learn the merits of the case, in order to be 
in a position to meet the urgent complaint of a friendly power. The 
sheriff and his deputies, having been indicted for murder, were tried, and 
acquitted, after protracted proceedings and the hearing of hundreds of 
witnesses, on the ground that the killing was in the line of their official 
duty to uphold law and preserve public order in the State. A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice attended the trial and reported 
its course fully. With all the facts in its possession, this Government 
expects to reach a harmonious understanding on the subject with that of 
Austria-Hungary, notwithstanding the renewed claim of the latter, after 
learning the result of the trial, for indemnity for its injured subjects. 

Despite the brief time allotted for preparation, the exhibits of this 
country at the Universal Exposition at Brussels in 1897 enjoyed the sin- 
gular distinction of a larger proportion of awards, having regard to the 
number and classes of articles entered than those of other countries. 
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The worth of such a result in making known our national capacity to 
supply the world’s markets is obvious. 

Exhibitions of this international character are becoming more frequent 
as the exchanges of commercial countries grow more intimate and varied. 
Hardly a year passes that this Government is not invited to national 
participation at some important foreign center, but often on too short 
notice to permit of recourse to Congress for the power and means to do 
so. My predecessors have suggested the advisability of providing by a 
general enactment and a standing appropriation for accepting such invita- 
tions and for representation of this country by a commission. This plan 
has my cordial approval. 

I trust that the Belgian restrictions on the importation of cattle from 
the United States, originally adopted as a sanitary precaution, will at an 
early day be relaxed as to their present features of hardship and discrim1- 
nation, so as to admit live cattle under due regulation of their slaughter 
after landing. I am hopeful, too, of favorable change in the Belgian 
treatment of our preserved and salted meats. The growth of direct trade 
between the two countries, not alone for Belgian consumption and Belgian 
products, but by way of transit from and to other continental states, has 
beeu both encouraging and beneficial. No effort will be spared to enlarge 
its advantages by seeking the removal of needless impediments and by 
arrangements for increased commercial exchanges. 

The year’s events in Central America deserve more than passing 
mention. 

A menacing rupture between Costa Rica and Nicaragua was happily 
composed by the signature of a convention between the parties, with 
the concurrence of the Guatemalan representative as a mediator, the act 
being negotiated and signed on board the United States steamer A/ert, 
then lying in Central American waters. It is believed that the good 
offices of our envoy and of the commander of that vessel contributed 
toward this gratifying outcome. 

In my last annual message the situation was presented with respect to 
the diplomatic representation of this Government in Central America 
created by the association of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador under 
the title of the Greater Republic of Central America, and the delegation 
of their international functions to the Diet thereof. While the repre- 
sentative character of the Diet was recognized by my predecessor and 

as. been confirmed during my Administration by receiving its accred- 
ited envoy and granting exequaturs to consuls commissicned under its 
authority, that recognition was qualified by the distinct understanding 
that the responsibility of each of the component sovereign Republics 
toward the United States remained wholly unaffected. 

This provico was needful inasmuch as the compact of the three Repub- 
lics was at the outset an association whereby certain representative func- 
tions were delegated to a tripartite commission rather than a federation 
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possessing centralized powers of government and administration. In 
this view of their relation and of the relation of the United States to 
the several Republics, a change in the representation of this country in 
Central America was neither recommended by the Executive nor initiated 
by Congress, thus leaving one of our envoys accredited, as heretofore, 
separately to two States of the Greater Republic, Nicaragua and Salvador, 
and to a third State, Costa Rica, which was not a party to the compact, 
while our other envoy was similarly accredited to a union State, Hon- 
duras, and a nonunion State, Guatemala. ‘The result has been that the 
one has presented credentials only to the President of Costa Rica, the 
other having been received only by the Government of Guatemala. 

Subsequently the three associated Republics entered into negotiations 
for taking the steps forecast in the original compact. A convention of 
their delegates framed for them a federal constitution under the name of 
the United States of Central America, and provided for a central federal 
government and legislature. Upon ratification by the constituent Siates, 
the 1st of November last was fixed for the new system to go ite opera- 
tion. Within a few weeks thereafter the plan was severely tested by 
revolutionary movements arising, with a consequent demand for unity of 
action on the part of the military power of the federal States to suppress 
them. Under this strain the new union seems to have been weakened 
through the withdrawal of its more important members. This Govern- 
ment was not officially advised of the installation of the federation and 
has maintained an attitude of friendly expectancy, while in no wise re- 
linquishing the position held from the outset that the responsibilities of 
the several States toward us remained unaltered by their tentative rela- 
tions among themselves. 

The Nicaragua Canal Commission, under the chairmanship of Rear- 
Admiral John G. Walker, appointed July 24, 1897, under the authority 
of a provision in the sundry civil act of June 4 of that year, has nearly 
completed its labors, and the results of its exhaustive inquiry into the 
proper route, the feasibility, and the cost of construction of an interoceanic 
canal by a Nicaraguan route will be laid before you. In the performance 
of its task the commission received all possible courtesy and assistance 
from the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, which thus testified 
their appreciation of the importance of giving a speedy and practical out- 
come to the great project that has for so many years engrossed the atten- 
tion of the respective countries. 

As the scope of the recent inquiry embraced the whole subject, with the 
aim of making plans and surveys for a canal by the most convenient 
route, it necessarily included a review of the results of previous surveys 
and plans, and in particular those adopted by the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany under its existing concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, so 
that to this extent those grants necessarily hold as essential a part in the 
deliberations and conclusions of the Canal Commission as they have held 
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and must needs hold in the discussion of the matter by the Congress. 
Under these circumstances and in view of overtures made to the Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica by other parties for a new canal 
concession predicated on the assumed approaching lapse of the contracts 
of the Maritime Canal Company with those States, I have not hesitated 
to express my conviction that considerations of expediency and inter- 
national policy as between the several governments interested in the 
construction and control of an interoceanic canal by this route require 
the maintenance of the s¢atus guo until the Canal Commission shall have 
reported and the United States Congress shall have had the opportunity 
to pass finally upon the whole matter during the present session, without 
prejudice by reason of any change in the existing conditions. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the Government of Nicaragua, as one of 
its last sovereign acts before merging its powers in those of the newly 
formed United States of Central America, has granted an optional con- 
cession to another association, to become effective on the expiration of 
the present grant. It does not appear what surveys have been made or 
what route is proposed under this contingent grant, so that an examina- 
tion of the feasibility of its plans is necessarily not embraced in the report 
of the Canal Commission. All these circumstances suggest the urgency 
of some definite action by the Congress at this session if the labors of the 
past are to be utilized and the linking of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by a practical waterway is to be realized. That the construction of such 
a maritime highway is now more than ever indispensable to that inti- 
mate and ready intercommunication between our eastern and western 
seaboards demanded by the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands and the 
prospective expansion of our influence and commerce in the Pacific, and 
that our national policy now more imperatively than ever calls for its 
control by this Government, are propositions which I doubt not the Con- 
gress will duly appreciate and wisely act upon. 

A convention providing for the revival of the late United States and 
Chilean Claims Commission and the consideration of claims which were 
duly presented to the late commission, but not considered because of the 
expiration of the time limited for the duration of the commission, was 
signed May 24, 1897, and has remained unacted upon by the Senate. 
The term therein fixed for effecting the exchange of ratifications having 
elapsed, the convention falls unless the time be extended by amendment, 
which I am endeavoring to bring about, with the friendly concurrence of 
the Chilean Government. 

The United States has not been an indifferent spectator of the extraor- 
dinary events transpiring in the Chinese Empire, whereby portions of 
its maritime provinces are passing under the control of various European 
powers; but the prospect that the vast commerce which the energy of our 
citizens and the necessity of our staple productions for Chinese uses has 
built up in those regions may net be prejudiced through any exclusive 
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treatment by the new occupants has obviated the need of our country 
becoming an actor in the scene. Our position among nations, having 
a large Pacific coast and a constantly expanding direct trade with the 
farther Orient, gives us the equitable claim to consideration and friendly 
treatment in this regard, and it will be my aim to subserve our large 
interests in that quarter by all means appropriate to the constant policy 
of our Government. ‘The territories of Kiao-chow, of Wei-hai-wei, avd 
of Port Arthur and Talienwan, leased to Germany, Great Britain, aud 
Russia, respectiveiy, for terms of years, will, it is announced, be open to 
international commerce during such alien occupation; and if no discrimi- 
nating treatment of American citizens and their trade be found to exist 
or be hereafter developed, the desire of this Government would appear to 
be realized. 

In this relation, as showing the volume and value of our exchanges 
with China and the peculiarly favorable conditions which exist for their 
expansion in the normal course of trade, I refer to the communication 
addressed to the Speaker of the House of Representatives by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the 14th of last June, with its accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of State, recommending an appropriation for a 
commission to study the commercial and industrial conditions in the Chi- 
nese Empire and report as to the opportunities for and obstacles to the 
enlargement of markets in China for the raw products and manufactures 
of the United States. Action was not-taken thereon during the late ses- 
sion. I cordially urge that the recommendation receive at your hands 
the consideration which its importance and timeliness merit. 

Meanwhile there may be just ground for disquietude in view of the 
unrest and revival of the old sentiment of opposition and prejudice to 
alien people which pervades certain of the Chinese provinces. As in the 
case of the attacks upon our citizens in Szechuen and at Kutien in 1895, 
the United States minister has been instructed to secure the fullest meas- 
ure of protection, both local and imperial, for any menaced American 
interests, and to demand, in case of lawless injury to person or property, 
instant reparation appropriate to the case. War ships have been sta- 
tioned at Tientsin for more ready observation of the disorders which 
have invaded even the Chinese capital, so as to be in a position to act 
should néed arise, while a guard of marines has been sent to Peking to 
afford the minister the same measure of authoritative protection as the 
representatives of other nations have been constrained to employ. 

Following close upon the rendition of the award of my predecessor 
as arbitrator of the claim of the Italian subject Cerruti against the Re- 
public of Colombia, differences arose between the parties to the arbitra- 
tion in regard to the scope and extension of the award, of which certain 
articles were contested by Colombia, while Italy claimed their literal ful- 
fillmert. ‘The award having been made by the President of the United 
States, as an act of friendly consideration and with the sole view to an 
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impartial composition of the matter in dispute, I could not but feel deep 
concern at such a miscarriage, and while unable to accept the Colombian 
theory that I, in my official capacity, possessed continuing functions as 
arbitrator, with power to interpret or revise the terms of the award, my 
best efforts were lent to bring the parties to a harmonious agreement as 
to the execution of its provisions. : 

A naval demonstration by Italy resulted in an engagement to pay the 
liabilities claimed upon their ascertainment; but this apparent disposition 
of the controversy was followed by a rupture of diplomatic intercourse 
between Colombia and Italy, which still continues, although, fortunately, 
without acute symptoms having supervened. Notwithstanding this, ef- 
forts are reported to be continuing for the ascertainment of Colombia’s 
contingent liability on account of Cerruti’s debts under the fifth article of 
the award. 

A claim of an American citizen against the Dominican Republic for a 
public bridge over the Ozama River, which has been in diplomatic con- 
troversy for several years, has been settled by expert arbitration and an 
award in favor of the claimant amounting to about $90,000. It, however, 
remains unpaid, despite urgent demands for its settlement according to 
the terms of the compact. 

There is now every prospect that the participation of the United States 
in the Universal Exposition to be held in Paris in 1900 will be on a scale 
commensurate with the advanced position held by our products and 
industries in the world’s chief marts. 

The preliminary report of Mr. Moses P. Handy, who, under the act 
approved July 19, 1897, was appointed special commissioner with a view 
to securing all attainable information necessary to a full and complete 
understanding by Congress in regard to the participation of this Govern- 
ment in the Paris Exposition, was laid before you by my message of 
December 6, 1897, and showed the large opportunities opened to make 
known our national progress in arts, science, and manufactures, as well 
as the urgent need of immediate and adequate provision to enable due 
advantage thereof to be taken. Mr. Handy’s death soon afterwards 
rendered it necessary for another to take up and complete his unfinished 
work, and on January 11 last Mr. Thomas W. Cridler, Third Assistant 
Secretary of State, was designated to fulfill that task. His report was 
laid before you by my message of June 14, 1898, with the gratifying 
result of awakening renewed interest in the projected display. By a 
provision in the sundry civil appropriation act of July 1, 1898, asum not 
to exceed $650,000 was allotted for the organization of a commission 
to care for the proper preparation and installation of American exhib. 
its and for the display of suitable exhibits by the several Executive 
Departments, particularly by the Department of Agriculture, the Fish 
Commission, and the Smithsonian Institution, in representation of the 
Government of the United States, 
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Pursuant to that enactment I appointed Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, of 
Chicago, commissioner-general, with an assistant comunissioner-general 
and a secretary. Mr. Peck at once proceeded to Paris, where his success 
in enlarging the scope and variety of the United States exhibit has been 
most gratifying. Notwithstanding the comparatively limited area of the 
exposition site—less than one-half that of the World’s Fair at Chicago— 
the space assigned to the United States has been increased from the 
absolute allotment of 157,403 square feet reported by Mr. Handy to some 
202,000 square feet, with corresponding augmentation of the field for a 
truly characteristic representation of the various important branches of 
our country’s development. Mr. Peck’s report will be laid before you. 
In my judgment its recommendations will call for your early considera- 
tion, especially as regards an increase of the appropriation to at least one 
million dollars in all, so that not only may the assigned space be fully 
taken up by the best possible exhibits in every class, but the preparation 
and installation be on so perfect a scale as to rank among the first ir that 
unparalleled competition of artistic ahd inventive production, and thus 
counterbalance the disadvantage with which we start as compared with 
other countries whose appropriations are on a more generous scale and 
whose preparations are in a state of much greater forwardness than our 
own. 

Where our artisans have the admitted capacity to excel, where our 
inventive genius has initiated many of the grandest discoveries of these 
later days of the century, and where the native resources of our land are 
as limitless as they are valuable to supply the world’s needs, it is our 
province, as it should be our earnest care, to lead in the march of human 
progress, and not rest content with any secondary place. Moreover, if 
this be due to ourselves, it is no less due to the great French nation 
whose guests we become, and which has in so many ways testified its 
wish and hope that our participation shall befit the place the two peoples 
have won in the field of universal development. 

The commercial arrangement made with France on the 28th of May, 
1898, under the provisions of section 3 of the tariff act of 1897, went 
into effect on the rst day of June following. It has relieved a portion of 
our export trade from serious embarrassment. Further negotiations are 
now pending under section 4 of the same act with a view to the increase 
of trade between the two countries to their mutual advantage. Negotia- 
tions with other governments, in part interrupted by the war with Spain, 
are in progress under both sections of the tariff act. I hope to be able 
to announce some of the results of these negotiations during the present 
session of Congress. 

Negotiations to the same end with Germany have been set on foot. 
Meanwhile no effort has been relaxed to convince the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the thoroughness of our inspection of pork products for exporta- 
tion, and it is trusted that the efficient administration of this measure by 
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the Department of Agriculture will be recognized as a guaranty of the 
healthfulness of the food staples we send abroad to countries where their 
use is large and necessary. 

I transmitted to the Senate on the roth of February last informa- 
tion touching the prohibition against the importation of fresh fruits from 
this country, which had then recently been decreed by Germany on the 
ground of danger of disseminating the San J osé scale insect. ‘This pre- 
cautionary measure was justified by Germany on the score of the drastic 
steps taken in several States of the Union against the spread of the pest, 
the elaborate reports of the Department of Agriculture being put in 
evidence to show the danger to German fruit-growing interests should 
the scale obtain a lodgment in that country. ‘Temporary relief was 
afforded in the case of large consignments of fruit then on the way by 
inspection and admission when found noninfected. Later the prohibi- 
tion was extended to dried fruits of every kind, but was relaxed so as to 
apply only to unpeeled fruit and fruit waste. As was to be expected, 
the alarm reached to other countries, and Switzerland has adopted a simi- 
lar inhibition. Efforts are in progress to induce the German and Swiss 
Governments to relax the prohibition in favor of dried fruits shown to 
have been cured under circumstances rendering the existence of animal 
life impossible. 

Our relations with Great Britain have continued on the most friendly 
footing. Assenting to our request, the protection of Americans and their 
interests in Spanish jurisdiction was assumed by the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of Great Britain, who fulfilled their delicate and 
arduous trust with tact and zeal, eliciting high commendation. I may 
be allowed to make fitting allusion to the instance of Mr. Ramsden, Her 
Majesty’s consul at Santiago de Cuba, whose untimely death after dis- 
tinguished service and untiring effort during the siege of that city was 
sincerely lamented. 

In the early part of April last, pursuant to a request made at the instance 
of the Secretary of State by the British ambassador at this capital, the 
Canadian government granted facilities for the passage of four United 
States revenue cutters from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic coast by 
way of the Canadian canals and the St. Lawrence River. ‘The vessels 
had reached Lake Ontario and were there awaiting the opening of navi- 
gation when war was declared between the United States and Spain. 
Her Majesty’s Government thereupon, by a communication of the latter 
part of April, stated that the permission granted before the outbreak of 
hostilities would not be withdrawn provided the United States Govern. 
ment gave assurance that the vessels in question would proceed direct to 
a United States port without engaging in any hostile operation. This 
Government promptly agreed to the stipulated condition, it being under- 
stood that the vessels would not be prohibited from resisting any hostile 
attack. 
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It will give me especial satisfaction if I shall be authorized to com- 
municate to you a favorable conclusion of the pending negotiations with 
Great Britain in respect to the Dominion of Canada. It is the earnest 
wish of this Government to remove all sources of discord and irritation 
in our relations with the neighboring Dominion. ‘The trade between the 
two countries is constantly increasing, and it is important to both coun- 
tries that all reasonable facilities should be granted for its development. 

The Government of Greece strongly urges the onerousness of the duty 
here imposed upon the currants of that country, amounting to 100 per 
cent or more of their market value. This fruit is stated to be exclusively 
a Greek product, not coming into competition with any domestic product. 
The question of reciprocal commercial relations with Greece, including 
the restoration of currants to the free list, is under consideration. 

The long-standing claim of Bernard Campbell for damages for inju- 
ries sustained from a violent assault committed against him by military 
authorities in the island of Haiti has been settled by the agreement of 
that Republic to pay him $10,000 in American gold. Of this sum $5,000 
has already been paid. It is hoped that other pending claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against that Republic may be amicably adjusted. 

Pending the consideration by the Senate of the treaty signed June 16, 
1897, by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and of the Republic 
of Hawaii, providing for the annexation of the islands, a joint resolution 
to accomplish the same ptrpose by accepting the offered cession and in- 
corporating the ceded territory into the Union was adopted by the Con- 
gress and approved July 7, 1898. I thereupon directed the United States 
steamship Philadelphia to convey Rear-Admiral Miller to Honolulu, and 
intrusted to his hands this important legislative act, to be delivered to 
the President of the Republic of Hawaii, with whom the Admiral and the 
Wnited States minister were authorized to make appropriate arrange- 
ments for transferring the sovereignty of the islands to the United 
States. This was simply but impressively accomplished on the 12th of 
August last by the delivery of a certified copy of the resolution to Presi- 
dent Dole, who thereupon yielded up to the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the sovereignty and public property of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Pursuant to the terms of the joint resolution and in exercise of the 
authority thereby conferred upon me, I directed that the civil, judicial, 
and military powers theretofore exercised by the officers of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii should continue to be exercised by those 
officers until Congress shall provide a government for the incorporated 
territory, subject to my power to remove such officers and to fill vacan- 
cies. ‘The President, officers, and troops of the Republic thereupon took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, thus providing for the unin- 
terrupted continuance of all the administrative and municipal functions 
of the annexed territory until Congress shall otherwise enact. 
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Following the further provision of the joint resolution, I appointed 
the Hons. Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, John T. Morgan, of Alabama, 
Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois, Sanford B. Dole, of Hawaii, and Walter F. 
Frear, of Hawaii, as commissioners to confer aud recommend to Con- 
gress such legislation concerning the Hawaiian Islands as they should 
deem necessary or proper. ‘he commissioners having fulfilled the mis- 
sion confided to them, their report will be laid before you at au early day. 
It is believed that their recommendations will have the earnest considera- 
tion due to the magnitude of the responsibility resting upon you to give 
such shape to the relationship of those mid-Pacific lands to our home 
Union as will benefit both in the highest degree, realizing the aspirations 
of the community that has cast its lot with us and elected to share our 
political heritage, while at the same time justifying the foresight of those 
who for three-quarters of a century have looked to the assimilation of 
Hawaii as a natural and inevitable consummation, in harmony with our 
needs and in fulfillment of our cherished traditions. 

The questions heretofore pending between Hawaii and Japan growing 
out of the alleged mistreatment of Japanese treaty immigrants were, Iam 
pleased to say, adjusted before the act of transfer by the payment of a 
reasonable indemnity to the Government of Japan. 

Under the provisions of the joint resolution, the existing customs 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands with the United States and with other 
countries remain unchanged until legislation shall otherwise provide. 
The consuls of Hawaii here and in foreign countries continue to fulfill 
their commercial agencies, while the United States consulate at Honolulu 
is maintained for all appropriate services pertaining to trade and the 
revenue. It would be desirable that all foreign consuls in the Hawaiian 
Islands should receive new exequaturs from this Government. 

The attention of Congress is called to the fact that, our consular offices 
having ceased to exist in Hawaii and being about to cease in other 
countries coming under the sovereignty of the United States, the provi- 
sions for the relief and transportation of destitute American seamen in 
these countries under our consular regulations will in consequence termi- 
nate. It is proper, therefore, that new legislation should be enacted 
upon this subject in order to meet the changed conditions. 

The interpretation of certain provisions of the extradition convention 
of December 11, 1861, has been at various times the occasion of contro- 
versy with the Government of Mexico. An acute difference arose in the 
case of the Mexican demand for the delivery of Jess Guerra, who, hay- 
ing led a marauding expedition near the border with the proclaimed 
purpose of initiating an insurrection against President Diaz, escaped inte 
Texas. Extradition was refused on the ground that the alleged offense 
was political in its character, and therefore came within the treaty pro- 
viso of nonsurrender. The Mexican contention was that the excep- 
tion only related to purely political offenses, and that as Guerra’s acts 
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were admixed with tue common crime of murder, arson, kidnaping, and 
robbery, the option of nondelivery became void, a position which this 
Government was unable to admit in view of the received international 
doctrine and practice in the matter. The Mexican Government, in view 
of this, gave notice January 24, 1898, of the termination of the conven- 
tion, to take effect twelve months from that date, at the same time invit- 
ing the conclusion of a new convention, toward which negotiations are 
on foot. 

In this relation I may refer to the necessity of some amendment of our 
existing extradition statute. It is a common stipulation of such treaties 
that neither party shall be bound to give up its own citizens, with the 
added proviso in one of our treaties, that with Japan, that it may surren- 
der if it see fit. It is held in this country by an almost uniform course 
of decisions that where a treaty negatives the obligation to surrender the 
President is not invested with legal authority to act. The conferment of 
such authority would be in the line of that sound morality which shrinks 
from affording secure asylum to the author of a heinous crime. Again, 
statutory provision might well be made for what is styled extradition by 
way of transit, whereby a fugitive surrendered by one foreign government 
to another may be conveyed across the territory of the United States te 
the jurisdiction of the demanding state. A recommendation in this be- 
half made in the President’s message of.1886* was not acted upon. The 
matter is presented for your consideration. 

The problem of the Mexican free zone has been often discussed with 
regard to its inconvenience as a provocative of smuggling into the United 
States along an extensive and thinly guarded land border. ‘The effort 
made by the joint resolution of March 1,1895, to remedy the abuse charged 
by suspending the privilege of free transportation in bond across the ter- 
ritory of the United States to Mexico failed of good result, as is stated 
in Report No. 702 of the House of Representatives, submitted in the last 
session, March 11,1898. As the question is one to be conveniently met 
by wise concurrent legislation of the two countries looking to the protec- 
tion of the revenues by harmonious measures operating equally on either 
side of the boundary, rather than by conventional arrangements, I suggest 
that Congress consider the advisability of authorizing and inviting a con- 
ference of representatives of the Treasury Departments of the United 
States and Mexico to consider the subject in all its complex bearings, 
and make report with pertinent recommendations to the respective Gov- 
ernments for the information and consideration of their Congresses. 

The Mexican Water Boundary Commission has adjusted all matters 
submitted to it to the satisfaction of both Governments save in three 
important cases—that of the ‘‘Chamizal’’ at El Paso, Tex., where the 
two commissioners failed to agree, and wherein, for this case only, this 
Government has proposed to Mexico the addition of a third member; 


* See pp. 5086-5088. 
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the proposed elimination of what are known as “Bancos,”’ small Sie 
islands formed by the cutting off of bends in the Rio Grande, from the 
operation of the treaties of 1884 and 1889, recommended by the com- 
missioners and approved by this Government, but still under considera- 
tion by Mexico; and the subject of the ‘‘ Equitable distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande,’’ for which the commissioners recommended 
an international dam and reservoir, approved by Mexico, but still under 
consideration by this Government. Pending these questions it is nec- 
essary to extend the life of the commission, which expires December 
23 next. 

The coronation of the young Queen of the Netherlands was made the 
occasion of fitting congratulations. 

The claim of Victor H. McCord against Peru, which for a number of 
years has been pressed by this Government and has on several occasions - 
attracted the attention of the Congress, has been satisfactorily adjusted. 
A protocol was signed May 17, 1898, whereby, the fact of liability being 
admitted, the question of the amount to be awarded was submitted to the 
chief justice of Canada as sole arbitrator. His award sets the indemnity 
due the claimant at $40,000. 

The Government of Peru has given the prescribed notification of its 
intention to abrogate the treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
concluded with this country August 31, 1887. As that treaty contains 
many important provisions necessary to the maintenance of commerce 
and good relations, which could with difficulty be replaced by the nego- 
tiation of renewed provisions within the brief twelve months intervening 
before the treaty terminates, I have invited suggestions by Peru as to 
the particular provisions it is desired to annul, in the hope of reaching an 
arrangement whereby the remaining articles may be provisionally saved. 

His Majesty the Czar having announced his purpose to raise the 
Imperial Russian mission at this capital to the rank of an embassy, 
I responded, under the authority conferred by the act of March 3, 
1893, by commissioning and accrediting the actual representative at St. 
Petersburg in the capacity of ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. The Russian ambassador to this country has since presented his 
credentials. 

The proposal of the Czar for a general reduction of the vast military 
establishments that weigh so heavily upon many peoples in time of peace 
was communicated to this Government with an earnest invitation to be 
, represented in the conference which it is contemplated to assemble with 
a view to discussing the means of accomplishing so desirable a result. 
His Majesty was at once informed of the cordial sympathy of this Govern- 
ment with the principle involved in his exalted proposal and of the readi- 
ness of the United States to take part in the conference. ‘The active 
military force of the United States, as measured by our population, terri- 
torial area, and taxable wealth, is, and under any conceivable prospective 
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be, in time of peace so conspicuously less 
of the armed powers to whom the Czar’s appeal is especially 
ed that the question can have for us no practical importance save 
hs as \s marking an auspicious step toward the betterment of the condition of 
_ the modern peoples and the cultivation of peace and good will among 
them; but in this view it behooves us as a nation to lend countenance 
and aid to the beneficent project. 

The claims of owners of American sealing vessels for seizure by Rus- 
sian cruisers in Bering Sea are being pressed to a settlement. The equi- 
ties of the cases justify the expectation that a measure of reparation will 
eventually be accorded in harmony with precedent and in the light of the 
proven facts. 

The recommendation made in my special message of April 27 last is 
renewed, that appropriation be made to reimburse the master and owners 
of the Russian bark Hans for wrongful arrest of the master and deten- 
tion of the vessel in February, 1896, by officers of the United States 

district court for the southern district of Mississippi. The papers accom- 
_panying my said message make out a most meritorious claim and justify 
the urgency with which it has been presented by the Government of 

Russia. 

Malietoa Laupepa, King of Samoa, died on August 22 last. Accord- 
ing to Article I of the general act of Berlin, ‘‘his successor shall be duly 
elected according to the laws and customs of Samoa.”’ 

Arrangements having been agreed upon between the signatories of the 
general act for the return of Mataafa and the other exiled Samoan chiefs, 
they were brought from Jaluit by a German war vessel and landed at 

- Apia on September 18 last. 

Whether the death of Malietoa and the return of his old-time rival 
Mataafa will add to the undesirable complications which the execution 
of the tripartite general act has heretofore developed remains to be seen. 


estate from mortgage claims, having been rendered March 21, 1898, in 
favor of the claimant by the arbitrator, Sir Nicholas John Hannen, British 
chief justice for China and Japan. 

An envoy from Siam has been accredited to this Government and has 
presented his credentials. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the war with Spain the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, fulfilling the high mission it has deservedly assumed as the 
patron of the International Red Cross, proposed to the United States and 
Spain that they should severally recognize and carry into execution, as a 


% The efforts of this Government will, as heretofore, be addressed toward 
gy a harmonious and exact fulfillment of the terms of the international 
a engagement to which the United States became a party in 1889. 

‘ The Cheek claim against Siam, after some five years of controversy, 
E _ has been adjusted by arbitration under an agreement signed July 6, 1897, 
4 an award of 706,721 ticals (about $187,987.78), with release of the Cheek 
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modus vivendi, during the continuance of hostilities, the additional arti- 
cles proposed by the international conference of Geneva, October 20, 1868, 
extending the effects of the existing Red Cross convention of 1864 to 
the conduct of naval war. Following the example set by France and 
Germany in 1870 in adopting such a modus vivendi, and in view of 
the accession of the United States to those additional articles in 1882, 
although the exchange of ratifications thereof still remained uneffected, 
the Swiss proposal was promptly and cordially accepted by us, and simul: 
taneously by Spain. 

This Government feels a keen satisfaction in having thus been ena- 
bled to testify its adherence to the broadest principles of humanity even 
amidst the clash of war, and it is to be hoped that the extension of the 
Red Cross compact to hostilities by sea as well as on land may soon be- 
come an accomplished fact through the general promulgation of the addi: 
tional naval Red Cross articles by the maritime powers now parties to 
the convention of 1864. 

The important question of the claim of Switzerland to the perpetual 
cantonal allegiance of American citizens of Swiss origin has not made 
hopetul progress toward a solution, and controversies in this regard still 
continue. 

The newly accredited envoy of the United States to the Ottoman Porte 
carries instructions looking to the disposal of matters in controversy with 
Turkey for a number of years. He is especially charged to press for a 
just settlement of our claims for indemnity by reason of the destruction 
of the property of American missionaries resident in that country during 
the Armenian troubles of 1895, as well as for the recognition of older 
claims of equal justness. 

He is also instructed to seek an adjustment of the dispute growing out 
of the refusal of Turkey to recognize the acquired citizenship of Ottoman- 
born persons naturalized in the United States since 1869 without prior 
imperial consent, and in the same general relation he is directed to en- 
deavor to bring about a solution of the question which has more or less 
acutely existed since 1869 concerning the jurisdictional rights of the 
United States in matters of criminal procedure and punishment under 
Article IV of the treaty of 1830. This latter difficulty grows out of a 
verbal difference, claimed by Turkey to be essential, between the original 
Turkish text and the promulgated translation. 

After more than two years from the appointment of a consul of this 
country to Erzerum, he has received his exequatur. 

The arbitral tribunal appointed under the treaty of February 2, 1897, 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, to determine the boundary line 
between the latter and the colony of British Guiana, is to convene at 
Paris during the present month. It is a source of much gratification to 
this Government to see the friendly resort of arbitration applied to the 
settlement of this controversy, not alone because of the earnest part we 
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have had in bringing about the result, but also because the two members 
named on behalf of Venezuela, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice 
Brewer, chosen from our highest court, appropriately testify the continu- 
ing interest we feel in the definitive adjustment of the question according 
to the strictest rules of justice. The British members, Lord Herschell 
and Sir Richard Collins, are jurists of no less exalted repute, while the 
fifth member and president of the tribunal, M. F. De Martens, has earned 
a world-wide reputation as an authority upon international law. 

The claim of Felipe Scandella against Venezuela for arbitrary expul- 
sion and injury to his business has been adjusted by the revocation of the 
order of expulsion and by the payment of the sum of $16,000. 

I have the satisfaction of being able to state that the Bureau of the 
American Republics, created in 1890 as the organ for promoting com- 
mercial intercourse and fraternal relations among the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, has become a more efficient instrument of the wise 
purposes of its founders, and is receiving the cordial support of the 
contributing members of the international union which are actually 
tepresented in its board of management. A commercial directory, in 
two volumes, containing a mass of statistical matter descriptive of the 
industrial and commercial interests of the various countries, has been 
printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and a monthly 
bulletin published in these four languages and distributed in the Latin- 
American countries as well as in the United States has proved to be a 
valuable medium for disseminating information and furthering the varied 
interests of the international union. 

During the past year the important work of collecting information of 
practical benefit to American industries and trade through the agency 
of the diplomatic and consular officers has been steadily advanced, and in 
order to lay such data before the public with the least delay the practice 
was begun in January, 1898, of issuing the commercial reports from day 
to day as they are received by the Department of State. It is believed 
that for promptitude as well as fullness of information the service thus 
supplied to our merchants and manufacturers will be found to show sen- 
sible improvement and to merit the liberal support of Congress. 

The experiences of the last year bring forcibly home to us a sense of 
the burdens and the waste of war. We desire, in common with most 
civilized nations, to reduce to the lowest possible point the damage sus- 
tained in time of war by peaceable trade and commerce. It is true we 
may suffer in such cases less than other communities, but all nations are 
damaged more or less by the state of uneasiness and apprehension into 
which an outbreak of hostilities throws the entire commercial world. It 
should be our object, therefore, to minimize, so far as practicable, this in- 
evitable loss and disturbance. ‘This purpose can probably best be accom- 
plished by an international agreement to regard all private property at 
sea as exempt from capture or destruction by the forces of belligerent 
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powers. The United States Government has for many years advocated 
this humane and beneficent principle, and is now in position to recom- 
mend it to other powers without the imputation of selfish motives. I 
therefore suggest for your consideration that the Executive be authorized 
to correspond with the governments of the principal maritime powers 
with a view of incorporating into the permanent law of civilized nations 
the principle of the exemption of all private property at sea, not contra- 
band of war, from capture or destruction by belligerent powers. 

The Secretary of the Treasury reports that the receipts of the Govern- 
ment from all sources during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, includ- 
ing $64,751,223 received from sale of Pacific railroads, amounted to 
$405, 321,335, and its expenditures to $443, 368,582. There was collected 
from customs $149,575,062 aud from internal revenue $170,900,641. 
Our dutiable imports amounted to $324,635,479, a decrease of $58,156,690 
over the preceding year, and importations free of duty amounted to $291,- 
414,175, a decrease from the preceding year of $90,524,068. Internal- 
revenue receipts exceeded those of the preceding year by $24,212,067. 

The total tax collected on distilled spirits was $92,546,999; on manu- 
factured tobacco, $36,230,522, and on fermented liquors, $39,515,421. 
We exported merchandise during the year amounting to $1,231,482, 330, 
an increase of $180,488,774 from the preceding year. 

It is estimated upon the basis of present revenue laws that the receipts 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1899, will be $577,- 
874,647, and its expenditures $689,874,647, resulting in a deficiency of 
$112,000,000. 

On the 1st of December, 1898, there was held in the Treasury gold 
coin amounting to $138,441,547, gold bullion amounting to $138,502,545, 
silver bullion amounting to $93,359,250, and other forms of money 
amounting to $451,963,981. 

On the same date the amount of money of all kinds in circulation, or 
not included in Treasury holdings, was $1,886,879,504, an increase for 
the year of $165,794,966. Estimating our population at 75,194,000 at 
the time mentioned, the per capita circulation was $25.09. On the same 
date there was in the Treasury gold bullion amounting to $138,502,545. 

The provisions made for strengthening the resources of the Treasury 
in connection with the war have given increased confidence in the pur- 
pose and power of the Government to maintain the present standard, 
and have established more firmly than ever the national credit at home 
and abroad. A marked evidence of this is found in the inflow of gold to 
the Treasury. Its net gold holdings on November 1, 1898, were $239,- 
885,162 as compared with $153,573,147 on November 1, 1897, and an 
increase of net cash of $207,756,100, November 1, 1897, to $300,238,275, 
November 1,1898. The present ratio of net Treasury gold to outstand- 
ing Government liabilities, including United States notes, Treasury notes 
of 1890, silver certificates, currency certificates, standard silver dollars, 
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and fractional silver coin, November 1, 1898, was 25.35 per cent, as com- 
pared with 16.96 per cent, November 1, 1897. 

I renew so much of my recommendation of December, 1897, as follows: 

That when any of the United States notes are presented for redemption in gold 
and are redeemed in gold, such notes shall be kept and set apart and only paid out 
in exchange for gold. This is an obvious duty. If the holder of the United States 
note prefers the gold and gets it from the Government, he should not receive back 
from the Government a United States note without paying gold in exchange for it. 
The reason for this is made all the more apparent when the Government issues an 
interest-bearing debt to provide gold for the redemption of United States notes— 
a non-interest-bearing debt. Surely it should not pay them out again except on 
demand and for gold. If they are put out in any other way, they may return again, 
to be followed by another bond issue to redeem them—another interest-bearing debt 
to redeem a non-interest-bearing debt. 


This recommendation was made in the belief that such provisions 
of law would insure to a greater degree the safety of the present stand- 
ard, and better protect our currency from the dangers to which it is 
subjected from a disturbance in the general business conditions of the 
country. : 

In my judgment the present condition of the Treasury amply justi- 
fies the immediate enactment of the legislation recommended one year 
ago, under which a portion of the gold holdings should be placed in 
a trust fund from which greenbacks should be redeemed upon presenta- 
tion, but when once redeemed should not thereafter be paid out except 
for gold. 

It is not to be inferred that other legislation relating to our currency 
is not required; on the contrary, there is an obvious demand for it. 

The importance of adequate provision which will insure to our future 
a money standard related as our money standard now is to that of our 
commercial rivals is generally recognized. 

The companion proposition that our domestic paper currency shall be 
kept safe and yet beso related to the needs of our industries and internal 
commerce as to be adequate and responsive to such needs is a proposition 
scarcely less important. The subject, in all its parts, is commended to 
the wise consideration of the Congress. 

The annexation of Hawaii and the changed relations of the United 
States to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines resulting from the war, 
compel the prompt adoption of a maritime policy by the United States. 
There should be established regular and frequent steamship communica- 
tion, encouraged by the United States, under the American flag, with 
the newly acquired islands. Spain furnished to its colonies, at an annual 
cost of about $2,000,000, steamship lines communicating with a portion 
of the world’s markets, as well as with trade centers of the home Gov- 
ernment. ‘The United States will not undertake to do less. It is our 
duty to furnish the people of Hawaii with facilities, under national 
control, for their export and import trade, It will be conceded that the 
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present situation calls for legislation which shall be prompt, durable, 
and liberal. 

The part which American merchant vessels and their seamen per- 
formed in the war with Spain demonstrates that this service, furnishing 
both pickets and the second line of defense, is a national necessity, and 
should be encouraged in every constitutional way. Details and methods 
for the accomplishment of this purpose are discussed in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which the attention of Congress is 
respectfully invited. 

In my last annual message I recommended that Congress authorize the 
appointment of a commission for the purpose of making systematic in- 
vestigations with reference to the cause and prevention of yellow fever. 
This matter has acquired an increased importance as a result of the mili- 
tary occupation of the island of Cuba and the commercial intercourse 
between this island and the United States which we have every reason to 
expect. The sanitary problems connected with our new relations with 
the island of Cuba and the acquisition of Puerto Rico are no less impor- 
tant than those relating to finance, commerce, and administration. It is 
my earnest desire that these problems may be considered by competent 
experts and that everything may be done which the most recent advances 
in sanitary science can offer for the protection of the health of our sol- 
diers in those islands and of our citizens who are exposed to the dangers 
of infection from the importation of yellow fever. I therefore renew 
my recommendation that the authority of Congress may be given and a 
suitable appropriation made to provide for a commission of experts to 
be appointed for the purpose indicated. 

Under the act of Congress approved April 26, 1898, authorizing the 
President in his discretion, ‘‘upon a declaration of war by Congress, or a 
declaration by Congress that war exists,’’ I directed the increase of the 
Regular Army to the maximum of 62,000, authorized in said act. 

There are now in the Regular Army 57,862 officers and men. In said 
act it was provided— 

That at the end of any war in which the United States may become involved the 
Army shall be reduced to a peace basis by the transfer in the same arm of the serv- 
ice or absorption by promotion or honorable discharge, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may establish, of supernumerary commissioned officers and the hon- 
orable discharge or transfer of supernumerary enlisted men; and nothing contained 
in this act shall be construed as authorizing the permanent increase of the commis- 
sioned or enlisted force of the Regular Army beyond that now provided by the law 
in force prior to the passage of this act, except as to the increase of twenty-five majors 
provided for in section 1 hereof. 

The importance of legislation for the permanent increase of the Army 
is therefore manifest, and the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
for that purpose has my unqualified approval. There can be no question 
that at this time, and probably for some time in the future, 100,000 men 
will be none too many to meet the necessities of the situation. At all 
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events, whether that number shall be required permanently or not, the 
power should be given to the President to enlist that force if in his dis- 
cretion it should be necessary; and the further discretion should be 
given him to recruit for the Army within the above limit from the in- 
habitants of the islands with the government of which we are charged. 
It is my purpose to muster out the entire Volunteer Army as soon as 
the Congress shall provide for the increase of the regular establishment. 
This will be only an act of justice and will be much appreciated by the 
brave men who left their homes and employments to help the country in 
its emergency. 
In my last annual message I stated: 


The Union Pacific Railway, main line, was sold under the decree of the United States 
court for the district of Nebraska on the Ist and 2d of November of this year. The 
amount due the Government consisted of the principal of the subsidy bonds, $27,236,- 
512, and the accrued interest thereon, $31,211,711.75, making the total indebtedness 
$58,448,223.75. The bid at the sale covered the first-mortgage lien and the entire 
mortgage claim of the Government, principal and interest. 


This left the Kansas Pacific case unconcluded. By a decree of the 
court in that case an upset price for the property was fixed at a sum 
which would yield to the Government only $2,500,000 upon its lien. 
The sale, at the instance of the Government, was postponed first to De- 
cember 15, 1897, and later, upon the application of the United States, was 
postponed to the 16th day of February, 1898. 

Having satisfied myself that the interests of the Government required 
that an effort should be made to obtain a larger sum, I directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under the act passed March 3, 1887, to pay out 
- of the Treasury to the persons entitled to receive the same the amounts 
due upon all prior mortgages upon the Eastern and Middle divisions of 
said railroad out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
whereupon the Attorney-General prepared a petition to be presented 
to the court, offering to redeem said prior liens in such manner as the 
court might direct, and praying that thereupon the United States might 
be held to be subrogated to all the rights of said prior lien holders and 
that a receiver might be appointed to take possession of the mortgaged 
premises and maintain and operate the same until the court or Congress 
otherwise directed. Thereupon the reorganization committee agreed 
that if said petition was withdrawn and the sale allowed to proceed on the 
16th of February, 1898, they would bid a sum at the sale which would 
realize to the Government the entire principal of its debt, $6,303,000. 

Believing that no better price could be obtained and appreciating the 
difficulties under which the Government would labor if it should become 
the purchaser of the road at the sale, in the absence of any authority by 
Congress to take charge of and operate the road I directed that upon 
the guaranty of a minimum bid which should give the Government the 
principal of its debt the sale should proceed. By this transaction the 
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Government secured an advance of $3,803,000 over and above the sum 
which the court had fixed as the upset price, and which the reorganiza- 
tion committee had declared was the maximum which they would pay 
for the property. . 

It is a gratifying fact that the result of these proceedings against the 
Union Pacific system and the Kansas Pacific line is that the Government 
has received on account of its subsidy claim the. sum of $64,751,223.75, 
an increase of $18,997,163.76 over the sum which the reorganization 
committee originally agreed to bid for the joint property, the Govern- 
ment receiving its whole claim, principal and interest, on the Union 
Pacific, and the principal of its debt on the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 

Steps had been taken to foreclose the Government’s lien upon the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, but before action was commenced 
Congress passed an act, approved July 7, 1898, creating a commission 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and their successors in office, with full 
power to settle the indebtedness to the Government growing out of the 
issue of bonds in aid of the construction of the Central Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific bond-aided railroads, subject to the approval of the President. 

No report has yet been made to me by the commission thus created. 
Whatever action is had looking toa settlement of the indebtedness in ac- 
cordance with the act referred to will be duly submitted to the Congress. 

I deem it my duty to call to the attention of Congress the condition of 
the present building occupied by the Department of Justice. The busi- 
ness of that Department has increased very greatly since it was estab- 
lished in its present quarters. The building now occupied by it is neither 
large enough nor of suitable arrangement for the proper accommodation 
of the business of the Department. The Supervising Architect has pro- 
nounced it unsafe and unsuited for the use to which it is put. The 
Attorney-General in his report states that the library of the Department 
is upon the fourth floor, and that all the space allotted to it is so crowded 
with books as to dangerously overload the structure. The first floor is 
occupied by the Court of Claims. The building is of an old and dilapi- 
dated appearance, unsuited to the dignity which should attach to this 
important Department. 

A proper regard for the safety, comfort, and convenience of the officers 
and employees would justify the expenditure of a liberal sum of money 
in the erection of a new building of commodious proportions and hand- 
some appearance upon the very advantageous site already secured for 
that purpose, including the ground occupied by the present structure and 
adjoining vacant lot, comprising in all a frontage of 201 feet on Penn- 
sylvania avenue and a depth of 136 feet. 

In this connection I may likewise refer to the inadequate accommoda- 
tions provided for the Supreme Court in the Capitol, and suggest the 
wisdom of making provision for the erection of a separate building for 
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the court and its officers and library upon available ground near the 
Capitol. 

The postal service of the country advances with extraordinary growth. 
Within twenty years both the revenues and the expenditures of the Post- 
Office Department have multiplied threefold. In the last ten years they 
have nearly doubled. Our postal business grows much more rapidly 
than our population. It now involves an expenditure of $10c,900,000 a 
year, numbers 73,000 post-offices, and enrolls 200,000 employees. ‘This 
remarkable extension of a service which is an accurate index of the public 
conditions presents gratifying evidence of the advancement of education, 
of the increase of communication and business activity, and of the im- 
provement of mail facilities leading to their constantly augmenting use. 

The war with Spain laid new and exceptional labors on the Post-Office 
Department. The mustering of the military and naval forces of the 
United States required special mail arrangements for every camp and 
every campaign. ‘The communication between home and camp was nat- 
urally eager and expectant. In some of the larger places of rendezvous 
as many as 50,000 letters a day required handling. This necessity was 
met by the prompt detail and dispatch of experienced men from the estab- 
lished force and by directing all the instrumentalities of the railway mail 
and post-office service, so far as necessary, to this new need. Congress 
passed an act empowering the Postmaster-General to establish offices cr 
branches at every military camp or station, and under this authority the 
postal machinery was speedily put into effective operation. 

Under the same authority, when our forees moved upon Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines they were attended and followed by the postal 
service. ‘Though the act of Congress authorized the appointment of 
postmasters where necessary, it was early determined that the public 
interests would best be subserved, not by new designations, but by the 
detail of experienced men familiar with every branch of the service, and 
this policy was steadily followed. When the territory which was the 
theater of conflict came into our possession, it became necessary to rees- 
tablish mail facilities for the resident population as well as to provide 
them for our forces of occupation, and the former requirement was met 
through the extension and application of the latter obligation. I gave 
the requisite authority, and the same general principle was applied to this 
as to other branches of civil administration under military occupation. 
The details are more particularly given in the report of the Postmaster- 
General, and, while the work is only just begun, it is pleasing to be able 
to say that the service in the territory which has come under our contro! 
is already materially improved. 

The following recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy relative 
to the increase of the Navy have my earnest approval: 

1, Three seagoing sheathed and coppered battle ships of about 13,500 
tons trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most powerful 
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ordnance for vessels of their class, and to have the highest practicable 
speed and great radius of action. Estimated cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, $3,600,000 each. 

2. Three sheathed and coppered armored cruisers of about 12,000 tons 
trial displacement, carrying the heaviest armor and most powerful ord- 
nance for vessels of their class, and to have the highest practicable speed 
and great radius of action. Estimated cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, $4,000,000 each. “ 

3. Three sheathed and coppered protected cruisers of about 6,000 tons 
trial displacement, to have the highest practicable speed and great radius 
of action, and to carry the most powerful ordnance suitable for vessels of 
their class. Estimated cost, exclusive of armor and armament, $2,150,000 
each. 

4. Six sheathed and coppered cruisers of about 2,500 tons trial dis. 
placement, to have the highest speed compatible with good cruising 
qualities, great radius of action, and to carry the most powerful ordnance 
suited to vessels of their class. Estimated cost, exclusive of armament, 
$1,141,800 each. 

I join with the Secretary of the Navy in recommending that the 
grades of admiral and vice-admiral be temporarily revived, to be filled 
by officers who have specially distinguished themselves in the war with 
Spain. 

I earnestly urge upon Congress the importance of early legislation 
providing for the taking of the Twelfth Census. This is necessary in 
view of the large amount of work which must be performed in the 
preparation of the schedules preparatory to the enumeration of the pop- 
ulation. 

There were on the pension rolls on June 30, 1898, 993,714 names, an 
increase of nearly 18,000 over the number on the rolls on the same day 
of the preceding year. The amount appropriated by the act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1896, for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year of 1898 was 
$140,000,000. Hight million seventy thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-two dollars and forty-six cents was appropriated by the act of March 
31, 1898, to cover deficiencies in army pensions, and repayments in the 
sum of $12,020.33, making a total of $148,082,892.79 available for the 
payment of pensions during the fiscal year1898. The amount disbursed 
from that sum was $144,651,879.80, leaving a balance of $3,431,012.99 
unexpended on the 30th of June, 1898, which was covered into the Treas- 
ury. There were 389 names added to the rolls during the year by special 
acts passed at the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, making a 
total of 6,486 pensioners by Congressional enactments since 1861. 

The total receipts of the Patent Office during the past year were 
$1,253,948.44. The expenditures were $1,081,633.79, leaving a surplus 
of $172,314.65. 

The public lands disposed of by the Government during the year 
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reached 8,453,896.92 acres, an increase of 614,780.26 acres over the pre- 
vious year. The total receipts from public lands during the fiscal year 
amounted to $2,277,995.18, an increase of $190,063.90 over the preced- 
ing year. The lands embraced in the eleven forest reservations which 
were stispended by the act of June 4, 1897, again became subject to the 
operations of the proclamations of February 22, 1897, creating them, 
which added an estimated amount of 19,951,360 acres to the area em- 
braced in the reserves previously created. In addition thereto two new 
reserves were created during the year—the Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake 
Reserve, in California, embracing 1,644,594 acres, and the Prescott Re- 
serve, in Arizona, embracing 10,240 acres—while the Pecos River Reserve, 
in New Mexico, has been changed and enlarged to include 120,000 addi-< 
tional acres. 

At the close of the year thirty forest reservations, not including those 
of the Afognak Forest and the Fish-Culture Reserve, in Alaska, had been 
created by Executive proclamations under section 24 of the act of March 3, 
1891, embracing an estimated area of 40,719,474 acres. 

The Department of the Interior has inaugurated a forest system, made 
possible by the act of July, 1898, for a graded force of officers in con- 
trol of the reserves. ‘This system has only been in full operation since 
August, but good results have already been secured in many sections. 
The reports received indicate that the system of patrol has not only pre- 
vented destructive fires from gaining headway, but has diminished the 
uumber of fires. 

The special attention of the Congress is called to that part of the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior in relation to the Five Civilized 
‘Tribes. It is noteworthy that the general condition of the Indians shows 
marked progress. But one outbreak of a serious character occurred dur- 
ing the year, and that among the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, which 
happily has been suppressed. 

While it has not yet been practicable to enforce all the provisions of 
the act of June 28, 1898, ‘‘for the protection of the people of the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes,’’ it is having a salutary effect upon 
the nations composing the five tribes. The Dawes Commission reports 
that the most gratifying results and greater advance toward the attain- 
ment of the objects of the Government have been secured in the past 
year than in any previous year. I can not too strongly indorse the 
recommendation of the commission and of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the necessity of providing for the education of the 30,000 white 
children resident in the Indian Territory. 

The Department of Agriculture has been active in the past year. 
Explorers have been sent to many of the countries of the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres for seeds and plants that may be useful to the 
United States, and with the further view of opening up markets for our 
surplus products. The Forestry Division of the Department is giving 
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special attention to the treeless regions of our country and is introdu- 
cing species specially adapted to semiarid regions. Forest fires, which 
seriously interfere with production, especially in irrigated regions, are 
being studied, that losses from this cause may be avoided. The Depart- 
ment is inquiring into the use and abuse of water in many States of the 
West, and collating information regarding the laws of the States, the 
decisions of the courts, and the customs of the people in this regard, 
so that uniformity may be sectired. Experiment stations are becoming 
more effective every year. The annual appropriation of $720,000 by 
Congress is supplemented by $400,000 from the States. Nation-wide 
experiments have been conducted to ascertain the suitableness as to soil 
and climate and States for growing sugar beets. The number of sugar 
factories has been doubled in the past two years, and the ability of the 
United States to produce its own sugar from this source has been clearly 
demonstrated. 

The Weather Bureau forecast and observation stations have been ex- 
tended around the Caribbean Sea, to give early warning of the approach 
of hurricanes from the south seas to our fleets and merchant marine. 

In the year 1900 will occur the centennial anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Washington for the permanent capital of the Government 
of the United States by authority of an act of Congress approved July 16, 
1790. In May, 1800, the archives and general offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were removed to this place. On the 17th of November, 1800, 
the National Congress met here for the first time and assumed exclusive 
control of the Federal district and city. ‘This interesting event assumes 
all the more significance when we recall the circumstances attending the 
choosing of the site, the naming of the capital in honor of the Father of 
his Country, and the interest taken by him in the adoption of plans for 
its future development on a magnificent scale. 

These original plans have been wrought out with a constant progress 
and a signal success even beyond anything their framers could have fore- 
seen. The people of the country are justly proud of the distinctive 
beauty and government of the capital and of the rare instruments of 
science and education which here find their natural home. 

A movement lately inaugurated by the citizens to have the anniversary 
celebrated with fitting ceremonies, including, perhaps, the establishment 
of a handsome permanent memorial to mark so historical an occasion 
and to give it more than local recognition, has met with general favor on 
the part of the public. 

I recommend to the Congress the granting of an appropriation for this 
purpose and the appointment of a committee from its respective bodies. 
It might also be advisable to authorize the President to appoint a com- 
mittee from the country at large, which, acting with the Congressional 
and District of Columbia committees, can complete the plans for an ap- 
propriate national celebration. 
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' The alien contract law is shown by experience to need some amend- 
ment; a measure providing better protection for seamen is proposed; 
the rightful application of the eight-hour law for the benefit of labor and 
of the principle of arbitration are suggested for consideration; and I 
commend these subjects to the careful attention of the Congress. 

The several departmental reports will be laid before you. They give 
in great detail the conduct of the affairs of the Government during the 
past year and discuss many questions upon which the Congress may feel 


called upon to act. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


AN ACT declaring that war exists between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Spain, ; 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That war be, and the same is hereby, declared 
to exist, and that war has existed since the 21st day of April, A. D. 1898, including 
said day, between the United States of America and the Kingdom of Spain. 

Second. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States and to call 
into the actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry this act into effect. 

Approved, April 25, 1898. 


ExscuTIVE Mansion, December 6, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the report 
of the Hawaiian Commission appointed in pursuance of the ‘‘ Joint 
resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, together with a copy of the civil and 
‘penal laws of Hawaii. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, December 74, 1898. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information and use of the Congress, a 
communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, which is accompanied 
by a report on the market for American horses in foreign countries. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 5, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment stations estab- 
lished under the act of Congress of March 2, 1887, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1898, in accordance with the act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the said fiscal year. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 5, 1899. 
To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of December 21, 1898, re- 
questing the President, ‘‘If it be not inconsistent with the public serv- 
ice, to inform the Senate whether authentic information is in possession 
of the Government as to the alleged dissolution of the Government of 
the United States of Central America.’’ I transmit herewith a report 
from the Secretary of State with accompanying papers. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 6, 1899. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith in answer to the resolution of the Senate of De. 
cember 15, 1898, a communication from the Secretary of State covering 
a preliminary report from the Nicaraguan Canal Commission, dated 
December 26, 1898, relative to its progress in investigating the question 
of the proper route, the feasibility, and cost of construction of the Ni- 
caragua Canal. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 6, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
inclosing the annual report of the Director of the Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, with accompanying documents. In view of the improved 
condition and increasing usefulness of the Bureau, to which I have 
already called attention in my annual message, and the welcome assur- 
ances of greater activity on the part of the other American republics in 
support of its purposes, I cordially indorse the recommendations of the 
Secretary of State. It will doubtless be as gratifying to Congress as it 
is to me to be informed that the Argentine Republic has decided to 
renew its relations with the Bureau, and that there are grounds for 
hoping that the International American Union, created by the impres- 
sive conference of the representatives of our sister republics and those 
of the United States in Washington in 1889-90, will soon be perfected 
by the adhesion of the Republic of Chile to the compact for the support 
of the Bureau as the organ of the union. The interest of the United 
States in giving the fullest possible effect to the laudable desire of the 
international conference to promote not only trade intercourse but a 
closer fellowship among the various republics of this hemisphere is so 
evident that I am satisfied the progress made by the bureau, as a prac- 
ticai agency for attaining these objects, will receive the commendation 
and support of Congress. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘ashing 7 ! 
To the Senate of the United States: BS ee nea 
In response to the resolution of the Senate of June 6, 1898, I transmit 
a report from the Secretary of State, inclosing copies of all papers on 
file in the Department of State relating to the case of Hugo O. Loewi, 
including those printed in Document No. 186, Senate, Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 17, 18y9. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

It will be remembered that in the month of October, 1897, reports 
were received here of the probable loss of the whaling fleet in the 
Arctic regions, and of the likelihood that nearly 300 men, composing the 
officers and crews of the fleet, would perish from hunger unless succor 
could reach them early in the spring. . 

The revenue cutter Bear was known to be ez voute from the Arctic 
Ocean to Puget Sound, Washington. Her arrival was anxiously 
awaited, as no other suitable Government vessel could be made avail- 
able for Arctic work. ‘That ship arrived at Seattle, Wash., on the 6th 
of November, after a six-months’ cruise in the Arctic, and I at once or- 
dered an expedition prepared for the relief of the imperiled whalemen, 

The preparation of the Bear was commenced on the 11th of Novem- 
‘ber, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. Her officers 
and men of the Revenue-Cutter Service all volunteered for the perilous 
work, and the ship was completely fitted out, and,-under the command 
of Capt. Francis Tuttle, of the Revenue-Cutter Service, sailed on her 
errand of mercy November 29, 1897, within nineteen days from the in- 
ception of the movement. 

The plan of the expedition was briefly as follows : 

The ship was to be fully provided with rations for the ice-imperiled 
whalemen, which were to be conveyed to them as soon as the ice 
conditions in Bering Strait would permit the passage through. An 
overland expedition was to be landed from the Bear as soon as practi- 
cable, at some point on the coast of Alaska, in Bering Sea, to be 
determined upon by Captain Tuttle. The problem of getting food to 
the imperiled people at the earliest time possible was the all-important 
consideration, for it was fully understood that the Bea could not, 
under the most favorable conditions of ice navigation in that regicn, 
teach their neighborhood before the following July or August. ‘The 
utter lack of transportation of any kind in this far-off land suggested 
the idea, which was adopted as the only possible plan, of driving rein- 
deer overland, to be slaughtered on arrival, for food to last until the 
arrival of the Bear with supplies the following summer. The reindeer 
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were to be collected by the overland expedition from several points in 
Alaska, notably Cape Prince of Wales and Point Rodney, and, with 
such aid as could be procured from natives and others, driven to Point 
Barrow. 

The overland expedition was formed, and consisted of First Lieut. 
David H. Jarvis, Revenue-Cutter Service, commanding ; Second Lieut. 
Ellsworth P. Bertholf, Revenue-Cutter Service, and Dr. Samuel J. Call, 
surgeon of the Bear, all volunteers. This overland expedition was 
landed from the Bear at Cape Vancouver, in Bering Sea, Alaska, on the 
16th of December, 1897, and commenced its toilsome and dreary jour- 
ney through an arctic night to Point Barrow, Captain Tuttle returning 
with his command to winter at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and from there 
to take advantage of the first opportunity in the early summer of 1898 
to get north. 

The overland expedition worked its way to the reindeer stations 
named, and succeeded in getting together about 450 deer. They were 
materially aided by Mr. W. T. Lopp, agent of the American Mis- 
sionary Society at Cape Prince of Wales, and Artisarlook, a native of 
that region, both of whom, at great personal sacrifice, left their fami- 
lies and accompanied the reindeer herd to Point Barrow. 

The overland expedition, after a difficult and hazardous journey of 
nearly 2,000 miles through the storms and bitter cold of an arctic 
winter, reached Point Barrow with the herd on the 29th of March, 1898, 
three months and twelve days from their landing from the Bear at Cape 
Vancouver, Alaskan coast of Bering Sea. They arrived none too soon. 
From the lack of an authoritative head, supplemented by bad sanitary 
conditions and want of proper food, the men from the whale ships quar- 
tered there were found upon the verge of great suffering, while sickness 
had broken out among them. Ljieutenant Jarvis, under the instruc- 
tions given him by the Secretary of the Treasury, at once assumed 
charge, in the name of the Government, of the camp and locality of 
Point Barrow, and he and Dr. Call devoted themselves with intelligent 
energy to correcting the wretched conditions found to exist. Order was 
at once inaugurated. Fresh meat from the reindeer herd was supplied, 
the sanitary conditions were improved, and the general health and com- 
fort of the whalemen received immediate attention. Lieutenant Jarvis 
and Dr. Call remained at Point Barrow in charge until the arrival of the 
Bear, July 28, 1898, a period of four months. As soon as the Beary 
arrived Captain Tuttle began the distribution of ample supplies to the 
whalemen on shipboard and on shore. Having supplied all demands 
generously, succored the needy to the number of 275 between Point 
Barrow and Kotzebue Sound, taking on board the Bear 146 whalemen, 
g1 of whom were brought to the Pacific coast (the remainder having of 
their own volition left the ship ex route), the vessel arrived back at 
Seattle on the 13th of September, after an absence in the bleak and 
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dreary regions of Beriug Sea and the Arctic Ocean of about seventeen 
months. \ 

The hardships and perils encountered by the members of the overland 
expedition in their great journey through an almost uninhabited re- 
gion, a barren waste of ice and snow, facing death itself every day for 
nearly four months, over a route never before traveled by white men, 
with no refuge but at the end of the journey, carrying relief and cheer 
to 275 distressed citizens of our country, all make another glorious page 
in the history of American seamen. ‘They reflect by their heroic and 
gallant struggles the highest credit upon themselves and the Govern- 
ment which they faithfully served. I commend this heroic crew to the 
grateful consideration of Congress and the American people. 

The year just closed has been fruitful of noble achievements in the 
field of war; and while I have commended to your consideration the 
names of heroes who have shed luster upon the American name in val- 
orous contests and battles by land and sea, it is no less my pleasure to 
invite your attention to a victory of peace the results of which cannot 
well be magnified, and the dauntless courage of the men engaged 
stamps them as true heroes, whose services cannot pass unrecognized. 

I have therefore the honor to submit the following recommendations 
and to ask your favorable action thereon : 

1. That the thanks of Congress be voted to Capt. Francis Tuttle, 
Revenue-Cutter Service, and the officers and enlisted men composing 
his command for their able and gallant services. 

2. That the thanks of Congress be extended to the members of the 
overland expedition ; First Lieut. David H. Jarvis, Revenue-Cutter Serv- 
_ ice, commanding the overland expedition; to Second Lieut. Ellsworth 
P. Bertholf, Revenue-Cutter Service, and to Dr. Samuel J. Call, Surgeon. 

3. That gold medals of honor of appropriate design, to be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, be awarded to Lieutenants Jarvis and 
Bertholf and Dr. Call, commemorative of their heroic struggles in aid 
of suffering fellow-men. 

4. That the sum of $2,500 be appropriated to be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in bestowing rewards upon W. T. Lopp, 
Artisarlook, and native herders, who rendered material aid to the relief 
capedition. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 79, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a second report on the investigations of the agri- 
cultural capabilities of Alaska for the year 1898, in accordance with 
the acts of Congress making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, and June 30, 1899. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1899. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I herewith return without approval Senate bill No. 708, entitled 
‘‘An act for the relief of Albert E. Redstone.”’ 

My objections to the bill are: 

First. It assumes that the beneficiary, Albert E. Redstone, sus- 
tained a loss by the incorporation of his preemption claim within the 
limits of the Sierra Forest Reserve. ‘This reserve was established by 
executive proclamation of February 14, 1893 (27 Stats., 1059), issued 
under section 24 of the act of March 8, 1891 (26 Stats., 1103), and con- 
tains the following saving clause for the protection of existing claims 
under the public land laws: 


* # %* Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal entry or cov- 
ered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States Land Office, or 
upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory 
period within which to make entry or filing of record has notexpired; * * * 


Mr. Redstone did not sustain any loss by the creation of this reserve, 
because his rights, if he had any at that time, were fully recognized 
and protected by this provision in the proclamation. 

Second. Mr. Redstone’s preemption declaratory statement was filed 
April 6, 1889, and alleged settlement upon the same day. The land 
covered thereby had not been proclaimed for sale, and under sections 
2265 and 2267 of the Revised Statutes, Mr. Redstone had thirty-three 
months from the date of his settlement within which to make proof and 
payment for the land, but in fact he never attempted to make such 
proof or payment. His preemption claim had therefore expired by 
operation of law long before the creation of this reserve. After his 
filing had thus expired Mr. Redstone was cited by the Land Depart- 
ment to show cause why his claim should not be declared at an end, 
and his filing formally canceled upon the public records, but he made 
no response or defense, and the filing was accordingly canceled. 

Third. The Commissioner of the General Land Office reports that an 
investigation, made under the supervision of his office, shows that Mr. 
Redstone had actually abandoned the land covered by his preemption 
claim before the reserve was established. 

Fourth. The Commissioner of the General Land Office reports that 
an examination, made under the supervision of his office, shows that 
the improvements placed upon this land during the life of this preemp- 
tion claim and thereafter abandoned were less than $200 in value, while 
the amount appropriated in this bill is $1,800. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 27, 1899. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

In accordance with a provision in the act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, 
I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of Agriculture ‘“‘upon the 
forestry investigations and work of the Department of Agriculture.’’ 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 9, 1899. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in response to a resolution of the Senate of the 
2nd instant, requesting information ‘‘ whether any franchises or conces- 
sions of any character are being or have been granted by any munici- 
pality in Cuba or Puerto Rico since the military occupation thereof by 
the United States,’’ etc., a report from the Secretary of War and 
accompanying papers. * WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February ro, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As a consequence of the ratification of the treaty of peace between 
the United States aud Spain and its expected ratification by the Spanish 
Government, the United States will come into possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, on the farther shores of the Pacific. The Hawaiian 
Islands and Guam becoming United States territory and forming con- 
venient stopping places on the way across the sea, the necessity for 
speedy cable communication between the United States and all these 
Pacific islands has become imperative. Such communication should be 
established in such a way as to be wholly under the control of the 
United States, whether in time of peace or of war. At present the 
Philippines can be reached only by cables which pass through many 
foreign countries, and the Hawaiian Islands and Guam can only be 
communicated with by steamers, involving delays in each instance of at 
least a week. The present condition should not be allowed to continue 
for a moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 

So long ago as 1885 reference was made in an executive message to 
Congress to the necessity for cable communication between the United 
States and Hawaii. This necessity has greatly increased since then. 
The question has been discussed in the Fifty-second, Fifty-fourth, and 
Fifty-fifth Congresses, in each of which some effort has been made 
looking toward laying a cable, at least as far as the Hawaiian Islands. 
‘The time has now arrived when a cable in the Pacific must extend at 
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least as far as Manila, touching at the Hawaiian Islands and Guam on 
the way. ‘Two methods of establishing this cable communication at 
once suggest themselves. First, construction and maintenance of such 
a cable by and at the expense of the United States Government; and, 
second, construction and maintenance of such a cable by a private 
United States corporation under such safeguards as Congress shall 
impose. 

I do not make any recommendations to Congress as to which of these 
methods would be the more desirable. A cable of the length of that 
proposed requires so much time for construction and laying that it is 
estimated that at least two years must elapse after giving the order for 
the cable before the entire system could be successfully laid and put in 
operation. Further deep-sea soundings must be taken west of the 
Hawaiian Islands before the final route for the cable can be selected. 
Under these circumstances, it becomes a paramount necessity that 
measures should be taken before the close of the present Congress to 
provide such means as may seem most suitable for the establishment of 
a cable system. 

I commend the whole subject to the careful consideration of the Con- 
gress and to such prompt action as may seem advisable. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February rr, 1899. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the response of the Secretary of State to the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of February 4, 1899, calling for 
information in his possession concerning certain alleged outrages com- 
mitted upon the person of Bishop Earl Cranston and other American 
citizens in the city of Peking, China. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 18, 1899. 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith the response of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the resolution of the Senate of February 8, 1899, calling for informa- 
tion in his possession regarding the practical usefulness of reservoirs 
to agriculture in the irrigated region of the United States, especially as 
affecting the distribution of water to crops, the area and value of re- 
claimed land, and the stability and unprofitableness of farming where 
irrigation is practised. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 21, 1899. 
lo the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
accompanying the commercial relations of the United States for the year 
1898, being the annual reports of the consular officers upon the indus- 
tries and commerce of foreign countries. In view of the value of these 
reports to the manufacturing and exporting interests of the country, I 
indorse the recommendation of the Secretary of State that Congress 
authorize the printing of the usual editions of 10,000 copies of the 
general summary, entitled ‘‘ Review of the World’s Commerce ’’ and of 
5,000 copies of ‘‘ Commercial Relations’’ (including this summary), 
to enable the Department of State to meet the demand for such infor- 
mation. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1899. 
Whereas a treaty of peace between the United States of America and 
Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of her august 
son, Don Alfonso XIII, was concluded and signed by their respective 
plenipotentiaries at Paris on the 1oth day of December, 1898, the ori- 
ginal of which, being in the English and Spanish languages, is word 
for word as follows: (Here the full text of the treaty is inserted.) 
And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts 
and the ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
City of Washington on the 11th day of April, 1899: Now, therefore, 
be it known that I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the 
end that the same and every article and clause thereof may be observed 
and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and the citizens 

thereof. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTivE Mansion, December 5, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


At the threshold of your deliberations you are called to mourn with 
your countrymen the death of Vice-President Hobart, who passed 
from this life on the morning of November 21 last. His great soul 
now rests in eternal peace. His private life was pure and elevated. 
while his public career was ever distinguished by large capacity, 
stainless integrity, and exalted motives. He has been removed from 
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the high office which he honored and dignified, but his lofty caaiao 
ter, his devotion to duty, his honesty of purpose, and noble virtues 
remain with us as a priceless legacy and example. 

The Fifty-sixth Congress convenes in its first regular session with 
the country in a condition of unusual prosperity, of universal good 
will among the people at home, and in relations of peace and friend. 
ship with every government of the world. Our foreign commerce 
has shown great increase in volume and value. The combined im- 
ports and exports for the year are the largest ever shown by a single 
year in all our history. Our exports for 1899 alone exceeded by 
more than a billion dollars our imports and exports combined in 
1870. The imports per capita are 20 per cent less than in 1870, while 
the exports per capita are 58 per cent more than in 1870, showing 
the enlarged capacity of the United States to satisfy the wants of its 
own increasing population, as well as to contribute to those of the 
peoples of other nations. 

Exports of agricultural products were $784,776,142. Of manu- 
factured products we exported in value $339,592,146, being larger 
than any previous year. It is a noteworthy fact that the only years 
in all our history when the products of our manufactories sold abroad 
exceeded those bought abroad were 1898 and 1899. 


Government receipts from all sources for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1899, including $11,798,314.14, part payment of the Central 
Pacific Railroad indebtedness, aggregated $610,982,004.35. Customs 
receipts were $206,128,481.75, and those from internal revenue $273,- 
437,161.51. 

For the fiscal year the expenditures were $700,093,564.02, leaving a 
deficit of $89,111,559.67. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the receipts for the 
current fiscal year will aggregate $640,958,112, and upon the basis of 
present appropriations the expenditures will aggregate $600,958,112, 
leaving a surplus of $40,000,000. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, the internal-revenue re- 
ceipts were increased about $100,000, 000. 

The present gratifying strength of the Treasury is shown by the 
fact that on December 1, 1899, the available cash balance was $278,- 
004,837.72, of which $239,744,905.36 was in gold coin and bullion. 
The conditions of confidence which prevail throughout the country 
have brought gold into more general use and customs receipts are 
now almost entirely paid in that coin. 

The strong position of the Treasury with respect to cash on hand 
and the favorable showing made by the revenues have made it pos: 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury to take action under the pro. 
visions of section 3694, Revised Statutes, relating to the sinking 
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vund. Receipts exceeded expenditures for the first five months of 
the current fiscal year by $13,413,389.91, and, as mentioned above, 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that there will be a surplus 
of approximately $40,000,000 at the end of the year. Under such 
conditions it was deemed advisable and proper to resume compliance 
with the provisions of the sinking-fund law, which for eight years 
has not been done because of deficiencies in the revenues. The 
Treasury Department therefore offered to purchase during Novem- 
ber $25,000,000 of the 5 per cent loan of 1904, or the 4 per cent 
funded loan of 1907, at the current market price. The amount 
offered and purchased during November was $18,408,600. The pre- 
mium paid by the Government on such purchases was $2,263,521 and 
the net saving in interest was about $2,885,000. The success of this 
operation was sufficient to induce the Government to continue the 
offer to purchase bonds to and including the 23d day of December, 
instant, unless the remainder of the $25,000,000 called for should be 
presented in the meantime for redemption. 


Increased activity in industry, with its welcome attendant—a 
farger employment for labor at higher wages— gives to the body of 
the people a larger power to absorb the circulating medium. It is 
further true that year by year, with larger areas of land under culti- 
vation, the increasing volume of agricultural products, cotton, corn, 
and wheat, calls for a larger volume of money supply. This is 
especially noticeable at the crop-harvesting and crop-moving period. 
_ In its earlier history the National Banking Act seemed to prove a 
reasonable avenue through which needful additions to the circulation 
could from time to time be made. Changing conditions have ap- 
parently rendered it now inoperative to that end. The high margin 
in bond securities required, resulting from large premiums which 
Government bonds command in the market, or the tax on note 
issues, or both operating together, appear to be the influences which 
impair its public utility. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully invited to this important 
matter, with the view of ascertaining whether or not such reasonable 
modifications can be made in the National Banking Act as will ren- 
der its service in the particulars here referred to more responsive to | 
the people’s needs. I again urge that national banks be authorized 
to organize with a capital of $25,000. 

I urgently recommend that to support the existing gold standard, 
and to maintain ‘‘the parity in value of the coins of the two metals 
(gold and silver) and the equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the market and in the payment of debts,” the Secretary of the 
Treasury be given additional power and charged with the duty to 
sell United States bonds and to employ such other effective means 
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as may be necessary to these ends. The authority should include 
the power to sell bonds on long and short time, as conditions may 
require, and should provide for a rate of interest lower than that 
fixed by the act of January 14, 1875. While there is now no com- 
mercial fright which withdraws gold from the Government, but, on 
the contrary, such widespread confidence that gold seeks the Treas- 
ury demanding paper money in exchange, yet the very situation 
points to the present as the most fitting time to make adequate pro- 
vision to insure the continuance of the gold standard and of public 
confidence in the ability and purpose of the Government to meet all 
its obligations in the money which the civilized world recognizes as 
the best. The financial transactions of the Government are con- 
ducted upon a gold basis. We receive gold when we sell United 
States bonds and use gold for their payment. We are maintaining 
the parity of all the money issued or coined by authority of the Gov- 
ernment. We are doing these things with the means at hand. 
Happily at the present time we are not compelled to resort to loans 
to supply gold. It has been done in the past, however, and may 
have to be done in the future. It behooves us, therefore, to provide 
at once the best means to meet the emergency when it arises, and 
the best means are those which are the most certain and economical. 
Those now authorized have the virtue neither of directness nor 
economy. We have already eliminated one of the causes of our 
financial plight and embarrassment during the years 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and 1896. Our receipts now equal our expenditures; deficient reve- 
nues no longer create alarm. Let us remove the only remaining cause 
by conferring the full and necessary power on the Secretary of the 
Treasury and impose upon him the duty to uphold the present gold 
standard and preserve the coins of the two metals on a parity with 
each other, which is the repeatedly declared policy of the United 
States. 

In this connection I repeat my former recommendations that a 
portion of the gold holdings shall be placed in a trust fund from 
which greenbacks shall be redeemed upon presentation, but when 
once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold. 


The value of an American merchant marine to the extension of 
our commercial trade and the strengthening of our power upon the 
sea invites the immediate action of the Congress. Our national 
development will be one-sided and unsatisfactory so long as the 
remarkable growth of our inland industries remains unaccompanied 
by progress on the seas. There is no lack of constitutional authority 
for legislation which shall give to the country maritime strength 
commensurate with its industrial achievements and with its rank 
among the nations of the earth. 
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The past year has recorded exceptional activity in our shipyards, 
and the promises of continual prosperity in shipbuilding are abundant. 
Advanced legislation for the protection of our seamen has been 
enacted. Our coast trade, under regulations wisely framed at the 
beginning of the Government and since, shows results for the past 
fiscal year unequaled in our records or those of any other power. 
We shall fail to realize our opportunities, however, if we compla- 
cently regard only matters at home and blind ourselves to the neces- 
sity of securing our share in the valuable carrying trade of the 
world. 

Last year American vessels transported a smaller share of our 
exports and imports than during any former year in all our history, 
and the measure of our dependence upon foreign shipping was pain. 
fully manifested to our people. Without any choice of our own, but 
from necessity, the Departments of the Government charged with 
military and naval operations in the East and West Indies had to 
obtain from foreign flags merchant vessels essential for those opera- 
tions. ; 

The other great nations have not hesitated to adopt the required 
means to develop their shipping as a factor in national defense and 
as one of the surest and speediest means of obtaining for their pro- 
ducers a share in foreign markets. Like vigilance and effort on our 
part cannot fail to improve our situation, which is regarded with hu- 
miliation at home and with surprise abroad. Even the seeming sac- 
rifices, which at the beginning may be involved, will be offset later 
by more than equivalent gains. 

The expense is as nothing compared to the advantage to be 
achieved. The reestablishment of our merchant marine involves in 
a large measure our continued industrial progress and the extension 
of our commercial triumphs. I am satisfied the judgment of the 
country favors the policy of aid to our merchant marine, which will 
broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild our sea-carrying 
capacity for the products of agriculture and manufacture; which, 
with the increase of our Navy, mean more work and wages to our 
countrymen, as well as a safeguard to American interests in every 
part of the world. 


Combinations of capital organized into trusts to control the condi- 
tions of trade among our citizens, to stifle competition, limit produc- 
tion, and determine the prices of products used and consumed by 
the people, are justly provoking public discussion, and should early 
claim the attention of the Congress. 

The Industrial Commission, created by the act of the Congress of 
June 18, 1898, has been engaged in extended hearings upon the dis- 
puted questions involved in the subject of combinations in restraint 
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of trade and competition. They have not yet completed their inves- 
tigation of this subject, and the conclusions and recommendations at 
which they may arrive are undetermined. 

The subject is one giving rise to many divergent views as to the 
nature and variety or cause and extent of the injuries to the public 
which may result from large combinations concentrating more or less 
numerous enterprises and establishments, which previously to the 
formation of the combination-were carried on separately. 

it is universally conceded that combinations which engross or con- 
trol the market of any particular kind of merchandise or commodity 
necessary to the general community, by suppressing natural and or- 
dinary competition, whereby prices are unduly enhanced to the gen- 
eral consumer, are obnoxious not only to the common law but also to 
the public welfare. There must be a remedy for the evils involved 
in such organizations. If the present law can be extended more cer- 
tainly to control or check these monopolies or trusts, it should be 
done without delay. Whatever power the Congress possesses over 
this most important subject should be promptly ascertained and as- 
serted. 

President Harrison in his annual message of December 3, 1889, 
Says: 

Earnest attention should be given by Congress to a consideration of the ques- 
tion how far the restraint of those combinations of capital commonly called “trusts” 
is matter of Federal jurisdiction. When organized, as they often are, to crush out 
all healthy competition and to monopolize the production or sale of an article of 


commerce and general necessity they are dangerous conspiracies against the public 
good, and should be made the subject of prohibitory and even penal legislation. 


An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies was passed by Congress on the 2d of July, 1890. 
The provisions of this statute are comprehensive and stringent. It 
declares every contract or combination, in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in the restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations, to be unlawful. It denom- 
inates as a criminal every person who makes any such contract or 
engages in any such combination or conspiracy, and provides a pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment. It invests the several circuit 
courts of the United States with jurisdiction to prevent and, restrain 
violations of the act, and makes it the duty of the several United 
States district attorneys, under the direction of the Attorney-General, 
to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such viola- 
tions. It further confers upon any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by any other person or corporation by reason 
of anything forbidden or declared to be unlawful by the act, the 
power to sue therefor in any circuit court of the United States with- 
out respect to the amount in controversy, and to recover threefold 
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the damages by him sustained and the costs of the suit, including 
reasonable attorney fees. It will be perceived that the act is aimed 
at every kind of combination in the nature of a trust or monopoly in 
restraint of interstate or international commerce. 

The prosecution by the United States of offenses under the act of 
1890 has been frequently resorted to in the Federal courts, and nota- 
ble efforts in the restraint of interstate commerce, such as the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association and the Joint Traffic Association, have 
been successfully opposed and suppressed. 

President Cleveland in his annual message of December 7, 1896 — 
more than six years subsequent to the enactment of this law —after 
stating the evils of these trust combinations, says: 


Though Congress has attempted to deal with this matter by legislation, the 
laws passed for that purpose thus far have proved ineffective, not because of any 
lack of disposition or attempt to enforce them, but simply because the laws them- 
selves as interpreted by the courts do not reach the difficulty. If the insufficien- 
cies of existing laws can be remedied by further legislation, it should be done. 
The fact must be recognized, however, that all Federal legislation on this subject 
may fall short of its purpose because of inherent obstacles, and also because of the 
complex character of our governmental system, which, while making the Federal 
authority supreme within its sphere, has carefully limited that sphere by metes 
and bounds which cannot be transgressed. The decision of our highest court on 
this precise question renders it quite doubtful whether the evils of trusts and mo- 
nopolies can be adequately treated through Federal action, unless they seek di- 
rectly and purposely to include in their objects transportation or intercourse 
between States or between the United States and foreign countries. 

It does not follow, however, that this is the limit of the remedy that may be 
applied. Even though it may be found that Federal authority is not broad enough 
_ to fully reach the case, there can be no doubt of the power of the several States to 
act effectively in the premises, and there should be no reason to doubt their will- 
ingness to judiciously exercise such power. 


The State legislation to which President Cleveland looked for re- 
lief from the evils of trusts has failed to accomplish fully that object. 
This is probably due to a great extent to the fact that different States 
take different views as to the proper way to discriminate between 
evil and injurious combinations and those associations which are 
beneficial and necessary to the business prosperity of the country, 
The great diversity of treatment in different States arising from this 
cause and the intimate relations of all parts of the country to each 
other without regarding State lines in the conduct of business have 
made the enforcement of State laws difficult. 

It is apparent that uniformity of legislation upon this subject in 
the several Scates is much to be desired. It is to be hoped that such 
uniformity founded in a wise and just discrimination between what 
is injurious and what is useful and necessary in business operations 
may be obtained and that means may be found for the Congress 
‘ within the limitations of its constitutional power so to supplement an 
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effective code of State legislation as to make a complete system of 
laws throughout the United States adequate to compel a general ob- 
servance of the salutary rules to which I have referred. 

The whole question is so important and far-reaching that I am 
sure no part of it will be lightly considered, but every phase of it 
will have the studied deliberation of the Congress, resulting in wise 
and judicious action. 

A review of our relations with foreign States is presented with 
such recommendations as are deemed appropriate. 


The long-pending boundary dispute between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile was settled in March last by the award of an arbi- 
tral commission, on which the United States minister at Buenos 
Ayres served as umpire. 

Progress has been made toward the conclusion of a convention of 
extradition with the Argentine Republic. Having been advised and 
consented to by the United States Senate and ratified by Argentina, 
it only awaits the adjustment of some slight changes in the text 
before exchange. 


In my last annual message I adverted to the claim of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government for indemnity for the killing of certain Aus- 
trian and Hungarian subjects by the authorities of the State of 
Pennsylvania, at Lattimer, while suppressing an unlawful tumult of 
miners, September 10, 1897. In view of the verdict of acquittal 
rendered by the court before which the sheriff and his deputies were 
tried for murder, and following the established doctrine that the Gov- 
ernment may not be held accountable for injuries suffered by indi- 
viduals at the hands of the public authorities while acting in the line 
of duty in suppressing disturbance of the public peace, this Govern- 
ment, after due consideration of the claim advanced by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, was constrained to decline liability to 
indemnify the sufferers. 


It is gratifying to be able to announce that the Belgian Govern- 
ment has mitigated the restrictions on the importation of cattle 
from the United States, to which I referred in my last annual mes- 
sage. 

Having been invited by Belgium to participate in a congress, held 
at Brussels, to revise the provisions of the genera! act of July 2, 1890, 
for the repression of the African slave trade, to which the United 
States was a signatory party, this Government preferred not to be 
rerresented by a plenipotentiary, but reserved the right of accession 
to the result. Notable changes were made, those especially concern- 
ing this country being in the line of the increased restriction of the 
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deleterious trade in spirituous liquors with the native tribes, which 
this Government has from the outset urgently advocated. ‘he 
-amended general act will be laid before the Senate, with a view to 
its advice and consent. 


Early in the year the peace of Bolivia was disturbed by a success- 
ful insurrection. The United States minister remained at his post, 
attending to the American interests in that quarter, and using 
besides his good offices for the protection of the interests of British 
subjects in the absence of their national representative. On the 
establishment of the new Government, our minister was directed 
to enter into relations therewith. 

General Pando was elected President of Bolivia on October 23. 

Our representative has been instructed to use all permissible 
friendly endeavors to induce the Government of Bolivia to amend 
its marriage laws so as to give legal status to the non-Catholic and 
civil marriages of aliens within its jurisdiction, and strong hopes are 
entertained that the Bolivian law in this regard will be brought, as 
was that of Peru some years ago, into harmony with the general 
practice of modern States. 


A convention of extradition with Brazil, signed May 14, 1897, has 
been ratified by the Brazilian Legislature. , 

During the past summer two national ships of the United States 
have visited Brazilian ports on a friendly mission and been cordially 
received, The voyage of the Wilmington up the Amazon River gave 
rise to a passing misunderstanding, owing to confusion in obtaining 
permission to visit the interior and make surveys in the general 
interest of navigation, but. the incident found a ready adjustment in 
harmony with the close relations of amity which this Government 
has always sedulously sought to cultivate with the commonwealths 
of the Western Continent. 


The claim growing out of the seizure of the American-owned 
newspaper ‘‘The Panama Star and Herald” by the authorities of 
Colombia has been settled, after a controversy of several years, by 
an agreement assessing at $30,000 the indemnity to be paid by the 
Colombian Government, in three installments of $10,000 each. 

The good will of Colombia toward our country has been testified 
anew by the cordial extension of facilities to the Nicaraguan Canal 
Commission in their approaching investigation of the Panama Canal 
and other projected routes across the Isthmus of Darien. 

Toward the end of October an insurrectionary disturbance devel- 
oped in the Colombian Republic. This movement has thus far not 
attained any decisive result and is still im progress, 
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Discussion of the questions raised by the action of Denmark in 
imposing restrictions on the importation of American meats has con- 
tinued without substantial result in our favor. 


The neighboring island Republic of Santo Domingo has lately 
been the scene of revolution, following a long period of tranquillity 
It began with the killing of Fresident Heureaux in July last, and 
culminated in the relinquishment by the succeeding Vice-President of 
the reins of government to the insurgents. The first act of the pro- 
visional government was the calling of a presidential and constituent 
election. Jan Isidro Jimenez, having been elected President, was 
inaugurated on the r4thof November. Relations have been entered 
into with the newly established Government. 


The experimental association of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salva- 
dor, under the title of the Greater Republic of Central America, 
when apparently on the threshold of a complete federal organization 
by the adoption of a constitution and the formation of a national 
legislature, was disrupted in the last days of November, 1898, by 
the withdrawal of Salvador. Thereupon Nicaragua and Honduras 
abandoned the joint compact, each resuming its former independent 
sovereignty. This was followed by the reception of Minister Merry 
by the Republics of Nicaragua and Salvador, while Minister Hunter 
in turn presented his credentials to the Government of Honduras, 
thus reverting to the old distribution of the diplomatic agencies of the 
United States in Central America for which our existing statutes pro- 
vide. A Nicaraguan envoy has been accredited to the United States. 


An insurrectionary movement, under General Reyes, broke out at 
Bluefields in February last, and for a time exercised actual control in 
the Mosquito Territory. The Detroczt was promptly sent thither for 
the protection of American interests. After a few weeks the Reyes 
government renounced the conflict, giving place to the restored 
supremacy of Nicaragua. During the interregnum certain public 
dues accruing under Nicaraguan law were collected from American 
merchants by the authorities for the time being in effective admin- 
istrative control. Upon the titular government regaining power, a 
second payment of these dues was demanded. Controversy arose 
touching the validity of the original payment of the debt to the de 
facto regent of the territory. An arrangement was effected in April 
last by the United States minister and the foreign secretary of Ni- 
caragua whereby the amounts of the duplicate payments were 
deposited with the British consul pending an adjustment of the 
matter by direct agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Nicaragua, The controversy is still unsettled. 
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The contract of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua was 
declared forfeited by the Nicaraguan Government on the roth of 
October, on the ground of nonfulfillment within the ten years’ term 
stipulated in the contract. The Maritime Canal Company has lodged 
a protest against this action, alleging rights in the premises which 
appear worthy of consideration. This Government expects that 
Nicaragua will afford the protestants a full and fair hearing upon the 
merits of the case. 

The Nicaragua Canal Commission, which had been engaged upon 
the work of examination and survey for a ship-canal route across 
Nicaragua, having completed its labors and made its report, was 
dissolved on May 31, and on June 1o a new commission, known as 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, was organized under the terms of 
the act approved March 3, 1899, for the purpose of examining the 
American Isthmus with a view to determining the most practicable 
and feasible route for a ship canal across that Isthmus, with its prob- 
able cost, and other essential details, 

This Commission, under the presidency of Rear-Admiral John G. 
Walker, U.S. N. (retired), entered promptly upon the work intrusted 
to it, and is now carrying on examinations in Nicaragua along the 
route of the Panama Canal, and in Darien from the Atlantic, in 
the neighborhood of the Atrato River, to the Bay of Panama, on the 
Pacific side. Good progress has been made, but under the law a 
comprehensive and complete investigation is called for, which will 
require much labor and considerable time for its accomplishment. 
The work will be prosecuted as expeditiously as possible and a report 
’ made at the earliest practicable date. 

The great importance of this work cannot be too often or too 
strongly pressed upon the attention of the Congress. In my message 
of a year ago I expressed my views of the necessity of a canal which 
would link the two great oceans, to which I again invite your con- 
sideration. The reasons then presented for early action are even 
stronger now. 


A pleasing incident in the relations of this Government with that 
of Chile occurred in the generous assistance given to the war ship 
Newark when in distress in Chilean waters. Not alone in this way 
has the friendly disposition of Chile found expression. That country 
has acceded to the convention for the establishment of the Bureau of 
the American Republics, in which organization every independent 
State of the continent now shares. 

The exchange of ratifications of a convention for the revival of the 
United States and Chilean Claims Commission and for the adjudica- 
tion of claims heretofore presented but not determined during the 
life of the previous Commission has been delayed by reason of the 
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necessity for fresh action by the Chilean Senate upon the amend- 
ments attached to the ratification of the treaty by the United States 
Senate. This formality is soon to be accomplished. 


In view of disturbances in the populous provinces of northern 
China, where are many of our citizens, and of the imminence of dis- 
order near the capital and toward the seaboard, a guard of marines 
was landed from the Boston.and stationed during last winter in the 
legation compound at Peking. With the restoration of order this 
protection was withdrawn. 

The interests of our citizens in that vast Empire have not been 
neglected during the past year. Adequate protection has been se- 
cured for our missionaries and some injuries to their property have 
been redressed. 

American capital has sought and found various opportunities of 
competing to carry out the internal improvements which the Im- 
perial Government is wisely encouraging, and to develop the natural 
resources of the Empire. Our trade with China has continued to 
grow, and our commercial rights under existing treaties have been 
everywhere maintained during the past year, as they will be in the 
future. 

The extension of the area open to international foreign settlement 
at Shanghai and the opening of the ports of Nanking, Tsing-tao 
(Kiao chao), and Ta-lien-wan to foreign trade and settlement will 
doubtless afford American enterprise additional facilities and new 
fields, of which it will not be slow to take advantage. 

In my message to Congress of December 5, 1898, I urged that the 
recommendation which had been made to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives by the Secretary of the Treasury on the r4th of 
June, 1898, for an appropriation for a commission to study the com- 
mercial and industrial conditions in the Chinese Empire and report 
as to the opportunities for, and obstacles to, the enlargement of 
markets in China for the raw products and manufactures of the 
United States, should receive at your hands the consideration which 
its importance and timeliness merited, but the Congress failed to 
take action. 

I now renew this recommendation, as the importance of the sub- 
ject has steadily grown since it was first submitted to you, and no 
time should be lost in studying for ourselves the resources of this 
great field for American trade and enterprise. 


The death of President Faure in February last called forth those 
sincere expressions of sympathy which befit the relations of two Re- 
publics as closely allied by unbroken historic ties as are the United 
States and France. 
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Preparations for the representation of the industries, arts, and 
products of the United States at the World’s Exposition to be held 
in Paris next year continue on an elaborate and comprehensive scale, 
thanks to the generous appropriation provided by Congress and to 
the friendly interest the French Government has shown in further- 
ing a typical exhibit of American progress. 

There has been allotted to the United States a considerable addi- 
tion of space, which, while placing our country in the first rank 
among exhibitors, does not suffice to meet the increasingly urgent 
demands of our manufacturers. The efforts of the Commissioner- 
General are ably directed toward a strictly representative display of 
all that most characteristically marks American achievement in the 
inventive arts, and most adequately shows the excellence of our 
natural productions. 

In this age of keen rivalry among nations for mastery in commerce, 
the doctrine of evolution and the rule of the survival of the fittest 
must be as inexorable in their operation as they are positive in the 
results they bring about. The place won in the struggle by an indus- 
trial people can only be held by unrelaxed endeavor and constant 
advance in achievement. The present extraordinary impetus in 
every line of American exportation and the astounding increase in the 
volume and value of our share in the world’s markets may not be 
attributed to accidental conditions. 

The reasons are not far to seek. They lie deep in our national 
character and find expression year by year in every branch of handi- 
craft, in every new device whereby the materials we so abundantly 
produce are subdued to the artisan’s will and made to yield the 
largest, most practical, and most beneficial return. The American 
exhibit at Paris should, and I am confident will, be an open volume, 
whose lessons of skillfully directed endeavor, unfaltering energy, and 
consummate performance may be read by all on every page, thus 
spreading abroad a clearer knowledge of the worth of our produc- 
tions and the justice of our claim to an important place in the marts 
of the world. To accomplish this by judicious selection, by recog- 
nition of paramount merit in whatever walk of trade or manufacture 
it may appear, and by orderly classification and attractive installa- 
tion is the task of our Commission. 

The United States Government building is approaching completion, 
and no effort will be spared to make it worthy, in beauty of architec. 
tural plan and in completeness of display, to represent our nation, It 
has been suggested that a permanent building of similar or appropri- 
ate design be erected on a cozivenient site, already given by the mu- 
nicipality, near the exposition grounds, to serve in commemoration of 
the part taken by this country in this great enterprise, as an American 
National Institute, for our countrymen resorting to Paris for study. 
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I am informed by our Commissioner-General that we shall have in 
the American sections at Paris over 7,000 exhibitors, from every State 
in our country, a number ten times as great as those which were rep- 
resented at Vienna in 1873, six times as many as those in Paris in 
1878, and four times as many as those who exhibited in Paris in 
1889. This statement does not include the exhibits from either 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, or Hawaii, for which arrangements have been 
made. 

A number of important international congresses on special topics 
affecting public interests are proposed to be held in Paris next sum- 
mer in connection with the exposition. Effort will be made to have 
the several technical branches of our administration efficiently repre- 
sented at those conferences, each in its special line, and to procure 
the largest possible concourse of State representatives, particularly 
at the Congresses of Public Charity and Medicine. 


Our relations with Germany continue to be most cordial. The 
increasing intimacy of direct association has been marked during the 
year by the granting permission in April for the landing on our 
shores of a cable from Borkum Emden, on the North Sea, by way of 
the Azores, and also by the conclusion on September 2 of a Parcels 
Post Convention with the German Empire, In ail that promises 
closer relations of intercourse and commerce and a better understand. 
ing between two races having so many trcits in common, Germany 
can be assured of the most cordial cooperation of this Government 
and people. We may be rivals in many material paths, but our 
rivalry should be generous and open, ever aiming toward the attain- 
ment of larger results and the mutually beneficial advancement of 
each in the line of its especial adaptabilities. 

The several governments of the Empire seem reluctant to admit 
the natural excellence of our food productions and to accept the evi- 
dence we constantly tender of the care with which their purity is 
guarded by rigid inspection from the farm, through the slaughter- 
house and the packing establishments, to the port of shipment. Our 
system of control over exported food staples invites examination 
from any quarter and challenges respect by its efficient thorough- 
ness. 

it is to be hoped that in time the two Governments will act in 
common accord toward the realization of their common purpose to 
safeguard the public health and to insure the purity and wholesome- 
ness of all food products imported by either country from the other. 
Were the Congress to authorize an invitation to Germany, in con- 
nection with the pending reciprocity negotiations, for the constitu- 
tion of a joint commission of scientific experts and practical men of 
affairs to conduct a searching investigation of food production and 
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exportaticn in both countries and report to their respective legis. 
latures for the adoption of such remedial measures as they might 
recommend for either, the way might be opened for the desirable 
result indicated. 

Efforts to obtain for American life insurance companies a full 
hearing as to their business operations in Prussia have, after several 
years of patient representation, happily succeeded, and one of the 
most important American companies has been granted a concession 
to coritinue business in that Kingdom. 

I am also glad to announce that the German insurance companies 
have been readmitted by the superintendent of insurance to do busi- 
ness in the State of New York. 

Subsequent to the exchange of our peace treaty with Spain, Ger- 
many acquired the Caroline Islands by purchase, paying therefor 
$5,000,000. Assurances have been received from the German Gov- 
ernment that the rights of American missionaries and traders there 
will be considerately observed. 


In my last annual message I referred to the pending negotiations 
with Great Britain in respect to the Dominion of Canada, By means 
of an executive agreement, a Joint High Commission had been 
created for the purpose of adjusting all unsettled questions between 
the United States and Canada, embracing twelve subjects, among 
which were the questions of the fur seals, the fisheries of the coast 
and contiguous inland waters, the Alaskan boundary, the transit of 
merchandise in bond, the alien labor laws, mining rights, reciprocity 
in trade, revision of the agreement respecting naval vessels in the 
Great Lakes, a more complete marking of parts of the boundary, pro- 
vision for the conveyance of criminals, and for wrecking and salvage. 

Much progress had been made by the Commission toward the 
adjustment of many of these questions, when it became apparent 
that an irreconcilable difference of views was entertained respecting 
the delimitation of the Alaskan boundary. In the failure of an 
agreement as to the meaning of Articles III and IV of the treaty of 
1825 between. Russia and Great Britain, which defined the boundary 
between Alaska and Canada, the American Commissioners proposed 
that the subject of the boundary be laid aside, and that the remain- 
ing questions of difference be proceeded with, some of which were 
so far advanced as to assure the probability of a settlement. This 
being declined by the British Commissioners, an adjournment was 
taken until the boundary should be adjusted by the two Govern. 
ments. The subject has been receiving the carefui attention which 
its importance demands, with the result that a modus vivend? for 
provisional demarcations in the region about the head of Lynn Canal 
has been agreed upon; and it is hoped that the negotiations now in 
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progress between the two Governments will end in an agreement for 
the establishment and delimitation of a permanent boundary. 

Apart from these questions growing out of our relationship with 
our northern neighbor, the most friendly disposition and ready 
agreement have marked the discussion of numerous matters arising 
in the vast and intimate intercourse of the United States with Great 
Britain, 

This Government has maiftained an attitude of neutrality in the 
unfortunate contest between Great Britain and the Boer States of 
Africa. We have remained faithful to the precept of avoiding 
entangling alliances as to affairs not of our direct concern. Had 
circumstances suggested that the parties to the quarrel would have 
welcomed any kindly expression of the hope of the American people 
that war might be averted, good offices would have been gladly 
tendered. The United States representative at Pretoria was early 
instructed to see that all neutral American interests be respected by 
the combatants. This has been an easy task in view of the positive 
declarations of both British and Boer authorities that the personal 
and property rights of our citizens should be observed. 

Upon the withdrawal) of the British agent from Pretoria the United 
States consul was authorized, upon the request of the British Gov- 
ernment and with the assent of the South African and Orange Free 
State Governments, to exercise the customary good offices of a neu- 
tral for the care of British interests. In the discharge of this 
function, I am happy to say that abundant opportunity has been 
afforded to show the impartiality of this Government toward both 
the combatants. 


For the fourth time in the present decade, question has arisen 
with the Government of Italy in regard to the lynching of Italian 
subjects. The latest of these deplorable events occurred at Tallulah, 
Louisiana, whereby five unfortunates of Italian origin were taken 
from jail and hanged. 

The authorities of the State and a representative o. the Italian 
Embassy having separately investigated the occurrence, with dis. 
crepant results, particularly as to the alleged citizenship of the vic- 
tims, and it not appearing that the State had been able to discover 
and punish the violators of the law, an independent investigation has 
been set on foot, through the agency of the Department of State, and 
is stillin progress. The result will enable the Executive to treat 
the question with the Government of Italy in a spirit of fairness and 
justice. A satisfactory solution will doubtless be reached 

The recurrence of these distressing manifestations of blind mot 
fury directed at dependents or natives of a foreign country suggests 
that the contingency has arisen for action by Congress in the direc. 
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tion of conferring upon the Federal courts jurisdiction in this class 
of international cases where the ultimate responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government may be involved. The suggestion is not new. In 
his annual message of December 9, 1891, my predecessor, President 
Harrison, said: 


It would, I believe, be entirely competent for Congress to make offenses 
against the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United States cognizable in 
the Federal courts. This has not, however, been done, and the Federal officers 
and courts have no power in such cases to intervene either for the protection of a 
foreign citizen or for the punishment of his slayers. It seems to me to follow, in 
this state of the law, that the officers of the State charged with police and judicial 
powers in such cases must, in the consideration of international questions growing 
out of such incidents, be regarded in such sense as Federal agents as to make this 
Government answerable for their acts in cases where it would be answerable if the 
United States had used its constitutional power to define and punish crimes 
against treaty rights. 


A bill to provide for the punishment of violations of treaty rights 
of aliens was introduced in the Senate March 1, 1892, and reported 
favorably March 30. Having doubtless in view the language of that 
part of Article III of the treaty of February 26, 1871, between the 
United States and Italy, which stipulates that ‘‘ The citizens of each 
of the high contracting parties shall receive, in the States and Terri- 
tories of the other, most constant protection and security for their 
persons and property, and shall enjoy in this respect the same rights 
and privileges as are or shall be granted to the natives, on their sub- 
mitting themselves to the conditions imposed upon the natives,” the 
bill so introduced and reported provided that any act committed in 
any State or Territory of the United States in violation of the rights 
of a citizen or subject of a foreign country secured to such citizen or 
subject by treaty between the United States and such foreign coun- 
try and constituting a crime under the laws of the State or Territory 
shall constitute a like crime against the United States and be cog- 
nizable in the Federal courts. No action was taken by Congress in 
the matter. 

I earnestly recommend that the subject be taken up anew and 
acted upon during the present session. The necessity for some such 
provision abundantly appears. Precedent for constituting a Federal 
jurisdiction in criminal cases where aliens are sufferers is rationally 
deducible from the existing statute, which gives to the district and 
circuit courts of the United States jurisdiction of civil suits brought 
by aliens where the amount involved exceeds a certain sum. If 
such jealous solicitude be shown for alien rights in cases of merely 
civil and pecuniary import, how much greater should be the public 
duty to take cognizance of matters affecting the lives and the rights 
of aliens under the settled principles of international law no less 
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than under treaty stipulation, in cases of such transcendent wrongs 
doing as mob murder, especially when experience has shown that 
local justice is too often helpless to punish the offenders. 

After many years of endeavor on the part of this Government to 
that end the Italian Government has consented to enter into nezotia- 
tions for a naturalization convention, having for one of its objects 
the regulation of the status of Italians (except those of an age for 
active military service) who, ‘having been naturalized in the United 
States, may revisit Italy. It is hoped that with the mutually con- 
ciliatory spirit displayed a successful conclusion will be reached. 


The treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States 
and Japan on November 22, 1894, took effect in accordance with the 
terms of its XIXth Article on the 17th of July last, simultaneously 
with the enforcement of like treaties with the other powers, except 
France, whose convention did not go into operation until August 4, 
the United States being, however, granted up to that date all the 
privileges and rights accorded to French citizens under the old 
French treaty. By this notable conventional reform Japan’s positicn 
as a fully independent sovereign power is assured, control being 
gained of taxation, customs revenues, judicial administration, coast- 
ing trade, and all other domestic functions of government, and for- 
eign extra-territorial rights being renounced. 

Comprehensive codes of civil and criminal procedure according to 
western methods, public instruction, patents and copyrights, munici- 
pal administration, including jurisdiction over the former foreign 
settlements, customs tariffs and procedure, public health, and other 
administrative measures have been proclaimed. The working of the 
new system has given rise to no material complaints on the part of 
the American citizens or interests, a circumstance which attests the 
tipe consideration with which the change has been prepared. 

Valuable assistance was rendered by the Japanese authorities to 
the United States transport ship Morgan City while stranded at 
Kobe. Permission has been granted to land and pasture army horses 
at Japanese ports of call on the way to the Philippine Islands. These 
kindly evidences of good will are highly appreciated. 

The Japanese Government has shown a lively interest in the prop- 
osition of the Pacific Cable Company to add to its projected cable 
lines to Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines a branch connection with 
the coast of Japan. It would be a gratifying consummation were 
the utility of the contemplated scheme enhanced by bringing Japan 
and the United States into direct telegraphic relation. 

Without repeating the observations of my special message of 
February 10, 1899, concerning the necessity of a cable to Manila, I 
respectfully invite attention to it 
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_ ITrecommend that, in case the Congress should not take measures 

to bring about this result by direct action of the Government, the 
Postmaster-General be authorized to invite competitive bids for the 
establishment of a cable; the company making the best responsible 
bid to be awarded the contract; the successful company to give ample 
bonds to insure the completion of the work within a reasonable time. 


The year has been marked by constant increase in the intimacy. of 
our relations with Mexico and in the magnitude of mutually advan- 
tageous interchanges. This Government has omitted no opportunity 
to show its strong desire to develop and perpetuate the ties of cor- 
diality now so long happily unbroken. 

Following the termination on January 20, 1899, by Mexico of the 
convention of extradition of December 11, 1861, a new treaty more 
in accordance with the ascertained needs of both countries was signed 
February 22, 1899, and exchanged in the City of Mexico on the 22d 
of April last. Its operation thus far has been effective and satisfac- 
tory. A recent case has served to test the application of its IVth 
Article, which provides that neither party shall be bound to deliver 
up its own citizens, but that the executive authority of each shall 
have the power to deliver them up if in its discretion it be deemed 
proper to do so. 

The extradition of Mrs. Mattie Rich, a citizen of the United States, 
charged with homicide committed in Mexico, was after mature con- 
sideration directed by me in the conviction that the ends of justice 
would be thereby subserved. Similar action, on appropriate occa- 
sion, by the Mexican Executive will not only tend to accomplish the 
desire of both Governments that grave crimes go not unpunished, 
but also to repress lawlessness along the border of the two countries. 
The new treaty stipulates that neither Government shall assume 
jurisdiction in the punishment of crimes committed exclusively with- 
in the territory of the other. This will obviate in future the embar- 
rassing controversies which have heretofore arisen through Mexico’s 
assertion of a claim to try and punish an American citizen for an 
offense committed within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The International Water Boundary Commission, organized by the 
convention of March 1, 1889, for the adjustment of questions affect- 
ing the Rio Grande frontier, has not yet completed its labors. A 
further extension of its term for one year, until December 24, 1899, 
was effected by a convention signed December 2, 1898, and ex- 
changed and proclaimed in February last. 

An invitation extended to the President of Mexico to visit Chicago 
in October, on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the United 
States Government building in that city, was cordially accepted by 
him, with the necessary consent of the Mexican Congress, but the 
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illness of a member of his family prevented his attendance. The | 
Minister of Foreign Relations, however, came as the personal rep- 
resentative of President Diaz, and in that high character was duly 
honored. 


Claims growing out of the seizure of American sealing vessels in 
Bering Sea have been under discussion with the Government of Rus- 
sia for several years, with the recent happy result of an agreement 
to submit them to the decision of a single arbitrator. By this act 
Russia affords proof of her adherence to the beneficent principle of 
arbitration which her plenipotentiaries conspicuously favored at The 
Hague Disarmament Conference when it was advocated by the rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 

A suggestion for a permanent exposition of our products and 
manufactures in Russia, although not yet fully shaped, has been so 
cordially welcomed by the Imperial Government that it may not in- 
aptly take a fitting place in whatever legislation the Congress may 
adopt looking to enlargement of our commercial opportunities abroad. 


Important events have occurred in the Samoan Islands. The elec 
tion, according to the laws and customs of Samoa, of a successor to 
the late King, Malietoa Laupepa, developed a contest as to the va- 
lidity of the result, which issue, by the terms of the General Act, was 
to be decided by the Chief Justice. Upon his rendering a judgment 
in favor of Malietoa Tanu, the rival chief, Mataafa, took up arms. 
The active intervention of American and British war ships became 
imperative to restore order, at the cost of sanguinary encounters, 
In this emergency a joint commission of representatives of the 
United States, Germany, and Great Britain was sent to Samoa to in- 
vestigate the situation and provide a temporary remedy. By its 
active efforts a peaceful solution was reached for the time being, the 
kingship being abolished and a provisional government established. 
Recommendations unanimously made by the commission for a per- 
manent adjustment of the Samoan question were taken under consid- 
eration by the three powers parties to the General Act. But the more 
they were examined the more evident it became that a radical change 
was necessary in the relations of the powers to Samoa, 

_ The inconveniences and possible perils of the tripartite scheme of 
supervision and control in the Samoan group by powers having little 
interest in common in that quarter beyond commercial rivalry had 
been once more emphasized by the recent events. The suggested 
remedy of the Joint Commission, like the scheme it aimed to replace, 
amounted to what has been styled a ¢r¢dominium, being the exercise 
of the functions of sovereignty by an unanimous agreement of three 
powers. The situation had become far more intricate and embar- 
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rassing from every point of view than it was when my predecessor, 
in 1894, summed up its perplexities and condemned the participation 
in it of the United States. 

The arrangement under which Samoa was administered had proved 
impracticable and unacceptable to all the powers concerned. To 
withdraw from the agreement and abandon the islands to Germany 
* and Great Britain would not be compatible with our interests in the 
archipelago. To relinquish our rights in the harbor of Pago Pago, 
the best anchorage in the Pacific, the occupancy of which had been 
leased to the United States in 1878 by the first foreign treaty ever 
concluded by Samoa, was not to be thought of either as regards the 
needs of our Navy or the interests of our growing commerce with 
the East. We could not have considered any proposition for the 
abrogation of the tripartite control which did not confirm us in all 
our rights and safeguard all our national interests in the islands. 

Our views commended themselves to the other powers. A satis- 
factory arrangement was concluded between the Governments of 
Germany and of England, by virtue of which England retired from 
Samoa in view of compensations in other directions, and both powers © 
renounced in favor of the United States all their rights and claims 
over and in respect to that portion of the group lying to the east of 
the one hundred and seventy-first degree of west longitude, embrac- 
ing the islands of Tutuila, Ofoo, Olosenga, and Manua. I transmit to 
the Senate, for its constitutional action thereon, a convention, which 
besides the provisions above mentioned also guarantees us the same 
privileges and conditions in respect to commerce and commercial 
vessels in all of the islands of Samoa as those possessed by Germany. 

Claims have been preferred by white residents of Samoa on ac- 
count of injuries alleged to have been suffered through the acts of 
the treaty Governments in putting down the late disturbances. A 
convention has been made between the three powers for the investi- 
gation and settlement of these claims by a neutral arbitrator, to 
which the attention of the Senate will be invited. 


My annual message of last year was necessarily devoted in great 
part to a consideration of the Spanish War and of the results it 
wrought and the conditions it imposed for the future. I am grati- 
fied to announce that the treaty of peace has restored friendly rela- 
tions between the two powers. Effect has been given to its most 
important provisions. The evacuation of Puerto Rico having already 
been accomplished on the 18th of October, 1898, nothing remained 
necessary there but to continue the provisional military control of 
the island until the Congress should enact a suitable government for 
the ceded territory. Of the character and scope of the measures to 
that end I shall treat in another part of this message. 

203 
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The withdrawal of the authority of Spain from the island of Cuba 
was effected by the 1st of January, so that the full re-establishment 
of peace found the relinquished territory held by us in trust for the 
inhabitants, maintaining, under the direction of the Executive, such 
government and control therein as should conserve public order, re- 
store the productive conditions of peace so long disturbed by the 
instability and disorder which prevailed for the greater part of the 
preceding three decades, and build up that tranquil development 
of the domestic state whereby alone can be realized the high pur- 
pose, as proclaimed in the joint resolution adopted by the Congress 
on the 19th of April, 1898, by which the United States disclaimed any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over Cuba, except for the pacification thereof, and asserted its deter- 
mination when that was accomplished to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. The pledge contained in this reso- 
lution is of the highest honorable obligation and must be sacredly kept. 

I believe that substantial progress has been made in this direction. 
All the administrative measures adopted in Cuba have aimed to fit it 
' for a regenerated existence by enforcing the supremacy of law and 
justice; by placing wherever practicable the machinery of adminis- 
tration in the hands of the inhabitants; by instituting needed sani- 
tary reforms; by spreading education; by fostering industry and 
trade; by inculcating public morality, and, in short, by taking every 
rational step to aid the Cuban people to attain to that plane of self- 
conscious respect and self-reliant unity which fits an enlightened 
community for self-government within its own spbere, while ena 
bling it to fulfill all outward obligations. 

This nation has assumed before the world a grave responsibility 
for the future good government of Cuba. We have accepted a trust. 
the fulfillment of which calls for the sternest integrity of purpose 
and the exercise of the highest wisdom. ‘The new Cuba yet to arise 
from the ashes of the past must needs be bound to us by ties of 
singular intimacy and strength if its enduring welfare is to be 
assured. Whether those ties shall be organic or conventional, the 
destinies of Cuba are in some rightful form and manner irrevocably 
linked with our own, but how and how far is for the future to de- 
termine in the ripeness of events. Whatever be the outcome, we 
must see to it that free Cuba be a reality, not a name, a perfect 
entity, not a hasty experiment bearing within itself the elements of 
failure. Our mission, to accomplish which we took up the wager 
of battle, is not to be fulfilled by turning adrift any loosely framed 
commonwealth to face the vicissitudes which too often attend weaker 
States whose natural wealth and abundant resources are offset by the 
incongruities of their political organization and the recurring occa- 
sions for internal rivalries to sap their strength and dissipate thei1 
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energies. The greatest blessing which can come to Cuba is the 
restoration of her agricultural and industrial prosperity, which will 
give employment to idle men and re-establish the pursuits of peace. 
This is her chief and immediate need. 

On the 19th of August last an order was made for the taking of 
the census in the island, to be completed on the 30th of November. 
By the treaty of peace the Spanish people on the island have until 
April 11, tg00, to elect whether they will remain citizens of Spain 
or become citizens of Cuba. Until then it cannot be definitely 
ascertained who shall be entitled to participate in the formation of 
the government of Cuba. By that time the results of the census 
will have been tabulated and we shall proceed to provide for elec- 
tions which will commit the municipal governments of the island to 
the officers elected by the people. The experience thus acquired 
will prove of great value in the formation of a representative con- 
vention of the people to draft a constitution and establish a general 
system of independent government for the island. In the meantime 
and so long as we exercise control over the island the products of 
Cuba should have a market in the United States on as good terms 
and with as favorable rates of duty as are given to the West India 
Islands under treaties of reciprocity which shall be made. 

For the relief of the distressed in the island of Cuba the War 
Department has issued supplies to destitute persons through the 
officers of the Army, which have amounted to 5,493,000 rations, at a 
cost of $1,417,554.07. 

To promote the disarmament of the Cuban volunteer army, and 
in the interest of public peace and the welfare of the people, the 
sum of $75 was paid to each Cuban soldier borne upon the authen- 
ticated rolls, on condition that he should deposit his arms with the 
authorities designated by the United States. The sum thus dis- 
bursed aggregated $2,547,750, which was paid from the emergency 
fund provided by the act of January 5, 1899, for that purpose. 

Out of the Cuban island revenues during the six months ending 
June 30, 1899, $1,712,014.20 was expended for sanitation, $293,881.70 
for charities and hospitals, and $88,944.03 for aid to the destitute. 

Following the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace the 
two Governments accredited ministers to each other, Spain sending 
to Washington the Duke of Arcos, an eminent diplomatist, previously 
stationed in Mexico, while the United States transferred to Madrid 
Hon. Bellamy Storer, its minister at Brussels. This was followed 
by the respective appointment of consuls, thereby fully resuming the 
relations interrupted by the war. In addition to its consular repre- 

sentation in the United States, the Spanish Government has ap- 
pointed consuls for Cuba, who have been provisionally recognized 
during the military administration of the affairs of that island. 
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Judicial intercourse between the courts of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and of Spain has been established, as provided by the treaty of 
peace. The Cuban political prisoners in Spanish penal stations have 
been and are being released and returned to their homes, in accord- 
ance with Article VI of the treaty. Negotiations are about to be 
had for defining the conventional relations between the two coun- 
tries, which fell into abeyance by reason of the war. I trust that 
these will include a favorable arrangement for commercial reciprocity 
under the terms of sections 3 and 4 of the current tariff act. In 
these, as in all matters of international concern, no effort will be 
spared to respond to the good disposition of Spain, and to cultivate 
in all practicable ways the intimacy which should prevail between 
two nations whose past history has so often and in so many ways 
been marked by sincere friendship and by community of interests. 

I would recommend appropriate legislation in order to carry into 
execution Article VII of the Treaty of Peace with Spain, by which 
the United States assured the payment of certain claims for indem- 
nity of its citizens against Spain. 


The United States minister to Turkey continues, under instruc- 
tions, to press for a money payment in satisfaction of the just claims 
for injuries suffered by American citizens in the disorders of several 
years past and for wrongs done to them by the Ottoman authorities. 
Some of these claims are of many years’ standing. This Govern- 
ment is hopeful of a general agreement in this regard. 

In the Turkish Empire the situation of our citizens remains unsat- 
isfactory. Our efforts during nearly forty years to bring about a 
convention of naturalization seem to be on the brink of final failure 
through the announced policy of the Ottoman Porte to refuse recog- 
nition of the alien status of native Turkish subjects naturalized 
abroad since 1867. Our statutes do not allow this Government to 
admit any distinction between the treatment of native and natural- 
ized Americans abroad, so that ceaseless controversy arises in cases 
where persons owing in the eye of international law a dual allegiance 

are prevented from entering Turkey or are expelled after entrance. 
Our law in this regard contrasts with that of the European States. 
The British act, for instance, does not claim effect for the naturali- 
zation of an alien in the event of his return to his native country, 
unless the change be recognized by the law of that country or stipu- 
lated by treaty between it and the naturalizing State. 

The arbitrary treatment, in some instances, of American produc- 
tions in Turkey has attracted attention of late, notably in regard to 
our flour. Large shipments by the recently opened direct steamship 
line to Turkish ports have been denied entrance on the score that, 
although of standard composition and unquestioned purity, the flour 
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was pernicious to health because of deficient ‘elasticity ’as indicated 
by antiquated and untrustworthy tests. Upon due protest by the 
American minister, and it appearing that the act was a virtual dis- 
crimination against our product, the shipments in question were 
admitted. In these, as in all instances, wherever occurring, when 
American products may be subjected in a foreign country, upon 
specious pretexts, to discrimination compared with the like products 
of another country, this Government will use its earnest efforts to 
secure fair and equal treatment for its citizens and their goods, 
Failing this, it will not hesitate to apply whatever corrective may be 
provided by the statutes. . 


The International Commission of Arbitration, appointed under the 
Anglo-Venezuelan treaty of 1897, rendered an award on October 3 
last, whereby the boundary line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana is determined, thus ending a controversy which has existed 
for the greater part of the century. The award, as to which the 
arbitrators were unanimous, while not meeting the extreme conten- 
tion of either party, gives to Great Britain a large share of the inte- 
Yior territory in dispute andto Venezuela the entire mouth of the 
Orinoco, including Barima Point and the Caribbean littoral for some 
distance to the eastward. The decision .appears to be equally satis- 
factory to both parties. ; 

Venezuela has once more undergone a revolution. The insurgents, 
under General Castro, after a sanguinary engagement in which they 
suffered much loss, rallied in the mountainous interior and advanced 
toward the capital. The bulk of the army having sided with the 
movement, President Andrade quitted Caracas, where General Castro 
set up a provisional government with which our minister and the 
representatives of other powers entered into diplomatic relations on 
the 20th of November, 1899. 


The fourth section of the Tariff Act approved July 24, 1897, ap- 
pears to provide only for commercial treaties which should be entered 
into by the President and also ratified by the Senate within two 
years from its passage. Owing to delays inevitable in negotiations 
of this nature, none of the treaties initiated under that section could 
be concluded in time for ratification by the Senate prior to its ad- 
journment on the 4th of March last. Some of the pending negotia- 
tions, however, were near conclusion at that time, and the resulting 
conventions have since been signed by the plenipotentiaries. Others, 
within both the third and fourth sections of the act, are still under 
consideration. Acting under the constitutional power of the Execu- 
tive in respect to treaties, I have deemed it my duty, while observing 
the limitations of concession provided by the fourth section, to bring 
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to a conclusion all pending negotiations, and submit them to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. 

Conventions of reciprocity have been signed during the Congres- 
sional recess with Great Britain for the respective colonies of British 
Guiana, Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Turks and Caicos Islands, 
and with the Republic of Nicaragua. 

Important reciprocal conventions have also been concluded with 
France and with the Argentihe Republic. 


In my last annual message the progress noted in the work of the 
diplomatic and consular officers in collecting information as to the 
industries and commerce of other countries, and in the care and 
promptitude with which their reports are printed and distributed, 
has continued during the past year, with increasingly valuable 
results in suggesting new sources of demand for American products 
and in pointing out the obstacles still to be overcome in facilitating 
the remarkable expansion of our foreign trade. It will doubtless be 
gratifying to Congress to learn that the various agencies of the De- 
partment of State are co-operating in these endeavors with a zeal and 
effectiveness which are not only receiving the cordial recognition of 
our business interests, but are exciting the emulation of other Gov- 
ernments. In any rearrangement of the great and complicated work 
of obtaining official data of an economic character which Congress 
may undertake it is most important, in my judgment, that the results 
already secured by the efforts of the Department of State should be 
carefully considered with a view to a judicious development and in- 
creased utility to our export trade. 


The interest taken by the various States forming the International 
Union of American Republics in the work of its organic bureau is 
evidenced by the fact that for the first time since its creation in 1890 
all the Republics of South and Central America are now represented 
in it. 

The unanimous recommendation of the International American 
Conference, providing for the International Union of American 
Republics, stated that it should continue in force during a term of ten 
years from the date of its organization, and no country becoming a 
member of the union should cease to be a member until the end of 
said period of ten years, and unless twelve months before the expira- 
tion of said period a majority of the members of the union had given 
to the Secretary of State of the United States official notice of their 
wish to terminate the union at the end of its first period, that the 
union should continue to be maintained for another period of ten 
years, and thereafter, under the same conditions, for successive 
periods of ten years each. ; 
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The period for notification expired on July 14, 1899, without any 
of the members having given the necessary notice of withdrawal. 
Its maintenance is therefore assured tor the next ten years. In view 
of this fact and of the numerous questions of general interest and 
common benefit to all of the Republics of America, some of which 
were considered by the first International American Conference, but 
not finally settled, and others which have since then grown to im- 
portance, it would seem expedient that the various Republics con- 
stituting the Union should be invited to hold at an early date another 
conference in the capital of one of the countries other than the 
United States, which has already enjoyed this honor. 

The purely international character of the work being done by the 
bureau and the appreciation of its value are further emphasized by 
the active co-operation which the various Governments of the Latin- 
American Republics and their diplomatic representatives in this 
capital are now exhibiting and the zealous endeavors they are mak, 
ing to extend its field of usefulness, to promote through it commer- 
cial intercourse, and strengthen the bonds of amity and confidence 
between its various members and the nations of this continent. 


The act to encourage the holding of the Pan-American Exposition 
on the Niagara frontier, within the county of Erie or Niagara, in the 
State of New York, in the year 1901, was approved on March 3, 
1899. 

This exposition, which will be held in the city of Buffalo, in the 
near vicinity of the great Niagara cataract, and within a day’s jour- 
ney of which reside 40,000,000 of our people, will be confined entirely 
to the Western Hemisphere. Satisfactory assurances have already 
been given by the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, 
Mexico, the Central and South American Republics, and most of the 
States of the United States that these countries and States will make 
an unique, interesting, and instructive exhibit, peculiarly illustrative 
of their material progress during the century which is about to close. 

The law provides an appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose of 
making an exhibit at the exposition by the Government of the 
United States from its Executive Departments and from the Smith- 
sonian Institution and National Museum, the United States Com- 
mission of Fish and Fisheries, the Department of Labor, and the 
Bureau of the American Republics. To secure a complete and har- 
monious arrangement of this Government exhibit a board of man- 
agement has already been created, and charged with the selection, — 
purchase, preparation, transportation, arrangement, and safe-keeping 
of the articles and materials to be exhibited. This board has been 
organized and has already entered upon the performance of its 
duties, as provided for by the law. 
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I have every reason to hope and believe that this exposition will 
tend more firmly to cement the cordial relations between the nations 
on this continent. 


In accordance with an act of Congress approved December 21, 
1898, and under the auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, a most interesting and valuable exposition of products and 
manufactures especially adapted to export trade was held in Phila- 
delphia from the 14th of September to the rst of December, 1899. 
The representative character of the exhibits and the widespread in- 
terest manifested in the special objects of the undertaking afford 
renewed encouragement to those who look confidently to the steady 
growth of our enlarged exportation of manufactured goods, which 
has been the most remarkable fact in the economic development of 
the United States in recent years. A feature of this exposition 
which is likely to become of permanent and increasing utility to our 
industries is the collection of samples of merchandise produced in 
various countries with special reference to particular markets, pro- 
viding practical object lessons to United States manufacturers as to 
qualities, styles, and prices of goods such as meet the special de- 
mands of consumers and may be exported with advantage. 

In connection with the exposition an International Commercial 
Congress was held, upon the invitation of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, transmitted by the Department of State to the various 
foreign Governments, for an exchange of information and opinions 
with the view to the promotion of international trade. This invita- 
tion met with general and cordial acceptance, and the Congress, 
which began its sessions at the exposition on the 13th of October, 
proved to be of great practical importance, from the fact that it 
developed a general recognition of the interdependence of nations in 
trade and a most gratifying spirit of accommodation with reference 
to the gradual removal of existing impediments to reciprocal rela- 
tions, without injury to the industrial interests of either party. 


In response to the invitation of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Russia, delegates from twenty-six countries were assembled at The 
Hague on the 18th of May, as members of a conference in the inter- 
est of peace. The commission from the United States consisted of 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, the Hon. Seth Low, the Hon. Stanford 
Newel, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, Cap- 
tain William Crozier, of the United States Army, and the Hon. 
Frederick W. Holls, secretary. The occasion seemed to be oppor- 
tune for the serious consideration of a plan for the pacific adjustment 
of international differences, a subject in which the American people 
have been deeply interested for many years, and a definite project for 
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a permanent international tribunal was included in the instructions 
to the delegates of the United States. 

The final act of the conference includes conventions upon the 
amelioration of the laws and customs of war on land, the adaptation 
to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva Convention of 
1864, and the extension of judicial methods to international cases. 
The Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Conflicts 
embodies the leading features of the American plan, with such modi- 
fications as were rendered necessary by the great diversity of views 
and interests represented by the delegates. The four titles of the 
convention provide for the maintenance of general peace, the exer- 
cise of good offices and mediation, the formation of commissions of 
inquiry, and international arbitration. 

The mediation provided for by the convention is purely voluntary 
and advisory, and is intended to avoid any invasion or limitation of 
the sovereign rights of the adhering States. The commissions of 
inquiry proposed consists of delegations to be specifically constituted 
for particular purposes by means of conventions between the con- 
testing parties, having for their object the clear understanding of 
international differences before resorting to the use of force. The 
provision for arbitration contemplates the formation of a permanent 
tribunal before which disputed cases may be brought for settlement 
by the mutual consent of the litigants in each separate case. The 
advantages of such a permanent tribunal over impromptu commis- 
sions of arbitration are conceived to be the actual existence of a 
competent court, prepared to administer justice, the greater economy 
‘resulting from a well-devised system, and the accumulated judicial 
skill and experience which such a tribunal would soon possess. 

While earnestly promoting the idea of establishing a permanent 
international tribunal, the delegation of the United States was not 
unmindful of the inconveniences which might arise from an obtru- 
sive exercise of mediation, and in signing the convention carefully 
guarded the historic position of the United States by the following 
declaration: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions or policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state ; nor shall anything contained in the said con- 


vention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 


Thus interpreted, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Conflicts may be regarded as realizing the earnest desire 
of great numbers of American citizens, whose deep sense of justice, 
expressed in numerous resolutions and memorials, has urged them 
to labor for this noble achievement. The general character of this 
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convention, already signed by the delegates of more than twenty 
sovereign States, further commends it to the favorable action of the 
Senate of the United States, whose ratification it still awaits. 


Since my last annual message, and in obedience to the acts of the 
Congress of April 22 and 26, 1898, the remaining volunteer force 
enlisted for the Spanish War, consisting of 34,834 regulars and 110, : 
202 volunteers, with over *5,ooo volunteer officers, has been dis- 
charged from the military service. Of the volunteers, 667 officers 
and 14,831 men were serving in the Philippines, and 1,650 of the 
regulars, who were entitied to be mustered out after the ratification 
of the treaty of peace. They voluntarily remained at the front until 
their places could be fillea by new troops. They were returned home 
in the order in which they went to Manila, and are now all of them 
out of the service and in the ranks of citizenship. I recommend that 
the Congress provide a speciai medal of honor for the volunteers, reg- 
ulars, sailors, and marines on duty in the Philippines who voluntarily 
remained in the service after their terms of enlistment had expired. 

By the act of March 2, 1899, Congress gave authority to increase 
the Regular Army to a maximum not exceeding 65,000 enlisted men, 
and to enlist a force of 35,000 volunteers, to be recruited from the 
country at large. By virtue of this authority the Regular Army has 
been increased to the number of 61,999 enlisted men and 2,248 
officers, and new volunteer regiments have been organized aggre- 
gating 33,050 enlisted men and 1,524 officers. Two of these volun- 
teer regiments are made up of colored men, with colored line officers. 
The new troops to take the places of those returning from the 
Philippines have been transported to Manila to the number of 581 
officers and 26,322 enlisted men of the Regular Army and 594 officers 
and 15,388 enlisted men of the new volunteer force, while 504 officers 
and 14,119 men of the volunteer force are on the ocean em route to 
Manila. 

The force now in Manila consists of 905 officers and 30,578 regu- 
lars, and 594 officers and 15,388 of the volunteers, making an agere- 
gate of 1,499 officers and 45,966 men. When the troops now under 
orders shall reach Manila the force in the archipelago will comprise 
2,051 Officers and 63,483 men. The muster out of the great volun- 
teer army organized for the Spanish War and the creation of a new 
army, the transportation from Manila to San Francisco of those 
entitled to discharge and the transportation of ‘he new troops to 
take their places have been a work of great magnitude well and 
ably done, for which too much credit cannot be given the War De- 
partment. 

During the past year we have reduced our force in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In Cuba we now have 334 officers and 10,796 enlisted men; 
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'in Puerto Rico, 87 officers and 2,855 enlisted men and a battalion of 
400 men composed of native Puerto Ricans; while stationed through- 
out the United States are g1o officers and 17,317 men, and in Hawaii 
12 Officers and 453 enlisted men. 

The operations of the Army are fully presented in the report of 
the Secretary of War. I cannot withhold from officers and men the 
highest commendation for their soldierly conduct in trying situations, 
their willing sacrifices for their country, and the integrity and ability 
with which they have performed unusual and difficult duties in our 
island possessions. 

In the organization of the volunteer regiments authorized by the 
act of March 2, 1899, it was found that no provision had been made 
for chaplains. This omission was doubtless from inadvertence. I 
recommend the early authorization for the appointment of one chap- 
lain for each of said regiments. These regiments are now in the 
Philippines, and it is important that immediate action be had. 


In restoring peaceful conditions, orderly rule, and civic progress 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and, so far as practicable, in the Philippines, 
the rehabilitation of the postal service has been an essential and 
important part of the work. It became necessary to provide mail 
facilities both for our forces of occupation and for the native popula- 
tion. To meet this requirement has involved a substantial recon- 
struction. The existing systems were so fragmentary, defective, 
and inadequate that a new and comprehensive organization had to 
be created. American trained officials have been assigned to the 
directing and executive positions, while natives have been chiefly 
employed in making up the body of the force. In working out this 
plan the merit rule has been rigorously and faithfully applied. 

The appointment of Director-General of Posts of Cuba was given 
to an expert who had been Chief Post-Office Inspector and Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and who united large experience with admin- 
istrative capacity. For the postmastership at Havana the range of 
skilled and available men was scanned, and the choice fell upon one 
who had been twenty years in the service as deputy postmaster and 
postmaster of a large city. This principle governed and determined 
the selection of the American officials sent-not only to Cuba, but to 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, and they were instructed to apply 
it so far as practicable in the employment of the natives as minor 
postmasters and clerks. The postal system in Cuba, though remain- 
ing under the general guidance of the Postmaster-General, was made 
essentially independent. It was felt that it should not be a burden 
upon the postal service of the United States, and provision was made 
that any deficit in the postal revenue should be a charge upon the 
general revenues of the island. 
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Though Puerto Rico and the Philippines hold a different relation 
to the United States, yet, for convenience of administration, the 
same principle of an autonomous system has been extended to them. 
The development of the service in all of the islands has been rapid 
and successful. It has moved forward on American lines, with free 
delivery, money order, and registry systems, and has given the people 
mail facilities far greater and more reliable than any they have ever 
before enjoyed. It is thus not only a vital agency of industrial, 
social, and business progress, but an important influence in diffusing 
a just understanding of the true spirit and character of American 
administration. 

The domestic postal service continues to grow with extraordinary 
rapidity. The expenditures and the revenues will each exceed 
$ 100,000,000 during the current year. Fortunately, since the revival 
of prosperous times the revenues have grown much faster than the 
expenditures, and there is every indication that a short period will 
witness the obliteration of the annual deficit. In this connection the 
report of the Postmaster-General embodies a statement of some evils 
which have grown up outside of the contemplation of law in the 
treatment of some classes of mail matter which wrongly exercise the 
privilege of the pound rate, and shows that if this matter had been 
properly classified and had paid the rate which it should have paid, 
instead of a postal deficit for the last fiscal year of $6,610,000, there 
would have been on one basis a surplus of $17,637,570, and on 
another of $5,733,836. The reform thus suggested, in the opinion of 
the Postmaster-General, would not only put the postal service at 
once on a self-sustaining basis, but would permit great and valuable 
improvements, and I commend the subject to the consideration of 
the Congress. 


The Navy has maintained the spirit and high efficiency which have 
always characterized that service, and has lost none of the gallantry 
in heroic action which has signalized its brilliant and glorious past. 
The Nation has equal pride in its early and later achievements. Its 
habitual readiness for every emergency has won the confidence and 
admiration of the country. The people are interested in the con- 
tinued preparation and prestige of the Navy and will justify liberal 
appropriations for its maintenance and improvement. The officers 
have shown peculiar adaptation for the performance of new and 
delicate duties which our recent war has imposed. 

It cannot be doubted that Congress will at once make necessary 
provision for the armor plate for the vessels now under contract and 
building. Its attention is respectfully called to the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in which the subject is fully presented. I 
unite in his recommendation that the Congress enact such special 
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legislation as may be necessary to enable the Department to make 
contracts early in the coming year for armor of the best quality that 
can be obtained in this country for the Mazne, Ohio, and Missourt, 
and that the provision of the act of March 3, 1899, limiting the price 
of armor to $300 per ton be removed. 

In the matter of naval construction Italy and Japan, of the great 
powers, laid down less tonnage in the year 1899 than this country, 
and Italy alone has less tonnage under construction. I heartily 
concur in the recommendations for the increase of the Navy, as 
suggested by the Secretary. 


Our future progress and prosperity depend upon our ability to 
equal, if not surpass, other nations in the enlargement and advance 
of science, industry, and commerce. To invention we must turn as 
one of the most powerful aids to the accomplishment of such a result. 
The attention of the Congress is directed to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, in which will be found valuable suggestions 
and recommendations. 

On the 30th of June, 1899, the pension roll of the United States 
numbered 991,519. These include the pensioners of the Army and 
Navy in all our wars. The number added to the rolls during the 
year was 40,991. The number dropped by reason of death, remar- 
riage, minors by legal limitation, failure to claim within three years, 
and other causes, was 43,186, and the number of claims disallowed 
was 107,919. During the year 89,054 pension certificates were 
issued, of which 37,077 were for new or original pensions. The 
amount disbursed for army and navy pensions during the year was 
$138, 355,052.95, which was $1,651,461.61 less than the sum of the 
appropriations. 

The Grand Army of the Republic at its recent national encamp- 
ment held in Philadelphia has brought to my attention and to that 
of the Congress the wisdom and justice of a modification of the 
third section of the act of June 27, 1890, which provides pensions for 
the widows of officers and enlisted men who served ninety days or 
more during the War of the Rebellion and were honorably dis- 
charged, provided that such widows are without other means of sup- 
port than their daily labor and were married to the soldier, sailor, or 
marine on account ot whose service they claim pension prior to the 
date of the act. 

The present hoiding of the Department is that if the widow’s in- 
come aside from ner daily labor does not exceed in amount what her 
pension would be, to wit, $96 per annum, she would be deemed to 
be without other means of support than her daily labor, and would 
be entitled to a pension under this act; while if the widow’s income 
independent of tne amount received by her as the result of her daily 
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labor exceeds $96, she would not be pensionable under the act. I 
am advised by the Commissioner of Pensions that the amount of the 
income allowed before title to pension would be barred has varied 
widely under different administrations of the Pension Office, as well 
as during different periods of the same administration, and has been 
the cause of just complaint and criticism. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the. Interior the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions recommends that, in order to make the practice 
at all times uniform and to do justice to the dependent widow, the 
amount of income allowed independent of the proceeds of her daily 
labor should be not less than $250 per annum, and he urges that the 
Congress shall so amend the act as to permit the Pension Office to 
grant pensionable status to widows under the terms of the third sec- 
tion of the act of June 27, 1890, whose income aside from the pro- 
ceeds of daily labor is not in excess of $250 per annum. I believe 
this to be a simple act of justice and heartily recommend it. 

The Dawes Commission reports that gratifying progress has been 
made in its work during the preceding year. The field-work of en- 
rollment of four of the nations has been completed. I recommend 
that Congress at an early day make liberal appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes in the Indian Territory. 

In accordance with the act of Congress approved March 3, 1899, 
the preliminary work in connection with the Twelfth Census is now 
fully under way. The officers required for the proper administration 
of the duties imposed have been selected. The provision for secur- 
ing a proper enumeration of the population, as well as to secure 
evidence of the industrial growth of the Nation, is broader and more 
comprehensive than any similar legislation in the past. The Director 
advises that every needful effort is being made to push this great 
work to completion in the time limited by the statute. It is believed 
that the Twelfth Census will emphasize our remarkable advance in 
all that pertains to national progress. 

Under the authority of the act of Congress approved July 7, 1898, 
the commission consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney-General, and the Secretary of the Interior has made an 
agreement of settlement, which has had my approval, of the indebt- 
edness to the Government growing out of the issue of bonds to aid 
in the construction of the Central Pacific and Western Pacific rail- 
roads. The agreement secures to the Government the principal and 
interest of said bonds, amounting to $58,812,715.48. There has been 
paid thereon $11,762,543.12, which has been covered into the Treas- 
ury, and the remainder, payable within ten years, with interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, is secured 
by the deposit of an equal amount of first-mortgage bonds of the 
Pacific Railway companies. The amounts paid and secured to be 
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paid to the Government on account of the Pacific Railroad subsidy 
claims are: 


SO ID CU, sg nee 5 oaadeo oes La0ssivdersen’ $53,448,223-75 
Oe Ae ep ee Anan 6,303,000.00 
Central and Western Pacific, cash... 00.0000... 0 ec oeeee 11,798,314-14 
SS gt AIO pe Or a eee E 47,050,172. 36 
Kansas Pacific—dividends for deficiency due United 
UE ae a, PRR ER Ree Pe ta 821,297.70 
CS | a 2 Pe net ae eeerr ey 124,421,607-95 


The whole indebtedness was about $130,000,000, more than half of 
which consisted of accrued interest, for which sum the Government 
has realized the entire amount less about $6,000,000 within a period 
of two years. 

On June 30, 1398, there were thirty forest reservations (exclusive 
of the Afognak Forest and Fish Culture Reserve in Alaska), embrac- 
ing an estimated area of 40,719,474 acres. During the past year two 
of the existing forest reserves, the Trabuco Canyon (California) and 
Black Hills (South Dakota and Wyoming), have been considerably 
enlarged, the area of the Mount Rainier Reserve, in the State of 
Washington, has been somewhat reduced, and six additional reserves 
have been established, namely, the San Francisco Mountains (Ari- 
wna), the Black Mesa (Arizona), Lake Tahoe (California), Gallatin 
(Montana), Gila River (New Mexico), and Fish Lake (Utah), the 
total estimated area of which is 5,205,775 acres. This makes at the 
present time a total of thirty-six forest reservations, embracing an 
estimated area of 46,021,399 acres. This estimated area is the aggre- 

- gated areas within the boundaries of the reserves. The lands ac- 
tually reserved are, however, only the vacant public lands therein, 
and these have been set aside and reserved for sale or settlement in 
order that they may be of the greatest use to the people. 

Protection of the national forests, inaugurated by the Department 
of the Interior in 1897, has been continued during the past year and 
much has been accomplished in the way of preventing forest fires 
and the protection of the timber. There are now large tracts cov- 
ered by forests which will eventually be reserved and set apart for 
forest uses. Until that can be done Congress should increase the 
appropriations for the work of protecting the forests. 


The Department of Agriculture is constantly consulting the needs 
of producers in all the States and Territories, It is introducing seeds 
and plants of great value and promoting fuller diversification of 
crops. Grains, grasses, fruits, legumes, and vegetables are imported 
for all parts of the United States. Under this encouragement the 
sugar-beet factory multiplies in the North and far West, semitropical 
plants are sent to the South, and congenial climates are sought for 
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the choice productions of the far East. The hybridizing of fruit 
trees and grains is conducted in the search for varieties adapted to 
exacting conditions. The introduction of tea gardens into the South- 
ern States promises to provide employment for idle hands, as well 
as to supply the home market with tea. The subject of irrigation 
where it is of vital importance to the people is being carefully 
studied, steps are being taken to reclaim injured or abandoned lands, 
and information for the people along these lines is being printed and 
distributed. 

Markets are being sought and opened up for surplus farm and fac- 
tory products in Europe and in Asia. The outlook for the education 
of the young farmer through agricultural college and experiment 
station, with opportunity given to specialize in the Department of 
Agriculture, is very promising. The people of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands should be helped, by the establishment of 
experiment stations, to a more scientific knowledge of the production 
of coffee, india rubber, and other tropical products, for which there 
is demand in the United States. 

There is widespread interest in the improvement of our public 
highways at the present time, and the Department of Agriculture is 
co-operating with the people in each locality in making the best pos- 
sible roads from local material and in experimenting with steel tracks, 
A more intelligent system of managing the forests of the country is 
being put in operation and a careful study of the whole forestry 
problem is being conducted throughout the United States. A very 
extensive and complete exhibit of the agricultural and horticultural 
products of the United States is being prepared for the Paris Expo- 
sition. 


On the roth of December, 1898, the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Spain was signed. It provided, among other 
things, that Spain should cede to the United States the archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands, that the United States should pay 
to Spain the sum of twenty millions of dollars, and that the civil 
rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories 
thus ceded to the United States should be determined by the Con- 
gress. The treaty was ratified by the Senate on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1899, and by the Government of Spain on the 19th of March 
following. The ratifications were exchanged on the 11th of April 
and the treaty publicly proclaimed. On the 2d of March the Con- 
gress voted the sum contemplated by the treaty, and the amount 
was paid over to the Spanish Government on the 1st of May. 

In this manner the Philippines came to the United States. The 
islands were ceded by the Government of Spain, which had been in 
undisputed possession of them for centuries. They were accepted 
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not merely by our authorized commissioners in Paris, under the 
flirection of the Executive, but by the constitutional and well-con- 
sidered action of the representatives of the people of the United 
States in both Houses of Congress. I had every reason to believe, 
and I still believe that this transfer of sovereignty was in accordance 
with the wishes and the aspirations of the great mass of the Filipino 
people. 

From the earliest moment no opportunity was lost of assuring the 
people of the islands of our ardent desire for their welfare and of the 
intention of this Government to do everything possible to advance 
their interests. In my order of the 19th of May, 1898, the com- 
mander of the military expedition dispatched to the Philippines was 
instructed to declare that we came not to make war upon the people 
of that country, ‘‘nor upon any party or faction among them, but to 
protect them in their homes, in their employments, and in their per- 
sonal and religious rights.” That there should be no doubt as to the 
paramount authority there, on the 17th of August it was directed 
that ‘‘ there must be no joint occupation with the insurgents ”; that the 
United States must preserve the peace and protect persons and prop- 
erty within the territory occupied by their military and naval forces; 
that the insurgents and all others must recognize the military occu- 
pation and authority of the United States. As early as December 
4, before the cession, and in anticipation of that event, the com- 
mander in Manila was urged to restore peace and tranquillity and to 
undertake the establishment of a beneficent government, which 
should afford the fullest securitw for life and property. 

On the 21st of December, after the treaty was signed, the com- 
mander of the forces of occupation was instructed ‘‘to announce and 
proclaim in the most public manner that we come, not as invaders 
and conquerors, but as friends to protect the natives in their homes, 
in their employments, and in their personal and religious rights.” 
On the same day, while ordering General Otis to see that the peace 
should be preserved in Iloilo, he was admonished that: ‘It is most 
important that there should be no conflict with the insurgents.” On 
the 1st day of January, 1899, urgent orders were reiterated that the 
kindly intentions of this Government should be in every possible way 
communicated to the insurgents. 

On the 21st of January I announced my intention of dispatching to 
Manila a commission composed of three gentlemen of the highest 
character and distinction, thoroughly acquainted with the Orient, 
who, in association with Admiral Dewey and Major-General Otis, 
were instructed ‘‘to facilitate the most humane and effective exten 
sion of authority throughout the islands, and to secure with the least 
possible delay the benefits of a wise and generous protection of life 
and property to the inhabitants.” These gentlemen were Dr. Jacob 
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Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University; the Hon. Charles 
Denby, for many years minister to China, and Prof. Dean C. Wor- 
cester, of the University of Michigan, who had made a most careful 
study of life in the Philippines. While the treaty of peace was 
under consideration in the Senate, these Commissioners set out on 
their mission of good will and liberation. Their character was a 
sufficient guaranty of the beneficent purpose with which they went, 
even if they had not borne the positive instructions of this Govern- 
ment, which made their errand pre-eminently one of peace and 
friendship. 

But before their arrival at Manila the sinister ambition of a few 
leaders of the Filipinos had created a situation full of embarrassment 
for us and most grievous in its consequences to themselves. The 
clear and impartial preliminary report of the Commissioners, which I 
transmit herewith, gives so lucid and comprehensive a history of the 
present insurrectionary movement that the story need not be here 
repeated. It is enough to say that the claim of the rebel leader that 
he was promised independence by an officer of the United States in 
return for his assistance has no foundation in fact and is categorically 
denied by the very witnesses who were called to prove it. The most 
the insurgent leader hoped for when he came back to Manila was 
the liberation of the islands from the Spanish control, which they 
had been laboring for years without success to throw off. 

The prompt accomplishment of this work by the American Army 
and Navy gave him other ideas and ambitions, and insidious sug- 
gestions from various quarters perverted the purposes and intentions 
with which he had taken up arms. No sooner had our army cap- 
tured Manila than the Filipino forces began to assume an attitude of 
suspicion and hostility which the utmost efforts of our officers and 
troops were unable to disarm or modify. Their kindness and for- 
bearance were taken as a proof of cowardice. The aggressions of 
the Filipinos continually increased until finally, just before the time 
set by the Senate of the United States for a vote upon the treaty, an 
attack, evidently prepared in advance, was made all along the Ameri- 
can lines, which resulted in a terribly destructive and sanguinary 
repulse of the insurgents. 

Ten days later an order of the insurgent government was issued 
to its adherents who had remained in Manila, of which General Otis 
justly observes that ‘‘for barbarous intent it is unequaled in modern 
times.” It directs that at 8 o’clock on the night of the r5th of Feb- 
ruary the ‘‘territorial militia” shall come together in the streets of 
San Pedro armed with their do/os, with guns and ammunition where 
convenient; that Filipino families only shall be respected; but that 
all other individuals, of whatever race they may be, shall be extermi- 
nated without any compassion, after the extermination of the army 
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of occupation, and adds: ‘‘ Brothers, we must avenge ourselves on the 
Americans and exterminate them, that we may take our revenge for 
the infamies and treacheries which they have committed upon us 
Have no compassion upon them; attack with vigor.” A copy of this 
fel! by good fortune into the hands of our officers and they were able 
to take measures to control the rising, which was actually attempted 
on the night of February 22, a week later than was originally con- 
templated. Considerable numbers of armed insurgents entered the 
city by waterways and swamps and in concert with confederates 
inside attempted to destroy Manila by fire. They were kept in check 
during the night and the next day driven out of the city with heavy 
loss. 

This was the unhappy condition of affairs which confronted our 
Commissioners on their arrival in Manila. They had come with the 
hope and intention of co-operating with Admiral Dewey and Major- 
General Otis in establishing peace and order in the archipelago and 
the largest measure of self-government compatible with the true wel. 
fare of the people. What they actually found can best be set forth 
in their own words: 


Deplorable as war is, the one in which we are now engaged was unavoidable by 
us. We were attacked by a bold, adventurous, and enthusiastic army. No alter- 
native was left to us except ignominious retreat. 

It is not to be conceived of that any American would have sanctioned the sur- 
render of Manila to the insurgents. Our obligations to other nations and to the 
friendly Filipinos and to ourselves and our flag demanded that force should be met 
by force. Whatever the future of the Philippines may be, there is no course open 
to us now except the prosecution of the war until the insurgents are reduced to 
submission. The Commission is of the opinion that there has been no time since 
the destruction of the Spanish squadron by Admiral Dewey when it was possible 
to withdraw our forces from the island either with honor to ourselves or with safety 
to the inhabitants. 


The course thus clearly indicated has been unflinchingly pursued. 
The rebellion must be put down. Civil government cannot be 
thoroughly established until order is restored. With a devotion and 
gallantry worthy of its most brilliant history, the Army, ably and 
loyally assisted by the Navy, has carried on this unwelcome but 
most righteous campaign with richly deserved success. The noble 
self-sacrifice with which our soldiers and sailors whose terms of serv- 
ice had expired refused to avail themselves of their right to return 
home as long as they were needed at the front forms one of the 
brightest pages in our annals. Although their operations have been 
somewhat interrupted and checked by a rainy season of unusual 
violence and duration, they have gained ground steadily in every di- 
rection, and now look forward confidently to a speedy completion of 
their task. 
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The unfavorable circumstances connected with an active campaign 
have not been permitted to interfere with the equally important 
work of reconstruction. Again J invite your attention to the report 
of the Commissioners for the interesting and encouraging details of 
the work already accomplished in the establishment of peace and 
order and the inauguration of self-governing municipal life in many 
portions of the archipelago. A notable beginning has been made in 
the establishment of a govefnment in the island of Negros which is 
deserving of special consideration. This was the first island to ac- 
cept American sovereignty. Its people unreservedly proclaimed 
allegiance to the United States and adopted a constitution looking to 
the establishment of a popular government. It was impossible to 
guarantee to the people of Negros that the constitution so adopted 
should be the ultimate form of government. Such a question, under 
the treaty with Spain and in accordance with our own Constitution 
and laws, came exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 
The government actually set up by the inhabitants of Negros even- 
tually proved unsatisfactory to the natives themselves. A new sys- 
tem was put into force by order of the Major-General Commanding 
the Department, of which the following are the most important ele- 
ments: 

It was ordered that the government of the island of Negros should 
consist of a military governor appointed by the United States mili- 
tary governor of the Philippines, and a civil governor and an ad- 
visory council elected by the people. The military governor was 
authorized to appoint secretaries of the treasury, interior, agricul- 
ture, public instruction, an attorney-general, and an auditor. The 
seat of government was fixed at Bacolod. The military governor 
exercises the supreme executive power. He is to see that the laws 
are executed, appoint to office, and fill all vacancies in office not 
otherwise provided for, and may, with the approval of the military 
governor of the Philippines, remove any officer from office. The 
civil governor advises the military governor on all public civil ques- 
tions and presides over the advisory council. He, in general, per- 
forms the duties which are performed by secretaries of state in our 
own system of government. 

The advisory council consists of eight members elected by the 
people within territorial limits which are defined in the order of the 
commanding general. 

The times and places of holding elections are to be fixed by the 
military governor of the island of Negros. The qualifications of 
voters are as follows: 

(1) A voter must be a male citizen of the island of Negros, (2) 
Of the age of 21 years. (3) He shall be able to speak, read, and 
write the English, Spanish, or Visayan language, or he must own 
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real property worth $500, or pay a rental on real property of the 
value of $1,000. (4) He must have resided in the island not less than 
one year preceding, and in the district in which he offers to register 
as a voter not less than three months immediately preceding the 
time he offers to register. (5) He must register at a time fixed by 
law before voting. (6) Prior to such registration he shall have paid 
all taxes due by him to the Government. Provided, that no insane 
person shall be allowed to register or vote. 

The military governor has the right to veto all bills or resolutions 
adopted by the advisory council, and his veto is final if not disap- 
proved by the military governor of the Philippines. 

The advisory council discharges all the ordinary duties of a legis- 
lature. The usual duties pertaining to said offices are to be per- 
formed by the secretaries of the treasury, interior, agriculture, public 
instruction, the attorney-general, and the auditor. 

The judicial power is vested in three judges, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the military governor of the island. Inferior courts are 
to be established. 

Free public schools are to be established throughout the populous 
districts of the island, in which the English language shall be taught, 
and this subject will receive the careful consideration of the advisory 
council. 

The burden of government must be distributed equally and equi- 
tably among the people. The military authorities will collect and 
receive the customs revenue, and will control postal matters and 
Philippine inter-island trade and commerce. 

The military governor, subject to the approval of the military 
governor of the Philippines, determines all questions not specifically 
provided for and which do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
advisory council. 

The authorities of the Sulu Islands have accepted the succession 
of the United States.to the rights of Spain, and our flag floats over 
that territory. On the roth of August, 1899, Brig.-Gen. J. C. Bates, 
United States Volunteers, negotiated an agreement with the Sultan 
and his principal chiefs, which I transmit herewith. By Article I 
the sovereignty of the United States over the whole archipelago of 
Jolo and its dependencies is declared and acknowledged. 

The United States flag will be used in the archipelago and its de- 
pendencies, on land and sea. Piracy is to be suppressed, and the 
Sultan agrees to co-operate heartily with the United States authori- 
ties to that end and to make every possible effort to arrest and bring 
to justice all persons engaged in piracy. All trade in domestic prod- 
ucts of the archipelago of Jolo when carried on with any part of the 
Philippine Islands and under the American flag shall be free, un- 
limited, and undutiable. The United States will give full protection 
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to the Sultan in case any foreign nation should attempt to impose 
upon him. The United States will not sell the island of Jolo or any 
other island of the Jolo archipelago to any foreign nation without 
the consent of the Sultan. Salaries for the Sultan and his associates 
in the administration of the islands have been agreed upon to the 
amount of $760 monthly. 

Article X provides that any slave in the archipelago of Jolo shall 
have the right to purchase freedom by paying to the master the usual 
market value. The agreement by General Bates was made subject 
to confirmation by the President and to future modifications by the 
consent of the parties in interest. I have confirmed said agreement, 
subject to the action of the Congress, and with the reservation, 
which I have directed shall be communicated to the Sultan of Jolo, 
that this agreement is not to be deemed in any way to authorize or 
give the consent of the United States to the existence of slavery in 
the Sulu archipelago. I communicate these facts to the Congress for 
its information and action. 

Everything indicates that with the speedy suppression of the 
Tagalo rebellion life in the archipelago will soon resume its ordinary 
course under the protection of our sovereignty, and the people of 
those favored islands will enjoy a prosperity and a freedom which 
they have never before known. Already hundreds of schools are 
open and filled with children. Religious freedom is sacredly assured 
and enjoyed. The courts are dispensing justice. Business is begin- 
ning to circulate in its accustomed channels. Manila, whose inhabit- 
ants were fleeing to the country a few months ago, is nowa populous 
and thriving mart of commerce. The earnest and unremitting 
endeavors of the Commission and the Admiral and Major-General 
Commanding the Department of the Pacific to assure the people of 
the beneficent intentions of this Government have had their legiti- 
mate effect in convincing the great mass of them that peace and 
safety and prosperity and stable government can only be found in a 
loyal acceptance of the authority of the United States. 

The future government of the Philippines rests with the Congress 
of the United States. Few graver responsibilities have ever been 
confided to us. If we accept them in a spirit worthy of our race and 
our traditions, a great opportunity comes with them. The islands 
lie under the shelter of our flag. They are ours by every title of 
law and equity. They cannot be abandoned. If we desert them we 
leave them at once to anarchy and finally to barbarism. We fling 
them, a golden apple of discord, among the rival powers, no one of 
which could permit another to seize them unquestioned. ‘Their rich 
plains and valleys would be the scene of endless strife and bloodshed. 
The advent of Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay instead of being, as we 
hope, the dawn of a new day of freedom and progress, will have 
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been the beginning of an era of misery and violence worse than any 
which has darkened their unhappy past. The suggestion has been 
' made that we could renounce our authority over the islands and, 
giving them independence, could retain a protectorate over them. 
This proposition will not be found, I am sure, worthy of your seri- 
ous attention. Such an arrangement would involve at the outset a 
cruel breach of faith. It would place the peaceable and loyal ma- 
jority, who ask nothing better than to accept our authority, at. the 
merey of the minority of armed insurgents. It would make us re- 
sponsible for the acts of the insurgent leaders and give us no power 
to control them. It would charge us with the task of protecting 
them against each other and defending them against any foreign 
power with which they chose to quarrel. In short, it would take 
from the Congress of the United States the power of declaring war 
and vest that tremendous prerogative in the Tagal leader of the hour. 

It does not seem desirable that Z should recommend at this time 
a specific and final form of government for these islands. When 
peace shall be restored it will be the duty of Congress to construct a 
plan of government which shall establish and maintain freedom and 
order and peace in the Philippines. The insurrection is still exist- 
ing, and when it terminates further information will be required as to 
the actual condition of affairs before inaugurating a permanent 
scheme of civil government. The full report of the Commission, now 
in preparation, will contain information and suggestions which will 
be of value to Congress, and which I will transmit as soon as it is 
completed. As long as the insurrection continues the military arm 
must necessarily be supreme. But there is no reason why steps 
should not be taken from time to time to inaugurate governments 
essentially popular in their form as fast as territory is held and con- 
trolled by our troops. To this end I am considering the advisability 
of the return of the Commission, or such of the members thereof as 
can be secured, to aid the existing authorities and facilitate this work 
throughout the islands. Ihave believed that reconstruction should 
not begin by the establishment of one central civil government for 
all the islands, with its seat at Manila, but rather that the work 
should be commenced by building up from the bottom, first establish- 
ing municipal governments and then provincial governments, a cen- 
tral government at last to follow. 

Until Congress shall have made known the formal expression of 
its will I shall use the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes to uphold the sovereignty of the United States in 
those distant islands as in all other places where our flag rightfully 
floats. I shall put at the disposal of the Army and Navy all the 
means which the liberality of Congress and the people have pro- 
vided to cause this unprovoked and wasteful insurrection to cease, 
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If any orders of mine were required to insure the merciful conduct 
of military and naval operations, they would not be lacking; but 
every step of the progress of our troops has been marked by 4 
humanity which has surprised even the misguided insurgents. Tha 
truest kindness to them will be a swift and effective defeat of their 
present leader. The hour of victory will be the hour of clemency 
and reconstruction. 

No effort will be spared to build up the waste places desolated by 
war and by long years of misgovernment. We shall not wait for 
the end of strife to begin the beneficent work. We shall continue, 
as we have begun, to open the schools and the churches, to set the 
courts in operation, to foster industry and trade and agriculture, and 
in every way in our power to make these people whom Providence 
has brought within our jurisdiction feel that it is their liberty and 
not our power, their welfare and not our gain, we are seeking to en- 
hance. Our flag has never waved over any community but in bless- 
ing. Ibelieve the Filipinos will soon recognize the fact that it has 
not lost its gift of benediction in its world-wide journey to their 
shores. 


Some embarrassment in administration has occurred by reason of 
the peculiar status which the Hawaiian Islands at present occupy 
under the joint resolution of annexation approved July 7, 1898. 
While by that resolution the Republic of Hawaii as an independent 
nation was extinguished, its separate sovereignty destroyed, and its 
property and possessions vested in the United States, yet a complete 
establishment for its government under our system was not effected. 
While the municipal laws of the islands not enacted for the fulfill- 
ment of treaties and not inconsistent with the joint resolution or con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States or any of its treaties 
remain in force, yet these laws relate only to the social and internal 
affairs of the islands, and do not touch many subjects of importance 
which are of a broader national character. For example, the Ha- 
waiian Republic was divested of all title to the public lands in the 
islands, and is not only unable to dispose of lands to settlers desiring 
to take up homestead sites, but is without power to give complete 
title in cases where lands have been entered upon under lease or 
other conditions which carry with them the right to the purchaser, 
lessee, or settler to have a full title granted to him upon compliance 
with the conditions prescribed by law or by his particular agreement 
of entry. 

Questions of doubt and difficulty have also arisen with reference to 
the collection of tonnage tax on vessels coming from Hawaiian ports; 
with reference to the status of Chinese inthe islands, their entrance 
and exit therefrom; as to patents and copyrights; as to the register 
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of vessels under the navigation laws; as to the necessity of holding 
elections in accordance with the provisions of the Hawaiian statutes 
for the choice of various officers, and as to several other matters of 
detail touching the interests both of the island and of the Federal 
Government. 

By the resolution of annexation the President was directed to appoint 
five commissioners to recommend to Congress such legislation con- 
cerning the islands as they should deem necessary or proper. These 
commissioners were duly appointed and after a careful investigation 
and study of the system of laws and government prevailing in the 
islands, and of the conditions existing there, they prepared a bill to 
provide a government under the title of ‘‘ The Territory of Hawaii.” 
The report of the Commission, with the bill which they prepared, 
was transmitted hy me to Congress on December 6, 1898, but the 
bill still awaits final action. 

The people of these islands are entitled to the benefits and privi- 
leges of our Constitution, but in the absence of any act of Congress 
providing for Federal courts in the islands, and for a procedure by 
which appeals, writs of error, and other judicial proceedings neces- 
sary for the enforcement of civil rights may be prosecuted, they are 
powerless to secure their enforcement by the judgment of the courts 
of the United States. It is manifestly important, therefore, that an 
act shall be passed as speedily as possible erecting these islands into 
a judicial district, providing for the appointment of a judge and 
other proper officers and methods of procedure in appellate proceed- 
ings, and that the government of this newly acquired territory under 
the Federal Constitution shall be fully defined and provided for. 


A necessity for immediate legislative relief exists in the Territory 
of Alaska. Substantially the only law providing a civil government 
for this Territory is the act of May 17, 1884. This is meager in its 
provisions, and is fitted only for the administration of affairs in a 
country sparsely inhabited by civilized people and unimportant in 
trade and production, as was Alaska at the time this act was passed. 
The increase in population by immigration during the past few years, 
consequent upon the discovery of gold, has produced such a condi- 
tion as calls for more ample facilities for local self-government and 
more numerous conveniences of civil and judicial administration. 
Settlements have grown up in various places, constituting in point of 
population and business cities of thousands of inhabitants, yet there 
is no provision of law under which a municipality can be organized 
or maintained. 

In some localities the inhabitants have met together and volun- 
tarily formed a municipal organization for the purposes of local gov- 
ernment. adopting the form of a municipal constitution and charter, 
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under which said officials have been appointed; and ordinances 
creating and regulating a police force,.a fire department, a depart- 
ment of health, and making provision for the care of the insane and 
indigent poor and sick and for public schools, have been passed. 
These proceedings and the ordinances passed by such municipalities 
are without statutory authority and have no sanction, except as they 
are maintained by the popular sentiment of the community. There 
is an entire absence of authority to provide the ordinary instruments 
of local police control and administration, the population consisting 
of the usual percentage of lawless adventurers of the class that 
always flock to new fields of enterprise or discovery, and under cir- 
cumstances which require more than ordinary provision for the main- 
tenance of peace, good order, and lawful conduct. 

The whole vast area of Alaska comprises but one judicial district, 
with one judge, one marshal, and one district attorney, yet the civil 
and criminal business has more than doubled within the past year, 
and is many times greater both in volume and importance than it was 
in 1884. The duties of the judge require him to travel thousands of 
miles to discharge his judicial duties at the various places designated 
for that purpose. The Territory should be divided into at least two 
districts, and an additional judge, district attorney, marshal, and 
other appropriate officers be provided, 

There is practically no organized form of government in the Ter- 
ritory. There is no authority, except in Congress, to pass any law, 
no matter how local or trivial, and the difficulty of conveying to the 
Congress an adequate conception and understanding of the various 
needs of the people in the different communities is easily understood. 
I see no reason why a more complete form of Territorial organiza- 
tion should not be provided. Following the precedent established in 
the year 1805, when a temporary government was provided for the 
recently acquired territory, then known under the name of Louisiana, 
it seems to me that it would be advantageous to confer greater execu- 
tive power upon the governor and to establish, as was done in the 
case of the Territory of Louisiana, a legislative council having power 
to adopt ordinances which shall extend to all the rightful subjects of 
local legislation, such ordinances not to take effect until reported to 
and approved by the Congress if in session, and if that body is not 
in session then by the President. In this manner a system of laws 
providing for the incorporation and government of towns and cities 
having a certain population, giving them the power to establish and 
maintain a system of education to be locally supported, and ordi- 
nances providing for police, sanitary, and other such purposes, could 
be speedily provided. I believe a provision of this kind would be 
satisfactory to the people of the Territory. It is probable that the 
area is too vast and the population too scattered and transitory te 
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make it wise at the present time to provide for an elective legislative 
body, but the conditions calling for local self-government will un- 
doubtedly very soon exist, and will be facilitated by the measures 
which I have recommended. 


I recommend that legislation to the same end be had with refer- 
ence to the government of Puerto Rico. The time is ripe for the 
adoption of a temporary form of government for this island; and 
many suggestions made with reference to Alaska are applicable also 
to Puerto Rico. 

The system of civil jurisprudence now adopted by the people of 
this island is described by competent lawyers who are familiar with 
it, as thoroughly modern and scientific, so far as it relates to matters 
of internal business, trade, production, and social and private right 
in general. The cities of the island are governed under charters 
which probably require very little or no change. So that with rela- 
tion to matters of local concern and private right, it is not probable 
that much, if any, legislation is desirable; but with reference to 
public administration and the relations of the island to the Federal 
Government, there are many matters which are of pressing urgency. 
The same necessity exists for legislation on the part of Congress 
to establish Federal courts and Federal jurisdiction in the island as 
has been previously pointed out by me with reference to Hawaii. 
Besides the administration of justice, there are the subjects of the 
public lands; the control and improvement of rivers and harbors; 
the control of the waters or streams not navigable, which, under the 
Spanish law, belonged to the Crown of Spain, and have by the treaty 
of cession passed to the United States; the immigration of people 
from foreign countries; the. importation of contract labor; the im- 
position and collection of internal revenue; the application of the 
navigation laws; the regulation of the current money; the establish- 
ment of post-offices and post-roads; the regulation of tariff rates on 
merchandise imported from the island into the United States; the 
establishment of ports of entry and delivery; the regulation of pat- 
ents and copyrights; these, with various other subjects which rest 
entirely within the power of the Congress, call for careful considera- 
tion and immediate action. 

It must be borne in mind that since the cession Puerto Rico has 
been denied the principal markets she had long enjoyed and our 
tariffs have been continued against her products as when she was 
under Spanish sovereignty. The markets of Spain are closed to her 
products except upon terms to which the commerce of all nations is 
subjected. The island of Cuba, which used to buy her cattle and 
tobacco without customs duties, now imposes the same duties upon 
these products as from any other country entering her ports. She 
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has therefore lost her free intercourse with Spain and Cuba without 
any compensating benefits in this market. Her coffee was little 
known and not in use by our people, and therefore there was no de- 
mand here for this, one of her chief products. The markets of the 
United States should be opened up to her products. Our plain duty 
is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States and Puerto 
Rico and give her products free access to our markets. 

As a result of the hurricane which swept over Puerto Rico on the 
8th of August, 1899, over 100,000 people were reduced to absolute 
destitution, without homes, and deprived of the necessaries of life. 
To the appeal of the War Department the people of the United States 
made prompt and generous response. In addition to the private 
charity of our people, the War Department has expended for the re- 
lief of the distressed $392,342.63, which does not include the cost of 
transportation. 

It is desirable that the government.of the island under the law of 
belligerent right, now maintained through the Executive Depart- 
ment, should be superseded by an administration entirely civil in its 
nature. For present purposes I recommend that Congress pass a law 
for the organization of a temporary government, which shall provide 
for the appointment by the President, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, of a governor and such other officers as the general ad- 
ministration of the island may require, and that for legislative 
purposes upon subjects of a local nature not partaking of a Federal 
character a legislative council, composed partly of Puerto Ricans and 
partly of citizens of the United States, shall be nominated and ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to confirmation by the Senate, their 
acts to be subject to the approval of the Congress or the President 
prior to going intoeffect. In the municipalities and other local sub- 
divisions I recommend that the principle of local self-government be 
applied at once, so as to enable the intelligent citizens of the island 
to participate in their own government and to learn by practical 
experience the duties and requirements of a self-contained and self- 
governing people. I have not thought it wise to commit the entire 
government of the island to officers selected by the people, because I 
doubt whether in habits, training, and experience they are such as 
to fit them to exercise at once so large a degree of self-government; 
‘but it is my judgment and expectation that they will soon arrive at 
an attainment of experience and wisdom and self-control that will 
justify conferring upon them a much larger participation in the choice 
of their insular officers. 

The fundamental requirement for these people, as for all people, 
is education. The free schoolhouse is the best preceptor for citizen- 
ship. In the introduction of modern educational methods care, 
however, must be exercised that changes be not made too abruptly 
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and that the history and racial peculiarities of the inhabitants shall 
be given due weight. Systems of education in these new posses- 
sions founded upon common-sense methods, adapted to existing 
conditions and looking to the future moral and industrial advance- 
ment of the people, will commend to them in a peculiarly effective 
manner the blessings of free government. 


The love of law and the sense of obedience and submission to the 
lawfully constituted judicial tribunals are embedded in the hearts 
of our people, and any violation of these sentiments and disregard of 
their obligations justly arouses public condemnation. The guaran- 
ties of life, liberty, and of civil rights should be faithfully upheld; 
the right of trial by jury respected and defended. ‘The rule of the 
courts should assure the public of the prompt trial of those charged 
with criminal offenses, and upon conviction the punishment should 
be commensurate with the enormity of the crime. 

Those who, in disregard of law and the public peace, unwilling to 
await the judgment of court and jury, constitute themselves judges 
and executioners should not escape the severest penalties for their 
crimes. 

What I said in my inaugural address of March 4, 1897, I now 
repeat: 

The constituted authorities must be cheerfully and vigorously upheld. Lynchings 
must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like the United States, 
Courts, not mobs, must execute the penalties of the laws. The preservation of 
public order, the right of discussion, the integrity of courts, and the orderly admin- 
istration of justice must continue forever the rock of safety upon which our Govern- 
ment securely rests. 


In accordance with the act of Congress providing for an appro- 
priate national celebration in the year 1900 of the establishment of 
the seat of Government in the District of Columbia, I have appointed 
a committee, consisting of the governors of all the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, who have been invited to assemble in 
the city of Washington on the 21st of December, 1899, which, with 
the committees of the Congress and the District of Columbia, are 
charged with the proper conduct of this celebration. 


Congress at its last session appropriated five thousand dollars ‘‘to 
enable the Chief of Engineers of the Army to continue the exam- 
ination of the subject and to make or secure designs, calculations, 
and estimates for a memorial bridge from the most convenient point 
of the Naval Observatory grounds, or adjacent thereto, across the 
Potomac River to the most convenient point of the Arlington estate 
property.” In accordance with the provisions of this act, the Chief 
of Engineers has selected four eminent bridge engineers to submit 
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competitive designs for a bridge combining the elements of strength 
and durability and such architectural embellishment and ornamenta- 
tion as will fitly apply to the dedication, ‘‘A memorial to American 
patriotism.” The designs are now being prepared, and as soon as 
completed will be submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of 
War. The proposed bridge would be a convenience to all the peopie 
from every part of the country who visit the national cemetery, an 
ornament to the Capital of the Nation, and forever stand as a monu- 
ment to American patriotism. I do not doubt that Congress will 
give to the enterprise still further proof of its favor and approval. 


The executive order of May 6, 1896, extending the limits of the 
classified service, brought within the operation of the civil-service 
law and rules nearly all of the executive civil service not previously 
classified. 

Some of the inclusions were found wholly illogical and unsuited to 
the work of the several Departments. The application of the rules 
to many of the places so included was found to result in friction and 
embarrassment. After long and very careful consideration, it be-: 
came evident to the heads of the Departments, responsible for their 
efficiency, that in order to remove these difficulties and promote an 
efficient and harmonious administration certain amendments were 
necessary. These amendments were promulgated by me, in execu- 
tive order dated May 29, 1899. 

The principal purpose of the order was to except from competitive 
examination certain places involving fiduciary responsibilities or 
duties of a strictly confidential, scientific, or executive character 
which it was thought might better be filled either by noncompetitive 
examination, or in the discretion of the appointing officer, than by 
open competition. These places were comparatively few in number. 
The order provides for the filling of a much larger number of places, 
mainly in the outside service of the War Department, by what is 
known as the registration system, under regulations to be approved 
by the President, similar to those which have produced such ad- 
mirable results in the navy-yard service. 

All of the amendments had for their main object a more efficient 
and satisfactory administration of the system of appointments estab- 
lished by the civil-service law. The results attained show that under 
their operation the public service has improved and that the civil- 
service system is relieved of many objectionable features which here- 
tofore subjected it to just criticism and the administrative officers to 
the charge of unbusinesslike methods in the conduct of public affairs. 
It is believed that the merit system has been greatly strengthened 
and its permanence assured. It will be my constant aim in the ad- 
ministration of government in our new possessions to make fitness, 
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character, and merit essential to appointment to office, and to give 
to the capable and deserving inhabitants preference in appointments. 


The 14th of December will be the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the death of Washington. For a hundred years the Republic has 
had the priceless advantage of the lofty standard of character and 
conduct which he bequeathed to the American people. It is an in- 
heritance which time, instead of wasting, continually increases and 
enriches. We may justly hope that in the years to come the benig- 
nant influence of the Father of his Country may be even more 
potent for good than in the century which is drawing to a close, J] 
have been glad to learn that in many parts of the country the people 
will fittingly observe this historic anniversary. 


Presented to this Congress are great opportunities. With them 
come great responsibilities. The power confided to us increases the 
weight of our obligations to the people, and we must be profoundly 
sensible of them as we contemplate the new and grave problems 
which confront us. Aiming only at the public gcod, we cannot err. 
A right interpretation of the people’s will and of duty cannot fail to 
insure wise measures for the welfare of the islands which have come 
under the authority of the United States, and inure to the common 
interest and lasting honor of our country. Never has this Nation 
had more abundant cause than during the past year for thankfulness 
to God for manifold blessings and mercies, for which we make rever- 
ent acknowledgment. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 11, 1899. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress, a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, inclosing resolutions unanimously adopted by that cham- 
ber on June 1, 1899, requesting legislation authorizing the appointment 
of commercial attachés to the principal embassies and legations of the 
United States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 4, 1900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of December 20, 1899, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the report of the commission appointed by 
the President to investigate the conduct of the War Department in the 
war with Spain, together with a copy of all the testimony taken by said 
commission. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 1, 1900, 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate of January 24, 1900, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the report and all accompanying papers 
of Brig-Gen. John C. Bates, in relation to the negotiations of a treaty 
or agreement made by him with the Sultan oF Sulu on the 20th day of 
August, 1899. 

I reply to the request and ead resolution for further information that 
the payments of money provided for by the agreement will be made 
from the revenues of the Philippine Islands, unless Congress shall 
otherwise direct. 

Such payments are not for specific services but are a part considera- 
tion due to the Sulu tribe or nation under the agreement, and they 
have been stipulated for subject to the action of Congress in conformity 
with the practice of this Government from the earliest times in 
its agreements with the various Indian nations occupying and govern- 
ing portions of the territory subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 2, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a report of a 
commission appointed by me on January 20, 1899, to investigate affairs 
in the Philippine Islands. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 27, 1900. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of February 19, 1900, 
calling upon him to inform the House of Representatives — 

1. If ‘‘ Charles E. Macrum, as consul of the American Government, 
informed the State Department that his official mail had been opened 
and read by the British censor at Durban, and if so, what steps, if any, 
have been taken in relation thereto; and 

2. ‘‘What truth there is in the charge that a secret alliance exists 
“between the Republic of the United States and the Empire of Great 
Britain.”’ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 5, rgoo. 
To the Senate : 


In response to the following resolution of the Senate of January 17, 
1900, requesting the President — 


THE BOXER UPRISING 


THE BOXER UPRISING 


These pictures suggest some very interesting reading. The Boxer upris- 
ing, the story of which is told in the article entitled ‘‘ Boxers,” in the 
Encyclopedic Index, caused increased diplomatic intercourse between the 
young Republic and the immemorial! Empire. Other nations regarded 
China as the vandals regarded a fallen city ; there was loot to be had and 
each with steel in hand determined to get his share. The indemnity first 
demanded was $735,000,000; through the chivalrous good offices of the 
United States the amount was lowered to $387,500,000. Then our share in 
this amount was remitted entirely. The incidents of our intercourse with 
China are narrated in the articles ‘‘Chinese Indemnity,’”’ ‘“‘ Chinese Loan,’’ 
“Chinese Immigration,” ‘‘ China,’ “China, Treaties with,” in the Ency- 
clopedic Index. 

The Chinese Army, which revolted and joined forces with the Boxers, 
was made up of men like those shown in the upper panel. All sorts of hor- 
rible fates were predicted for those who dared to enter the hallowed pre- 
cincts where the American troops are encamping. Relief was sent to the 
beleaguered legations through the breach in the wall. The lowest panel 
shows the ruins of the Chinese section of Peking after the bombardment. 
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If in his judgment not incompatible with the public interest, to communicate to 
the Senate all communications which have been received by him or by any Depart- 
ment or officer, civil or military, from Aguinaldo or any other person undertaking 
to represent the people in arms against the United States in the Philippine Islands, 
or any alleged government or public authority of said people, and all replies to such 
communications; 

Also, the proclamation sent by him to be issued to the people of the Philippine 
Islands, as actually directed by him to be issued, and the same as actually pro- 
claimed by Generai Otis, if in any respect it was altered or any part of it was 
omitted; : 

Also, to inform the Senate whether any approval or disapproval was expressed 
by his authority, or that of the War Department, of such change, if any; 

Also, all constitutions, forms of government, or proclamations issued by Agui- 
naldo, or any congress or legislative assembly or body claiming to be such, or con- 
vention of the people of the Philippine Islands, or any part thereof, or claiming to 
represent them or any part thereof, of which information may have come to him or 
to any Department of the Government; 

Also, all instructions given by him to the commissioners of the Philippine 
Islands, or either of them; 

Also, any information which may have come to him, or any Department of the 
Government, since January 1, 1898, in regard to any plans of the people in arms 
against the United States for the pillage of Manila, for risings in the city, or for the 
destruction of foreign property and the massacre of foreign residents; 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the 
Government, of the treatment of the other inhabitants of the Philippines by those in 
arms against the authority of the United States, and of the attitude and feeling of 
such other inhabitants or tribes toward the so-called government of Aguinaldo and 
his armed followers; y 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the Goy- 
ernment, of the treatment of prisoners, either Spanish or American, by the people 
in arms against the authority of the United States; 

Also, any information that may have come to him, or any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, as to any aid or encouragement received by Aguinaldo and his followers 
from persons in the United States; as to what pamphlets, speeches, or other docu- 
ments emanating from the United States and adverse to its authority and to its policy 
were circulated in whole or in part among the Filipinos in arms against the United 
States, among the other inhabitants of the islands, or among the soldiers of the 
United States, and any information as to the effect, if any, of such pamphlets, 
speeches, and other documents, or of similar utterances in the United States upon 
the course of the rebellion against the United States; 

Also, any further or other information which would tend to throw light upon the 
conduct and events of the insurrection against the authority of the United States in 
the Philippine Islands, and of the military movements for its suppression since Jan- 
uary I, 1898. 

And that the President be further requested to communicate, without delay, so 
much of such information as is now in his possession or in that of any Department 
at Washington, without waiting to obtain so much of said information as may 
require considerable delay or communication with the Philippine Islands, and to 
communicate the remainder of the information as soon thereafter as it can be 
obtained, 


I transmit herewith the following papers: 
First. Copies of all communications which have been received by me, 
or by any Department or officer, civil or miiitary, from Aguinaldo, or 
204 
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any other person undertaking to represent the peopie in arms against 
the United States in the Philippine Islands, or any alleged government 
or public authority of said people, and copies of all replies to such com- 
munications, so far as such communications and replies have been 
reported to me or to any Executive Department. Said copies of docu- 
ments are appended hereto marked ‘‘I.’’ 

Second. Copy of instructions relating to a proclamation sent to Gen- 
eral Otis and of the proclamation issued by General Otis pursuant 
thereto. Said copies of documents are appended hereto, marked ‘‘ II.”’ 
No disapproval of the said proclamation was expressed by my authority 
or that of the War Department. It was, in fact, approved by me, al- 
though no formal communication to that effect was sent to General Otis. 

Also, among the papers marked ‘‘II,” a letter of instructions to Maj.- 
Gen. Wesley Merritt, commanding the army in the Philippines, under 
date of May 28, 1898, and a proclamation issued by him to the people 
of the Philippines dated August 14, 1898. 

Third. Copies of English translations of all constitutions, forms of 
government, or proclamations issued by Aguinaldo, or any congress or 
legislative assembly or body claiming to be such, or convention of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, or any part thereof, or claiming to rep- 
resent them, or any part thereof, of which information has come to me 
or to any Department of the Government. Said copies of documents 
are appended hereto marked ‘‘III.”’ 

Fourth. Copies of all written instructions given by me to the com- 
missioners to the Philippine Islands, or either of them. Said copies of 
documents are appended hereto marked ‘‘IV.”’ 

Fifth. Such information as has come to me, or any Department of 
the Government, since January 1, 1898, in regard to any plans of the 
people in arms against the United States for the pillage of Manila, for 
risings in the city, or for the destruction of foraign property and the 
massacre of foreign residents. Said copies of documents are appended 
hereto marked ‘' V.” 

Sixth. The information which has come to me, or any Department of 
the Government, of the treatment of the other inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines by those in arms against the authority of the United States, and 
of the attitude and feeling of such other inhabitants or tribes toward 
the so-called government of Aguinaldo and his armed followers, is con: 
tained in the preliminary statement of the Philippine Commission, dated 
November 2, 1899, in the report of the Philippine Commission, dated 
January 31, 1900, and transmitted by me to Congress February 2, 1900, 
together with the preliminary statement, and the report of Maj.-Gen. 
E. S. Otis, United States Volunteers, commanding the Departmcnt of 
the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps, dated August 31, 1899, ana trans 
mitted to Congress with the report of the Secretary of War, dated No 
vember 29, 1899, with the accompanying documents. 


y 
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‘Seventh. The information which has come to me, or any Department 
of the Government, of the treatment of prisoners, either Spanish or 
American, by the people in arms against the authority of the United 
States, is contained in the same documents. 

Highth. The information that has come to me, or any Department of 
the Government, as to any aid or encouragement received by Aguinaldo 
and his followers from persons in the United States, as to what pam- 
phlets, speeches, or other documents emanating from the United States, 
and adverse to its authority and to its policy, were circulated, in whole 
or in part, among the Filipinos in arms against the United States, 
among the other inhabitants of the islands, or among the soldiers of the 
United States, and any information as to the effect, if any, of such 
pamphlets, speeches, and other documents, or of similar utterances in 
the United States upon the course of the rebellion against the United 
States is contained in the same documents, and the copies of documents 
appended hereto marked ‘‘ VI.’’ WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, MJarch 15, 1900. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of March 12, 1900, calling 
for the correspondence touching the request of the Government of the 
South African Republics for my intervention with a view to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State 
furnishing the requested papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Exxcutive Mansion, March 21, 1900. 
To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of January 23, 1900, 
requesting the President, ‘‘if in his opinion it is not incompatible with 
the public interest, to furnish the Senate with copies of the correspond- 
euce with the Republic of Colombia in relation to the Panama Canal 
and to the treaty between this Government and New Granada concluded 
December 12, 1846, not heretofore communicated,’’ I transmit herewith 
a report from the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 27, 1900. 
To the House of Representatives: 
In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
March 24, 1900, reading as follows: 


WHEREAS the commercial community of the United States is deeply interested 
"n ascertaining the conditions which are to govern trade in such parts of the Chinese 
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Empire as are claimed by various foreign powers to be within their ‘‘areas of inter- 
est’’; and 

WHEREAS bills are now pending before both Houses of Congress for the dispatch . 
of a mission to China to study its economic condition: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, Shat the President of the United States be requested to transmit to the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public service, such corre- 
spondence as may have passed between the Department of State and various foreign 
Governments concerning the maintenance of the “‘ open door” policy in China, 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 2, rgoo. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a copy of a letter from Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
Commissioner-General of the United States to the Paris Exposition of 
1900, dated November 17, 1899, submitting a detailed statement of the 
expenditures incurred under authority of law. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Afril 27, 2900. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of March 23, 1900, 
calling for copies of any and all letters on file in the Department of 
State from citizens of the United States resident in the South African 
Republic from January 1, 1899, to the present time, making complaints 
of treatment by the South African Republic. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
To the House of Representatives: OSE 

I herewith return, without approval, House bill No. 4oor1, entitled “An 
act authorizing the rights of settlers on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Territory of Arizona.” My objections to the bill are embodied in the 
following statement: 

This tribe has a population of about 20,500 souls, of whom 1,000 
dress in the manner of white men, 250 can read, and 500 use enough 
English for ordinary conversation. Last year they cultivated 8,000 
acres, and possessed approximately 1,000,000 ‘sheep, 250,000 goats, 
100,500 cattle, 1,200 swine, and very considerable herds of horses and 
ponies. 
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Prior to January last the reservation, which is in the extreme north- 
eastern portion of the Territory of Arizona, consisted of lands set apart 
for the use of these Indians under the treaty of June 1, 1863 (15 Stat., 
667), and subsequent executive orders. On account of the conditions 
naturally prevailing in that section, the reservation, as then constituted, 
was altogether inadequate for the purpose for which it was set apart. 
There was not a sufficient supply of grass or water within its borders 
for the flocks and herds of the tribe, and in consequence more than one 
third of the Indians were habitually off the reservation with their flocks 
and herds, and were in frequent contention and strife with whites over 
pasturage and water. 

After most careful inquiry and inspection of the reservation as it then 
existed, and of adjacent land by efficient officers in the Indian service, 
the Commission of Indian Affairs, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of the Interior, recommended that the limits of the reservation be ex- 
tended westward so as to embrace the lands lying between the Navajo 
and Moqui Indian reservations on the east and the Colorado and Little 
Colorado Rivers and the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve on the west. 
This recommendation was supported by a very numerously signed 
petition from the white residents of that section, and also by a letter 
from the Governor of the Territory of Arizona, in which it was said: 


I understand that a petition has been forwarded asking that the western limit be 
fixed at the Little Colorado River, as being better for all concerned and less liable 
to cause friction between the Indians and the whites. I earnestly hope that the 
prayer of the petitioners be granted, for the reason that the Little Colorado could be 
made a natural dividing line, distinct and well defined, and would extend the graz- 
ing territory of the Navajoes to a very considerable extent without seriously en. 
croaching upon the interests of white settlers who have their property in that 
neighborhood. 

I think great care should be exercised in questions of this nature because of 
possible serious friction which may occur if the interests of all concerned are not 
carefully protected. 


The investigation which preceded this recommendation, and upon 
which it was in part based, showed that with the boundaries of the res- 
ervation thus extended the Indians would be able to obtain within the 
limits of the reservation sufficient grass and water for their flocks and 
herds, and the Government would therefore be justified in confining 
them to the reservation, thus avoiding the prior contention and friction 
between them and the whites. 

It appearing that but little aid had been extended to these Indians by 
the Government for many years, that they had taken on habits of in- 
dustry and husbandry, which entitled them to encouragement, and that 
it was neither just nor possible to confine them to the limits of a reser- 
vation which would not sustain their flocks and herds, an order was 
issued by me January 8 last, extending the reservation boundaries as 
recommended. ‘The Indians have accepted this as an evidence of the 
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good faith of the Government toward them, and it is now the belief of 
those charged with the administration of Indian affairs that further con- 
tention and friction between the Indians and whites will be avoided, if 
this arrangement is not disturbed. 

The present bill proposes to open to miners and prospectors, and to 
the operation of the mining laws, a substantial portion of this reser- 
vation, including a part of the lands covered by the recent order. There 
has been no effort to obtain from the Indians a concession of this char- 
acter, nor has any reason been presented why, if these lands are to be 
taken from them —for that will practically result from this bill, if it 
becomes a law, even though not so intended —it should not be done in 
pursuance of negotiations had with the Indians as in other instances. 

The Indians could not understand how lands given to them in January 
as necessary for their use should be taken away without previous notice 
in May of the same year. While the Indians are the wards of the Gov- 
ernment, and must submit to that which is deemed for their best inter- 
ests by the sovereign guardian, they should, nevertheless, be dealt with 
in a manner calculated to give them confidence in the Government and to 
assist them in passing through the inevitable transition to a state of 
civilization and full citizenship. Believing that due consideration has 
not been given to the status and interests of the Indians, I withhold my 
approval from the bill. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExxEcuTivE MANSION, 
Washington, May 12, rgoo. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In reply to the resolution of the Senate, dated March 2, rgoo, I send 
herewith copy of an order to the provost marshal general of Manila, 
dated March 8, 1900, and the various enaorsements and reports thereon, 
whereby it appears that the traffic in wine, beer, and liquor in the city 
of Manila is now controlled under a rigidly enforced high-license sys- 
tem; that the number of places where the liquor is sold has greatly 
decreased; that all such places are required to be closed at 8:30 in the 
evening on week days and to be kept closed on Sundays, and that the 
orderly condition of the city compares favorably with cities of similar 
size in the United States. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, ay 12, rgoo. 
To the Senate of the United States: 
In response to a resolution of the Senate of April 11, 1900, reading as 
follows: 


Kesolved, That the President be, and is hereby, requested, if not incompatible with 
public interest, to inform the Senate whether persons have been executed in Puerte 
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Rico by the Spanish method of garrote since he has been governing that country as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States; and if so, the 
President is requested to inform the Senate why this mode of execution was 
adopted, 


I transmit herewith copies of reports from Brig.-Gen. George W. Davis, 
United States Volunteers, military governor of Puerto Rico, which con- 
tain the information called for. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Washington, May 19, 1900. 
To the Senate: 


In response to the following resolution of the Senate of April 28, 
1900: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby requested, if not incompat- 
ible with the public interest, to inform the Senate whether General Torres, one of 
the officers of the Philippine army, came to General Otis with a flag of truce on 
February 5, 1899, the day after the fighting commenced between our forces and 
those of the Filipinos, and stated to General Otis that General Aguinaldo declared 
that fighting had been begun accidentally, and was not authorized by him, and that 
Aguinaldo wished to have it stopped, and that to bring about a ~onclusion of hostili- 
ties he proposed the establishment of a neutral zone between tne two armies of a 
width that would be agreeable to General Otis, so that during the peace negotia- 
tions there might be no further danger of conflict between the two armies, and 
whether General Otis replied that fighting having once begun, must go on to the 
grim end. Was General Otis directed by the Secretary of War to make such an 
answer? Did General Otis telegraph the Secretary of War on February 9, 1899, as 
follows: ‘‘ Aguinaldo now applies for a cessation of hostilities and conference. Have 
declined to answer?’’ And did General Otis afterwards reply? Was he directed by 
the Secretary of War to reply, and what answer, if any, did he or the Secretary of 
War make to the application to cease fighting? 

The President is also requested to inform the Senate whether the flag of the 
Philippine Republic was ever saluted by Admiral Dewey or any of the vessels of his 
fleet at any time since May 1, 1898. Did Admiral Dewey, at the request of Agui- 
naldo, or any officer under him, send the vessels Coxcord and Raleigh to Subig Bay 
to assist Aguinaldo’s forces in the capture of the Spanish garrison at that place? 
Did said vessels assist in the capture of the Spanish garrison, and after the capture 
did they turn the prisoners thus taken over to the Philippine forces?” 


I herewith transmit a copy of a cable dispatch to General Otis, dated 
April 30, 1900, and of his reply, dated May 1, 1900. 

General Otis was not directed by the Secretary of War to make such 
an answer as is set forth in the resolution, nor were any answers to 
communications upon the subject of the cessation of hostilities pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War to General Otis, but he was left to 
exercise in respect thereof his own judgment, based upon his superior 
knowledge of the conditions surrounding the troops under his command. 

I also transmit a copy of a cable dispatch from General Otis, sent 
from Manila February 8, 1899, received in Washington February 9, 
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1899, being the same dispatch to which he refers in his reply of May 1, 
1900 as misleading. So far as I am informed, General Otis did not 
afterwards reply, except as set forth in his dispatch of May 1, 1900. 
He was not directed by the Secretary of War to reply, and no answer 
was made by him or the Secretary of War to an application to cease 
fighting. ‘There appears to have been no such application. 

I further transmit a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
to Admiral George Dewey, dated May 14, 1900, and a copy of the Ad- 
miral’s reply, dated May 17, 1900. WILLIAM: McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Way 22, rgoo. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying papers, relative to the status of Chinese persons in the Phi! 
ippine Islands. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, Jay 22, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, forwarding a report on the 
progress of the beet-sugar industry in the United States during the year 
1899. It embraces the observations made by a special agent on the 
various phases of the beet-sugar industry of the Hawaiian Islands; alsc 
the results of analyses of sugar-beets received by the Department of 
Agriculture from the different States and Territories, together with 
much other information relating to the sugar industry. 

Your attention is invited to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that 20,000 copies of the report be printed for the use of 
the Department, in addition to such number as may be desired for the 
use of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 26, 1900. 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of May 
22, 1900, a report from the Secretary of State showing that the consul 
of the United States at Pretoria was directed on May 8, 1900, to for- 
ward copies of the constitutions of the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State by return mail. Translations thereof will be com- 
municated to the Senate at the earliest practicable date. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, June 2, rgoo, 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, in further reply to the resolution of the Senate 
of April 10, 1900, having reference to Senate Document No. 336, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session, a further report from the Secretary of 
State, showing the places of residence of experts, clerks, officers, and 
employees of the Commission of the United States to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, as well as the items of expenditures of the Commission for 
the months of January, February, and March, 1900, amounting to 
$211,583.25. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, June 6, rgoo. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In further response to the resolution of the Senate of January 17, 
Igo0, requesting, among other things, information tending to throw 
lignt upon the conduct and events of the insurrection against the 
authority of the United States in the Philippine Islands, I transmit 
herewith a correspondence between the Secretary of War and the offi- 
cers of the Second Division of the Eighth Army Corps. 

“WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExecuTive Mansion, December 3, 1900. 
To the Senate anu House of Representatives: 


At the outgoing of the old and the incoming of the new century 
you begin the last session of the Fifty-sixth Congress with evidences 
on every hand of individual and national prosperity and with proof 
of the growing strength and increasing power for good of Repub- 
lican institutions. Your countrymen will join with you in felicita- 
tion that American liberty is more firmly established than ever before, 
and that love for it and the determination to preserve it are more 
universal than at any former period of our history. 

The Republic was never so strong, because never so strongly in- 
trenched in the hearts of the people as now. The Constitution, with 
few amendments, exists as it left the hands of its authors. The 
additions which have been made to it proclaim larger freedom and 
more extended citizenship. Popular government has demonstrated 
in its one hundred and twenty-four years of trial here its stability 
and security, and its efficiency as the best instrument of national de- 
velopment and the best safeguard to human rights. 

When the Sixth Congress assembled in November, 1800, the 
population of the United States was 5,308,483. It is now 76,304,799. 
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Then we had sixteen States. Now we have forty-five. Then our 
territory consisted of 909,050 square miles. It is now 3,846,595 
square miles. Education, religion, and morality have kept pace with 
pur advancement in other directions, and while extending its power 
the Government has adhered to its foundation principles and abated 
none of them in dealing with our new peoples and possessions. A 
nation so preserved and blessed gives reverent thanks to God and 
invokes His guidance and the continuance of His care and favor. 


In our foreign intercourse the dominant question has been the 
treatment of the Chinese problem. Apart from this our relations 
with the powers have been happy. 

The recent troubles in China spring from the antiforeign agitation 
which for the past three years has gained strength in the northern 
provinces. Their origin lies deep in the character of the Chinese 
races and in the traditions of their Government. The Taiping 
rebellion and the opening of Chinese ports to foreign trade and 
settlement disturbed alike the homogeneity and the seclusion of 
China. 

Meanwhile foreign activity made itself felt in all quarters, not 
alone on the coast, but along the great river arteries and in the 
remoter districts, carrying new ideas and introducing new associa- 
tions among a primitive people which had pursued for centuries a 
national policy of isolation. 

The telegraph and the railway spreading over their land, the 
steamers plying on their waterways, the merchant and the mission- 
ary penetrating year by year farther to the interior, became to the 
Chinese mind types of an alien invasion, changing the course of 
their national life and fraught with vague forebodings of disaster to 
their beliefs and their self-control. 

For several years before the present troubles all the resources of 
foreign diplomacy, backed by moral demonstrations of the physical 
force of fleets and arms, have been needed to secure due respect for 
the treaty rights of foreigners and to obtain satisfaction from the 
responsible authorities for the sporadic outrages upon the persons and 
property of unoffending sojourners, which from time to time occurred 
ai widely separated points in the northern provinces, as in the case 
of the outbreaks in Sze-chuen and Shan-tung. 

Posting of antiforeign placards became a daily occurrence, which 
the repeated reprobation of the Imperial power failed to check or 
punish. These inflammatory appeals to the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the masses, mendacious and absurd in their accusations and 
deeply hostile in their spirit, could not but work cumulative harm. 
They aimed at no particular class of foreigners; they were impartial 
in attacking everything foreign. 
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An outbreak in Shan-tung in which German missionaries were 
slain, was the too natural result of these malevolent teachings. 
The posting of seditious placards, exhorting to the utter destruction 
of foreigners and of every foreign thing, continued unrebuked. 
Hostile demonstrations toward the stranger gained strength by cr- 
ganization. 

The sect, commonly styled the Boxers, developed greatly in the 
provinces north of the Yang-Tse, and with the collusion of many 
notable officials, including some in the immediate councils of the 
Throne itseli, became alarmingly aggressive. No foreigner’s life, 
outside of the protected treaty ports, was safe. No foreign inter- 
est was secure from spoliation. 

The diplomatic representatives of the powers in Peking strove in 
vain to check this movement. Protest was followed by demand and 
demand by renewed protest, to be met with perfunctory edicts from 
the Palace and evasive and futile assurances from the Tsung-li 
Yamen. The circle of the Boxer influence narrowed about Peking, 
and while nominally stigmatized as seditious, it was felt that its spirit 
pervaded the capital itself, that the Imperial forces were imbued 
with its doctrines, and that the immediate counselors of the Empress 
Dowager were in full sympathy with the antiforeign movement. 

The increasing gravity of the conditions in China and the immi- 
nence of veril to our own diversified interests in the Empire, as well 
as to those of all the other treaty governments, were soon appre- 
ciated by this Government, causing it profound solicitude. The 
United States from the earliest days of foreign intercourse with 
China had followed a policy of peace, omitting no occasions to testify 
good will, to further the extension of lawful trade, to respect the 
sovereignty of its Government, and to insure by all legitimate and 
kindly but earnest means the fullest measure of protection for the 
lives and property of our law-abiding citizens and for the exercise of 
their beneficent callings among the Chinese people. 

Mindful of this, it was felt to be appropriate that our purposes 
should be pronounced in favor of such course as would hasten united 
action of the powers at Peking to promote the administrative reforms 
so greatly needed for strengthening the Imperial Government and 
maintaining the integrity of China, in which we believed the whole 
western world to be alike concerned. To these ends I caused to be 
addressed to the several powers occupying territory and maintaining 
spheres of influence in China the circular proposals of 1899, inviting 
from them declarations of their intentions and views as to the de- 
sirability of the adoption of measures insuring the benefits of equality 
of treatment of all foreign trade throughout China. 

With gratifying unanimity the responses coincided in this common 
policy, enabling me to see in the successful termination of these 
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negotiations proof of the friendly spirit which animates the various 
powers interested in the untrammeled development of commerce anc 
industry in the Chinese Empire as a source of vast benefit to the 
whole commercial world. 

In this conclusion, which I had the gratification to announce as a 
completed engagement to the interested powers on March 20, 1900, 
I hopefully discerned a potential factor for the abatement of the dis- 
trust of foreign purposes which for a year past had appeared to 
inspire the policy of the Imperial Government, and for the effective 
exertion by it of power and authority to quell the critical antiforeign 
movement in the northern provinces most immediately influencea 
by the Manchu sentiment. 

Seeking to testify confidence in the willingness and ability of the 
Imperial administration to redress the wrongs and prevent the evils 
we suffered and feared, the marine guard, which had been sent to 
Peking in the autumn of 1899 for the protection of the legation, was 
withdrawn at the earliest practicable moment, and all pending ques- 
tions were remitted, as far as we were concerned, to the ordinary 
resorts of diplomatic intercourse. 

The Chinese Government proved, however, unable to check the 
rising strength of the Boxers and appeared to be a prey to internal 
dissensions. In the unequal contest the antiforeign influences soon 
gained the ascendancy under the leadership of Prince Tuan. Organ- 
ized armies of Boxers, with which the Imperial forces affiliated, held 
the country between Peking and the coast, penetrated into Man- 
churia up to the Russian borders, and through their emissaries 
threatened a like rising throughout northern China. 

Attacks upon foreigners, destruction of their property, and slaugh- 
ter of native converts were reported from all sides. The Tsung-li 
Yamen, already permeated with hostile sympathies, could make no 
effective response to the appeals of the legations. At this critical 
juncture, in the early spring of this year, a proposal was made by 
the other powers that a combined fleet should be assembled in 
Chinese waters as a moral demonstration, under cover of which te 
exact of the Chinese Government respect for foreign treaty rights 
and the suppression of the Boxers. 

The United States, while not participating in the joint demonstra- 
tion, promptly sent from the Philippines all ships that could be 
spared for service on the Chinese coast. A small force of marines 
was landed at Taku and sent to Peking for the protection of the 
American legation. Other powers took similar action, until some 
four hundred men were assembled in the capital as legation guards. 

Still the peril increased. The legations reported the development 
of the seditious movement in Peking and the need of increased pro- 
vision for defense against it. While preparations were in progress 
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for a larger expedition, to strengthen the legation guards and keep 
the railway open, an attempt of the foreign ships to make a landing 
at Taku was met by a fire from the Chinese forts. The forts were 
thereupon shelled by the foreign vessels, the American admiral tak- 
ing no part in the attack, on the ground that we were not at war with 
China and that a hostile demonstration might consolidate the anti- 
foreign elements and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the GEES 
column. 

Two days later the Taku forts were captured after a sanguinary 
conflict. Severance of communication with Peking followed, and a 
combined force of additional guards, which was advancing to Peking 
by the Pei-Ho, was checked at Langfang. The isolation of the lega- 
tions was complete. 

The siege and the relief of the legations has passed into undying 
history. In all the stirring chapter which records the heroism of the 
devoted band, clinging to hope in the face of despair, and the un- 
daunted spirit that led their relievers through battle and suffering 
to the goal, it is a memory of which my countrymen may be justly 
proud that the honor of our flag was maintained alike in the siege 
and the rescue, and that stout American hearts have again set high, 
in fervent emulation with true men of other race and language, the 
indomitable courage that ever strives for the cause of right and 
justice. 

By June 19 the legations were cut off. An identical note from 
the Yamen ordered each minister to leave Peking, under a promised 
escort, within twenty-four hours. To gain time they replied, asking 
prolongation of the time, which was afterwards granted, and request- 
ing an interview with the Tsung-li Yamen on the following day. No 
reply being received, on the morning of the zoth the German min- 
ister, Baron von Ketteler, set out for the Yamen to obtain a response, 
and on the way was murdered. 

An attempt by the legation guard to recover his body was foiled 
by the Chinese. Armed forces turned out against the legations. 
Their quarters were surrounded and attacked. The mission com- 
pounds were abandoned, their inmates taking refuge in the British 
legation, where all the other legations and guards gathered for more 
effective defense. Four hundred persons were crowded in its narrow 
compass. Two thousand native converts were assembled in a near- 
by palace under protection of the foreigners. Lines of defense were 
strengthened, trenches dug, barricades raised, and preparations made 
to stand a siege, which at once began. 

From June 20 until July 17, writes Minister Conger, ‘there 
was scarcely an hour during which there was not firing upon some 
part of our lines and into some of the legations, varying from a 
single shot to a general and continuous attack along the whole line.” 
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Artillery was placed around the legations and on the over-looking 
palace walls, and thousands of 3-inch shot and shell were fired, de- 
stroying some buildings and damaging all. So thickly did the balls 
rain, that, when the ammunition ‘of the besieged ran low, five quarts 
of Chinese bullets were gathered in an hour in one compound and 
recast. 

Attempts were made to burn the legations by setting neighboring 
houses on fire, but the flames were successfully fought off, although 
the Austrian, Belgian, Italian, and Dutch legations were then and 
subsequently burned. With the aid of the native converts, directed 
by the missionaries, to whose helpful co-operation Mr. Conger awards 
unstinted praise, the British legation was made a veritable fortress. 
The British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, was chosen general 
commander of the defense, with the secretary of the American lega- 
tion, Mr. E. G. Squiers, as chief of staff. 

To save life and ammunition the besieged sparingly returned the 
incessant fire of the Chinese soldiery, fighting only to repel attack 
or make an occasional successful sortie for strategic advantage, such 
as that of fifty-five American, British, and Russian marines led by 
Captain Myers, of the United States Marine Corps, which resulted 
in the capture of a formidable barricade on the wall that gravely 
menaced the American position. It was held to the last, and proved 
an invaluable acquisition, because commanding the water gate through 
which the relief column entered. 

During the siege the defenders lost 65 killed, 135 wounded, and 
7 by disease—the last all children. 

On July 14 the besieged had their first communication with the 
Tsung-li Yamen, from whom a message came inviting to a confer- 
ence, which was declined. Correspondence, however, ensued and a 
sort of armistice was agreed upon, which stopped the bombardment 
and lessened the rifle fire fora time. Even then no protection what- 
ever was afforded, nor any aid given, save to send to the legations a 
small supply of fruit and three sacks of flour. 

Indeed, the only communication had with the Chinese Government 
related to the occasional delivery or dispatch of a telegram or to the 
demands of the Tsung-li Yamen for the withdrawal of the legations 
to the coast under escort. Not only are the protestations of the 
Chinese Government that it protected and succored the legations 
positively contradicted, but irresistible proof accumulates that the 
attacks upon them were made by Imperial troops, regularly uni- 
formed, armed, and officered, belonging to the command of Jung 
Lu, the Imperial commander in chief. Decrees encouraging the 
Boxers, organizing them under prominent Imperial officers, provi- 
sioning them, and even granting them large sums in the name of the 
Empress Dowager, are known to exist. Members of the Tsung-li 
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Yamen whe counseled protection of the foreigners were beheaded. 
Even in the distant provinces men suspected of foreign sympathy 
were put to death, prominent among these being Chang Yen-hoon, 
formerly Chinese minister in Washington. 

With the negotiation of the partial armistice of July 14, a pro- 
ceeding which was doubtless promoted by the representations of the 
Chinese envoy in Washington, the way was opened for the convey- 
ance to Mr. Conger of a test message sent by the Secretary of State 
through the kind offices of Minister Wu Ting-fang. Mr. Conger’s 
reply, dispatched from Peking on July 18 through the same channel, 
afforded to the outside world the first tidings that the inmates of the 
legations were still alive and hoping for succor. 

This news stimulated the preparations for a joint relief expedition 
in numbers sufficient to overcome the resistance which for a month 
had been organizing between Taku and the capital. Reinforcements 
sent by all the co-operating Governments were constantly arriving. 
The United States contingent, hastily assembled from the Philippines 
or dispatched from this country, amounted to some 5,000 men, under 
the able command first of the lamented Colonel Liscum and after- 
wards of General Chaffee. 

Toward the end of July the movement began. A severe conflict 
followed at Tientsin, in which Colonel Liscum was killed. The city 
was stormed and partly destroyed. Its capture afforded the base of 
operations from which to make the final advance, which began in the 
first days of August, the expedition being made up of Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British, and American troops at the outset. 

Another battle was fought and won at Yangtsun. Thereafter the 
disheartened Chinese troops offered little show of resistance. A few 
days later the important position of Ho-si-woo was taken. A rapid 
march brought the united forces to the populous city of Tung Chow, 
which capitulated without a contest. 

On August 14 the capital was reached. After a brief conflict 
beneath the walls the relief column entered and the legations were 
saved. The United States soldiers, sailors, and marines, officers and 
men alike, in these distant climes and unusual surroundings, showed 
the same valor, discipline, and good conduct and gave proof of the 
same high degree of intelligence and efficiency which have dis- 
tinguished them in every emergency. 

The Imperial family and the Government had fled a few days before. 
The city was without visible control. The remaining Imperial sol- 
diery had made on the night of the 13th a last attempt to exterminate 
the besieged, which was gallantly repelled. It fell to the occupying 
forces to restore order and organize a provisional administration. 

Happily the acute disturbances were confined to the northern 
provinces. It is a relief to recall and a pleasure to record the loyal 
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conduct of the viceroys and local authorities of the southern and 
eastern provinces. Their efforts were continuously directed to the 
pacific control of the vast populations under their rule and to the 
scrupulous observance of foreign treaty rights. At critical moments 
they did not hesitate to memorialize the Throne, urging the protec- 
tion of the legations, the restoration of communication, and the 
assertion of the Imperial authority against the subversive elements. 
They maintained excellent .relations with the official representatives 
of foreign powers. To their kindly disposition is largely due the 
success of the consuls in removing many of the missionaries from 
the interior to places of safety. In this relation the action of the 
consuls should be highly commended. In Shan-tung and eastern 
Chi-li the task was difficult, but, thanks to their energy and the co- 
operation of American and foreign naval commanders, hundreds of 
foreigners, including those of other nationalities than ours, were 
rescued from imminent peril. 

The policy of the United States through all this trying period was 
clearly announced and scrupulously carried out. A circular note to the 
powers dated July 3 proclaimed our attitude. Treating the condition 
in the north as one of virtual anarchy, in which the great provinces 
of the south and southeast had no share, we regarded the local 
authorities in the latter quarters as representing the Chinese people 
with whom we sought to remain in peace and friendship. Our 
declared aims involved no war against the Chinese nation. We 
adhered to the legitimate office of rescuing the imperiled legation, 
obtaining redress for wrongs already suffered, securing wherever 
possible the safety of American life and property in China, and pre- 
venting a spread of the disorders or their recurrence. 

As was then said, ‘‘The policy of the Government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety 
and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

Faithful to those professions which, as it proved, reflected the 
views and purposes of the other co-operating Governments, all our 
efforts have been directed toward ending the anomalous situation 
in China by negotiations for a settlement at the earliest possible 
moment. As soon as the sacred duty of relieving our legation 
and its dependents was accomplished we withdrew from active hos- 
tilities, leaving our legation under an adequate guard in Peking 
as a channel of negotiation and settlement—a course adopted by 
others of the interested powers. Overtures of the empowered rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Emperor have been considerately enter- 
tained. 
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The Russian proposition looking to the restoration of the Imperial 
power in Peking has been accepted as in full consonance with our 
own desires, for we have held and hold that effective reparation for 
wrongs suffered and an enduring settlement that will make their re. 
currence impossible can best be brought about under an authority 
which the Chinese nation reverences and obeys. While so doing we 
forego no jot of our undoubted right to exact exemplary and deter- 
rent punishment of the responsible authors and abettors of the 
criminal acts whereby we and other nations have suffered grievous 
injury. 

For the real culprits, the evil counselors who have misled the Im- 
perial judgment and diverted the sovereign authority to their own 
guilty ends, full expiation becomes imperative within the rational 
limits of retributive justice. Regarding this as the initial condition 
of an acceptable settlement between China and the powers, I said in 
my message of October 18 to the Chinese Emperor: 


I trust that negotiations may begin so soon as we and the other offended Govern- 
ments shall be effectively satisfied of Your Majesty’s ability and power to treat 
with just sternness the principal offenders, who are doubly culpable, not alone to- 
ward the foreigners, but toward Your Majesty, under whose rule the purpose of 
China to dwell in concord with the world had hitherto found expression in the wel- 
come and protection assured to strangers. 


Taking, as a point of departure, the Imperial edict appointing . 
Earl Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching plenipotentiaries to arrange 
a settlement, and the edict of September 25, whereby certain high 
officials were designated for punishment, this Government has moved, 
in concert with the other powers, toward the opening of negotiations, 
which Mr. Conger, assisted by Mr. Rockhill, has been authorized to 
conduct on behalf of the United States. 

General bases of negotiation formulated by the Government of 
the French Republic have been accepted with certain reservations as 
to details, made necessary by our own circumstances, but, like simi- 
lar reservations by other powers, open to discussion in the progress 
of the negotiations. The disposition of the Emperor’s Government 
to admit liability for wrongs done to foreign Governments and their 
nationals, and to act upon such additional designation of the guilty 
persons as the foreign ministers at Peking may be in a position to 
make, gives hope of a complete settlement of all questions involved, 
assuring foreign rights of residence and intercourse on terms of 
equality for all the world. 

I regard as one of the essential factors of a durable adjustment the 
securement of adequate guarantees for liberty of faith, since inse- 
curity of those natives who may embrace alien creeds is a scarcely 
less effectual assault upon the rights of foreign worship and teaching 
than would be the direct invasion thereof. 
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The matter of indemnity for our wronged citizens is a question oi 
grave concern. Measured in money alone, a sufficient reparation 
may prove to be beyond the ability of Chinato meet. All the powers 
concur in emphatic disclaimers.of any purpose of aggrandizement 
through the dismemberment of the Empire. I am disposed to think 
that due compensation may be made in part by increased guarantees 
of security for foreign rights and immunities, and, most important 
of all, by the opening of China to the equal commerce of all the 
world. These views have been and will be earnestly advocated by 
our representatives. 

The Government of Russia has put forward a suggestion, that in 
the event of protracted divergence of views in regard to indemnities 
the matter may be relegated to the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. I favorably incline to this, believing that high tribunal 
could not fail to reach a solution no less conducive to the stability 
and enlarged prosperity of China itself than immediately beneficial 
to the powers. 


Ratifications of a treaty of extradition with the Argentine Repub- 
lic were exchanged on June 2 last. 


While the Austro-Hungarian Government has in the many cases 
_ that have been reported of the arrest of our naturalized citizens for 
alleged evasion of military service faithfully observed the provisions 
of the treaty and released such persons from military obligations, it 
has in some instances expelled those whose presence in the commu- 
nity of their origin was asserted to have a pernicious influence. Rep- 
resentations have been made against this course whenever its adoption 
has appeared unduly onerous. 


We have been urgently solicited by Belgium to ratify the Inter- 
national Convention of June, 1899, amendatory of the previous 
Convention of 1890 in respect to the regulation of the liquor trade 
in Africa. Compliance was necessarily withheld, in the absence of 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereto. The principle in- 
volved has the cordial sympathy of this Government, which in the 
tevisionary negotiations advocated more drastic measures, and I 
would gladly see its extension, by international agreement, to the 
restriction of the liquor traffic with all uncivilized peoples, especially 
in the Western Pacific. 

A conference will be held at Brussels December 11, 1900, under 
the Convention for the protection of industrial property, concluded 
at Paris March 20, 1883, to which delegates from this country have 
been appointed. Any lessening of the difficulties that our inventors 
encounter in obtaining patents abroad for their inventions and that 
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our farmers, manufacturers, and merchants may have in the pro- 
tection of their trade-marks is worthy of careful consideration, and 
your attention will be called to the results of the conference at the 
proper time. 


In the interest of expanding trade between this country and South 
America, efforts have been made during the past year to conclude 
conventions with the southern republics for the enlargement of 
postal. facilities. Two such agreements, signed with Bolivia on 
April 24, of which that establishing the money-order system is 
undergoing certain changes suggested by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, have not yet been ratified by this Government. A treaty of 
extradition with that country, signed on the same day, is before the 
Senate. 


A boundary dispute between Brazil and Bolivia over the territory 
of Acre is in a fair way of friendly adjustment, a protocol signed in 
December, 1899, having agreed on a definite frontier and provided 
for its demarcation by a joint commission. 

Conditions in Brazil have weighed heavily on our export trade to 
that country in marked contrast to the favorable conditions upon 
which Brazilian products are admitted into our markets. Urgent 
representations have been made to that -Government on the subject 
and some amelioration has been effected. We rely upon the recip- 
rocal justice and good will of that Government to assure to us a fur- 
ther improvement in our commercial relations. 


‘The Convention signed May 24, 1897, for the final settlement of 
claims left in abeyance upon the dissolution of the Commission of 
1893, was at length ratified by the Chilean Congress and the supple- 
mental Commission has been organized. 

It remains for the Congress to appropriate for the necessary ex- 
penses of the Commission. 


The insurrectionary movement which disturbed Colombia in the 
latter part of 1899 has been practically suppressed, although guer- 
rillas still operate in some departments. The executive power of 
that Republic changed hands in August last by the act of Vice- 
President Marroquin in assuming the reins of government during 
the absence of President San Clemente from the capital. The 
change met with no serious opposition, and, following the prece- 
dents in such cases, the United States minister entered into relations 
with the new de facto Government on September 17. 


It is gratifying to announce that the residual questions between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua growing out of the Award of President 
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Cleveland in 1888 have been adjusted through the choice of an 
American engineer, General E. P. Alexander, as umpire to run the 
disputed line. His task has been accomplished to the satifaction of 
both contestants. 


A revolution in the Dominican Republic toward the close of last 
year resulted in the installation of President Jimenez, whose Gov- 
ernment was formally recognized in January. Since then final 
payment has been made of the American claim in regard to the 
Ozama bridge. 


The year of the exposition has been fruitful in occasions for dis- 
playing the good will that exists between this country and France. 
This great competition brought together from every nation the best 
in natural productions, industry, science, and the arts, submitted in 
generous rivalry to a judgment made all the more searching because 
of that rivalry. The extraordinary increase of exportations from 
this country during the past three years and the activity with which 
our inventions and wares had invaded new markets caused much 
interest to center upon the American exhibit, and every encourage- 
ment was offered in the way of space and facilities to permit of its 
being comprehensive as a whole and complete in every part. 

It was, however, not an easy task to assemble exhibits that could 
fitly illustrate our diversified resources and manufactures. Singularly 
enough, our national prosperity lessened the incentive to exhibit. 
The dealer in raw materials knew that the user must come to him; 
the great factories were contented with the phenomenal demand for 
their output, not alone at home, but also abroad, where merit had 
already won a profitable trade. 

Appeals had to be made to the patriotism of exhibitors to induce 
them to incur outlays promising no immediate return. This was 
especially the case where it became needful to complete an industrial 
sequence or illustrate a class of processes. One manufacturer after 
another had to be visited and importuned, and at times, after a prom- 
ise to exhibit in a particular section had been obtained, it would be 
withdrawn, owing to pressure of trade orders, and a new quest would 
have to be made. 

The installation of exhibits, too, encountered many obstacles and 
involved unexpected cost. The exposition was far from ready at the 
date fixed for its opening. The French transportation lines were 
congested with offered freight. Belated goods had to be hastily in- 
stalled in unfinished quarters with whatever labor could be obtained 
im the prevailing confusion. Nor was the task of the Commission 
lightened by the fact that, owing to the scheme of classification 
adopted, it was impossible to have the entire exhibit of any one 
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country in the same building or more than one yroup of exhibits in 
the same part of any building. Our installations were scattered on 
both sides of the Seine and in widely remote suburbs of Paris, so 
that additional assistants were needed for the work of supervision 
and arrangement. 

Despite all these drawbacks the contribution of the United Sites 
was not only the largest foreign display, but was among the earliest 
in place and the most orderly in arrangement. Our exhibits were 
shown in one hundred and one out of one hundred and twenty-one 
classes, and more completely covered the entire classification than 
those of any other nation. In total number they ranked next after 
those of France, and the attractive form in which they were pre- 
sented secured general attention. 

A criterion of the extent and success of our participation and of 
the thoroughness with which our exhibits were organized is seen in 
the awards granted to American exhibitors by the international jury, 
namely, grand prizes, 240; gold medals, 597; silver medals, 776; 
bronze medals, 541, and honorable mentions, 322 — 2,476 in all, being 
the greatest total number given to the exhibit of any exhibiting na- 
tion, as well as the largest number in each grade. This significant 
recognition of merit in competition with the chosen exhibits of all 
other nations and at the hands of juries almost wholly made up of 
representatives of France and other competing countries is not only 
most gratifying, but is especially valuable, since it sets us to the 
front in international questions of supply and demand, while the 
large proportion of awards in the classes of art and artistic manufac- 
tures afforded unexpected proof of the stimulation of national culture 
by the prosperity that flows from natural productiveness joined to 
industrial excellence. 

Apart from the exposition several occasions for showing inter- 
national good will occurred. The inauguration in Paris of the 
Lafayette Monument, presented by the school children of the United 
States, and the designing of a commemorative coin by our Mint and 
the presentation of the first piece struck to the President of the Re- 
public, were marked by appropriate ceremonies, and the Fourth of 
July was especially observed in the French capital. 


Good will prevails in our relations with the German Empire. An 
amicable adjustment of the long-pending question of the admission 
of our life-insurance companies to do business in Prussia has been 
reached. One of the principal companies has already been read- 
mitted and the way is opened for the others to share the privilege. 

The settlement of the Samoan problem, to which I adverted in my 
last message, has accomplished good results. Peace and content- 
ment prevail in the islands, especially in Tutuila, where a convenient 
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administration that has won the confidence and esteem of the kindly 
disposed natives has been organized under the direction of the com- 
mander of the United States naval station at Pago-Pago. 

An Imperial meat-inspection law has been enacted for Germany. 
While it may simplify the inspections, it prohibits certain products 
heretofore admitted. There is still great uncertainty as to whether 
our well-nigh extinguished German trade in meat products can revive 
under its new burdens. Mich will depend upon regulations not yet 
promulgated, which we confidently hope will be free from the dis- 
criminations which attended the enforcement of the old statutes. 

The remaining link in the new lines of direct telegraphic commu- 
nication between the United States and the German Empire has re- 
cently been completed, affording a gratifying occasion for exchange 
of friendly congratulations with the German Emperor. 


Our friendly relations with Great Britain continue. The war in 
Southern Africa introduced important questions. A condition unusual 
in international wars was presented in that while one belligerent had 
control of the seas, the other had no ports, shipping, or direct trade, 
but was only accessible through the territory of a neutral. Vexa- 
tious questions arose through Great Britain’s action in respect to 
neutral cargoes, not contraband in their own nature, shipped to Por- 
tuguese South Africa, on the score of probable or suspected ultimate 
destination to the Boer States. 

Such consignments in British ships, by which alone direct trade 
is kept up between our ports and Southern Africa, were seized in 
application of a municipal law prohibiting British vessels from trad- 
ing with the enemy without regard to any contraband character of 
the goods, while cargoes shipped to Delagoa Bay in neutral bottoms 
were arrested on the ground of alleged destination to enemy’s coun- 
try. Appropriate representations on our part resulted in the British 
Government agreeing to purchase outright all such goods shown to 
be the actual property of American citizens, thus closing the incident 
to the satisfaction of the immediately interested parties, although, 
unfortunately, without a broad settlement of the question of a neu- 
tral’s right to send goods not contraband per se to a neutral port 
adjacent to a belligerent area. 

The work of marking certain provisional boundary points, for 
convenience of administration, around the head of Lynn Canal, in 
accorcance with the temporary arrangement of October, 1899, was 
completed by a joint survey in July last. The modus vivendi has so 
far worked without friction, and the Dominion Government has pro- 
vided rules and regulations for securing to our citizens the benefit of 
the reciprocal stipulation that the citizens or subjects of either power 
found by that arrangement within the temporary jurisdiction of the 
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other shall suffer no diminution of the rights and privileges they 
have hitherto enjoyed. But however necessary such an expedient 
may have been to tide over the grave emergencies of the situation, 
it is at best but an unsatisfactory makeshift, which should not be 
suffered to delay the speedy and complete establishment of the 
frontier line to which we are entitled under the Russo-American 
treaty for the cession of Alaska. 

‘In this relation I may refer again to the need of definitely marking 
the Alaskan boundary where it follows the one hundred and forty- 
first meridian. A convention to that end has been before the Senate 
for some two years, but as no action has been taken I contemplate 
negotiating a new convention for a joint determination of the 
meridian by telegraphic observations. These, it is believed, will 
give more accurate and unquestionable results than the sidereal 
methods heretofore independently followed, which, as is known, 
proved discrepant at several points on the line, although not varying 
at any place more than 700 feet. 


The pending claim of R. H. May against the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has been settled by arbitration, Mr. George F. B. Jenner, 
British minister at Guatemala, who was chosen as sole arbitrator, 
having awarded $143,750.73 in gold to the claimant. 


Various American claims against Haiti have been or are being 
advanced to the resort of arbitration. 


As the result of negotiations with the Government of Honduras 
in regard to the indemnity demanded for the murder of Frank H. 
Pears in Honduras, that Government has paid $10,000 in settlement 
of the claim of the heirs 


The assassination of King Humbert called forth sincere expressions 
of sorrow from this Government and people, and occasion was fitly 
taken to testify to the Italian nation the high regard here felt for the 
memory of the lamented ruler. 

In my last message I referred at considerable length to the lynch- 
ing of five Italians at Tallulah. Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Federal Government, the production of evidence tending to inculpate 
the authors of this grievous offense against our civilization, and the 
repeated inquests set on foot by the authorities of the State of 
Louisiana, no punishments have followed. Successive grand juries 
have failed to indict. The representations of the Italian Govern- 
ment in the face of this miscarriage have been most temperate and 
just. 

Setting the principle at issue high above all consideration of 
merely pecuniary indemnification, such as this Government made 
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in the three previous cases, Italy has solemnly invoked the pledges 
of existing treaty and asked that the justice to which she is entitled 
shall be meted in regard to her unfortunate countrymen in our ter- 
ritory with the same full measure she herself would give to any 
American were his reciprocal treaty rights contemned. 

I renew the urgent recommendations I made last year that the 
Congress appropriately confer upon the Federal courts jurisdiction 
in this class of international cases where the ultimate responsibility 
of the Federal Government may be involved, and I invite action 
upon the bills to accomplish this which were introduced in the Sen- 
ate and House. It is incumbent upon us to remedy the statutory 
omission which has led, and may again lead, to such untoward results. 
I have pointed out the necessity and the precedent for legislation of 
this character. Its enactment is a simple measure of previsory 
justice toward the nations with which we as a sovereign equal make 
treaties requiring reciprocal observance. 

While the Italian Government naturally regards such action as the 
primary and, indeed, the most essential element in the disposal of 
the Tallulah incident, I advise that, in accordance with precedent, 
and in view of the improbability of that particular case being 
reached by the bill now pending, Congress make gracious provision 
for indemnity to the Italian sufferers in the same form and propor- 
tion as heretofore. 

In my inaugural address I referred to the general subject of lynch- 
ing‘'in these words: 


Lynching must not be tolerated in a great and civilized country like the United 
States; courts, not mobs, must execute the penalties of the law. The preservation 
of public order, the right of discussion, the integrity of courts, and the orderly ad- 
ministration of justice must continue forever the rock of safety upon which our 
Government securely rests. 


This I most urgently reiterate and again invite the attention of my 
countrymen to this reproach upon our civilization. 


The closing year has witnessed a decided strengthening of Japan’s 
relations to other States. The development of her independent 
judicial and administrative functions under the treaties which took 
effect July 17, 1899, has proceeded without international friction, 
showing the competence of the Japanese to hold a foremost place 
among modern peoples. 

In the treatment of the difficult Chinese problems Japan has acted 
in harmonious concert with the other powers, and her generous co- 
operation materially aided in the joint relief of the beleaguered lega- 
tions in Peking and in bringing about an understanding preliminary 
to a settlement of the issues between the powers and China. Japan’s 
declarations in favor of the integrity of the Chinese Empire and the 
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conservation of open world trade therewith have been frank and 
positive. As a factor for promoting the general interests of peace, 
order, and fair commerce in the Far East the influence of Japan can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The valuable aid and kindly courtesies extended by the Japanese 
Government and naval officers to the battle ship Oregon are grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Complaint was made last summer of the discriminatory enforce- 
ment of a bubonic quarantine against Japanese on the Pacific coast 
and of interference with their travel in California and Colorado under 
the health laws of those States. The latter restrictions have been 
adjudged by a Federal court to be unconstitutional. No recurrence 
of either cause of complaint is apprehended. 


No noteworthy incident has occurred in our relations with our im- 
portant southern neighbor. Commercial intercourse with Mexico 
continues to thrive, and the two Governments neglect no opportunity 
to foster their mutual interests in all practicable ways. 

Pursuant to the declaration of the Supreme Court that the awards 
of the late Joint Commission in the La Abra and Weil claims were 
obtained through fraud, the sum awarded in the first case, $403,- 
030.08, has been returned to Mexico, and the amount of the Weil 
award will be returned in like manner. 

A Convention indefinitely extending the time for the labors of the 
United States and Mexican International (Water) Boundary Commis- 
sion has been signed. 


It is with satisfaction that I am able to announce the formal notifi- 
cation at The Hague, on September 4, of the deposit of ratifications 
of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis 
putes by sixteen powers, namely, the United States, Austria, Bel 
gium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Italy, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden and Norway, and the 
Netherlands. Japan also has since ratified the Convention. 

The Administrative Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
has been organized and has adopted rules of order and a constitution 
for the International Arbitration Bureau. In accordance with Article 
XXIII of the Convention providing for the appointment by each 
signatory power of persons of known competency in questions of in- 
ternational law as arbitrators, I have appointed as members of this 
Court, Hon. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, ex-President of the 
United States; Hon. Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois, Chief Justice of 
the United States; Hon. John W. Griggs, of New Jersey, Attorney- 
General of the United States; and Hon. George Gray, of Delaware, 
a judge of the circuit court of the United States, 
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As an incident of the brief revolution in the Mesquito district of 
Nicaragua early in 1899 the insurgents forcibly collected from Ameri- 
can merchants duties upon imports. On the restoration of order the 
Nicaraguan authorities demanded a second payment of such duties 
on the ground that they were due to the titular Government and that 
their diversion had aided the revolt. 

This position was not accepted by us. After prolonged discussion 
a compromise was effected under which the amount of the second 
payments was deposited with the British consul at San Juan del 
Norte in trust until the two Governments should determine whether 
the first payments had been made under compulsion to a de facta 
authority. Agreement as to this was not reached, and the point was 
waived by the act of the Nicaraguan Government in requesting the 
British consul to return the deposits to the merchants. 

Menacing differences between several of the Central American 
States have been accommodated, our ministers rendering good offices 
toward an understanding. 

The all-important matter of an interoceanic canal has assumed a 
new phase. Adhering to its refusal to reopen the question of the 
forfeiture of the contract of the Maritime Canal Company, which 
was terminated for alleged nonexecution in October, 1899, the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has since supplemented that action by declar- 
ing the so-styled Eyre-Cragin option void for nonpayment of the 
stipulated advance. Protests in relation to these acts have been 
filed in the State Department and are under consideration. Deem- 
ing itself relieved from existing engagements, the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment shows a disposition to deal freely with the canal question 
either in the way of negotiations with the United States or by taking 
measures to promote the waterway. 

Overtures for a convention to effect the building of a canal under 
the auspices of the United States are under consideration. In the 
meantime, the views of the Congress upon the general subject, in 
the light of the report of the Commission appointed to examine the 
comparative merits of the various trans-Isthmian ship-canal projects, 
may be awaited. 

I commend to the early attention of the Senate the Convention 
with Great Britain to facilitate the construction of such a canal and 
to remove any objection which might arise out of the Convention 
commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 


The long-standing contention with Portugal, growing out of the 
seizure of the Delagoa Bay Railway, has been at last determined by 
a favorable award of the tribunal of arbitration at Berne, to which it 
was submitted. The amount of the award, which was deposited in 
London awaiting arrangements by the Governments of the United 
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States and Great Britain for its disposal, has recently been paid over 
to the two Governments. 


A lately signed Convention of Extradition with Peru as amended 
by the Senate has been ratified by the Peruvian Congress. 


Another illustration of the policy of this Government to refer 
international disputes to impartial arbitration is seen in the agree- 
ment reached with Russia to submit the claims on behalf of Ameri- 
can sealing vessels seized in Bering Sea to determination by Mr. 
T. M. C. Asser, a distinguished statesman and jurist of the Nether- 
lands. 

Thanks are due to the Imperial Russian Government for the 
kindly aid rendered by its authorities in eastern Siberia to Ameri- 
can missionaries fleeing from Manchuria, 


Satisfactory progress has been made toward the conclusion of a 
general treaty of friendship and intercourse with Spain, in replace- 
ment of the old treaty, which passed into abeyance by reason of the 
late war. A new convention of extradition is approaching comple- 
tion, and I should be much pleased were a commercial arrangement 
to follow. I feel that we should not suffer to pass any opportunity 
to reaffirm the cordial ties that existed between us and Spain from 
the time of our earliest independence, and to enhance the mutual 
benefits of that commercial intercourse which is natural between the 
two countries. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Peace the line bounding the ceded 
Philippine group in the southwest failed to include several small 
islands lying westward of the Sulus, which have always been recog- 
nized as under Spanish’ control. The occupation of Sibutti and 
Cagayan Sulu by our naval forces elicited a claim on the part of 
Spain, the essential equity of which could not be gainsaid. In order 
to cure the defect of the treaty by removing all possible ground of 
future misunderstanding respecting the interpretation of its third 
article, I directed the negotiation of a supplementary treaty, which 
will be forthwith laid before the Senate, whereby Spain quits all 
title and claim of title to the islands named as well as to any and all 
islands belonging to the Philippine Archipelago lying outside the 
lines described in said third article, and agrees that all such islands 
shall be comprehended in the cession of the archipelago as fully as if 
they had been expressly included within those lines. In considera- 
tion of this cession the United States is to pay to Spain the sum of 
$100, 000. 

A bill is now pending to effect the recommendation made in my 
last annual message that appropriate legislation be had to carry into 
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execution Article VII of the Treaty of Peace with Spain, by which 
the United States assumed the payment of certain claims for indem- 
nity of its citizens against Spain. I ask that action be taken to fulfill 
this obligation. 


The King of Sweden and Norway has accepted the joint invitation 
of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain to arbitrate claims 
growing out of losses sustained in the Samoan Islands in the course 
of military operations made necessary by the disturbances in 1899. 


Our claims upon the Government of the Sultan for reparation for 
injuries suffered by American citizens in Armenia and elsewhere 
give promise of early and satisfactory settlement. His Majesty’s 
good disposition in this regard has been evinced by the issuance of 
an irade for rebuilding the American college at Harpoot. 


The failure of action by the Senate at its last session upon the 
commercial conventions then submitted for its consideration and 
approval, although caused by the great pressure of other legislative 
business, has caused much disappointment to the agricultural and 
industrial interests of the country, which hoped to profit by their 
provisions. The conventional periods for their ratification having 
expired, it became necessary to sign additional articles extending 
the time for that purpose. This was requested on our part, and the 
other Governments interested have concurred with the exception of 
one convention, in respect to which no formal reply has been re- 
ceived. 

Since my last communication to the Congress on this subject 
special commercial agreements under the third section of the tariff 
act have been proclaimed with Portugal, with Italy, and with Ger- 
many. Commercial conventions under the general limitations of 
the fourth section of the same act have been concluded with Ni- 
caragua, with Ecuador, with the Dominican Republic, with Great 
Britain on behalf of the island of Trinidad, and with Denmark on 
behalf of the island of St. Croix. These will be early communicated 
to the Senate. Negotiations with other Governments are in progress 
for the improvement and security of our commercial relations. 

The policy of reciprocity so manifestly rests upon the principles 
of international equity and has been so repeatedly approved by the 
people of the United States that there ought to be no hesitation in 
either branch of the Congress in giving to it full effect. 

This Government desires to preserve the most just and amicable 
commercial relations with all foreign countries, unmoved by the 
industrial rivalries necessarily developed in the expansion of inter- 
national trade. It is believed that the foreign Governments gen- 
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erally entertain the same purpose, although in some instances there 
are clamorous demands upon them for legislation specifically hostile 
to American interests. Should these demands prevail I shall com- 
municate with the Congress with the view of advising such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to meet the emergency. 


The exposition of the resources and products of the Western 
Hemisphere to be held at Buffalo next year promises important 
‘results not only for the United States but for the other participating 
countries. It is gratifying that the Latin-American States have 
evincea the liveliest interest, and the fact that an International 
_American Congress will be held in the City of Mexico while the 
exposition is in progress encourages the hope of a larger display at 
Buffalo than might otherwise be practicable. The work of prepar- 
ing an exhibit of our national resources is making satisfactory 
progress under the direction of different officials of the Federal 
Government, and the various States of the Union have shown a 
disposition toward the most liberal participation in the enterprise. 


The Bureau of the American Republics continues to discharge, 
with the happiest results, the important work of promoting cordial 
relations between the United States and the Latin-American coun- 
tries, all of which are now active members of the International 
Union. The Bureau has been instrumental in bringing about the 
agreement for another International American Congress, which is to 
meet in the City of Mexico in October, 1901. The Bureau’s future 
for another term of ten years is assured by the international com- 
pact, but the congress will doubtless have much to do with shaping 
new lines of work and a general policy. Its usefulness to the inter- 
ests of Latin-American trade is widely appreciated and shows a 
gratifying development. 


The practical utility of the consular service in obtaining a wide 
range of information as to the industries and commerce of other 
countries and the opportunities thereby afforded for introducing the 
sale of our goods have kept steadily in advance of the notable expan- 
sion of our foreign trade, and abundant evidence has been furnished, 
both at home and abroad, of the fact that the Consular Reports 
including many from our diplomatic representatives, have to a con- 
siderable extent pointed out ways and means of disposing of a great 
variety of manufactured goods which otherwise might not have 
found sale abroad. 

Testimony of foreign observers to the commercial efficiency of the 
consular corps seems to be conclusive, and our own manufacturers 
and exporters highly appreciate the value of the services rendered 
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not only in the printed reports but also in the individual efforts of 
consular officers to promote American trade. An increasing part of 
the work of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, whose primary duty 
it is to compile and print the reports, is to answer inquiries from 
trade organizations, business houses, etc., as to conditions in various 
parts of the world, and, notwithstanding the smallness of the force 
employed, the work has been so systematized that responses are 
made with such promptitude and accuracy as to elicit flattering en- 
comiums. The experiment of printing the Consular Reports daily 
for immediate use by trade bodies, exporters, and the press, which 
was begun in January, 1898, continues to give general satisfaction. 


It is gratifying to be able to state that the surplus revenues for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, were $79,527,060.18. For the six 
preceding years we had only deficits, the aggregate of which from 
1894 to 1899, inclusive, amounted to $283,022,991.14. The receipts 
for the year from all sources, exclusive of postal revenues, aggre- 
gated $567,240,851.89, and expenditures for all purposes, except 
for the administration of the postal department, aggregated $487,- 
713,791.71. The receipts from customs were $233,164,871.16, an 
increase over the preceding year of $27,036,389.41. The receipts 
from internal revenue were $295,327,926.76, an increase of $2 1,890,- 
765.25 over 1899. The receipts from miscellaneous sources were 
$38,748,053.97, as against $36, 394,976.92 for the previous year. 

It is gratifying also to note that during the year a considerable 
reduction is shown in the expenditures of the Government. The 
War Department expenditures for the fiscal year 1900 were $134,774,- 
767.78, a reduction of $95,066,486.69 over those of 1899. In the 
Navy Department the expenditures were $55,953,077.72 for the year 
1900, as against $63,942,104.25 for the preceding year, a decrease of 
$7,989,026.53. In the expenditures on account of Indians there was 
a decrease in 1900 over 1899 of $2,630,604.38; and in the civil and 
miscellaneous expenses for 1900 there was a reduction of $13,418,- 
065.74. 

Because of the excess of revenues over expenditures the Secretary 
of the Treasury was enabled to apply bonds and other securities to 
the sinking fund to the amount of $56,544,556.06. The details of 
_ the sinking fund are set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to which I invite attention. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates that the receipts for the current fiscal year will aggregate 
$580,000,000 and the expenditures $500,000,000, leaving an excess of 
revenues over expenditures of $80,000,000. The present condition 
of the Treasury is one of undoubted strength. The available cash 
balance November 30 was $139,303,794.50. Under the form of state- 
ment prior to the financial law of March 14 last there would have 
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been included in the statement of available cash gold coin and bul- 
lion held for the redemption of United States notes. 

If this form were pursued, the cash balance including the present 
gold reserve of $150,000,000, would be $289,303,794.50. Such bal- 
ance November 30, 1899, was $296,495,301.55. In the general fund, 
which is wholly separate from the reserve and trust funds, there was 
on November 30, $70,090,073.15 in guild coin and bullion, to which 
should be added $22,957,300 in gold certificates subject to issue, 
against which there is held in the Division of Redemption gold coin 
and bullion, making a total holding of free gold amounting to $93,- 
047,373-15. 

It will be the duty as I am sure it will be the disposition of the 
Congress to provide whatever further legislation is needed to insure 
the continued parity under all conditions between our two forms of 
metallic money, silver and gold. 

Our surplus revenues have permitted the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since the close of the fiscal year to call in the funded loan of 
1891 continued at 2 per cent, in the sum of $25,364,500. To and 
including November 30, $23,458,100 of these bonds have been paid. 
This sum, together with the amount which may accrue from further 
redemptions under the call, will be applied to the sinking fund. 

The law of March 14, 1900, provided for refunding into 2 per cent 
thirty-year bonds, payable, principal and interest, in gold coin of the 
present standard value, that portion of the public debt represented 
by the 3 per cent bonds of 1908, the 4 percents of 1907, and the 5 
percents of 1904, of which there was outstanding at the date of said 
law $839,149,930. ‘The holders of the old bonds presented them for 
exchange between March 14 and November 30 to the amount of 
$364,943,750. The net saving to the Government on these transac- 
tions aggregates $o, 106, 166. 

Another effect of the operation, as stated by the Secretary, is to 
yeduce the charge upon the Treasury for the payment of interest 
from the dates of refunding to February 1, 1904, by the sum of more 
than seven million dollars annually. From February 1, 1904, to 
July 1, 1907, the annual interest charge will be reduced by the sum of 
more than five millions, and for the thirteen months ending August 
1, 1908, by about one million. The full details of the refunding are 
given in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The beneficial effect of the financial act of 1900, so far as it relates 
to a modification of the national banking act, is already apparent. 
The provision for the incorporation of national banks with a capital 
of not less than $25,000in places not exceeding three thousand inhab- 
itants has resulted in the extension of banking facilities to many 
small communities hitherto unable to provide themselves with bank- 
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ing institutions under the national system. There were organized 
from the enactment of the law up to and including November 30, 
369 national banks, of which 266 were with capital less than $50,000, 
and 103 with capital of $50,000 or more. 

It is worthy of mention that the greater number of banks being 
organized under the new law are in sections where the need of bank- 
ing facilities has been most pronounced. Iowa stands first, with 30 
banks of the smaller class, while Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 
and the middle and western sections of the country have also availed 
themselves largely of the privileges under the new law. 

A large increase in national-bank-note circulation has resulted 
from the provision of the act which permits national banks to issue 
circulating notes to the par value of the United States bonds de- 
posited as security instead of only go per cent thereof, as heretofore. 
The increase in circulating notes from March 14 to November 30 is 
$77,889,570. 

The party in power is committed to such legislation as will better 
make the currency responsive to the varying needs of business at all 
seasons and in all sections. 

Our foreign trade shows a remarkable record of commercial and 
industrial progress. The total of imports and exports for the first 
time in the history of the country exceeded two billions of dollars. 
The exports are greater than they have ever been before, the total] 
for the fiscal year 1900 being $1, 394,483,082, an increase over 1899 
of $167,459,780, an increase over 1898 of $163,000,752, over 1897 of 
$343,489,526, and greater than 1896 by $511,876,144. 

The growth of manufactures in the United States is evidenced by 
the fact that exports of manufactured products largely exceed those 
of any previous year, their value for 1900 being $433,851,756, against 
$339,592,146 in 1899, an increase of 28 per cent. 

Agricultural products were also exported during 1900 in greatex 
volume than in 1899, the total for the year being $835,858, 123, against 
$784,776,142 in 1899. 

The imports for the year amounted to $849,941,184, an increase 
over 1899 of $152,792,695. This increase is largely in materials for 
mantfacture, and is in response to the rapid development of manu- 
facturing in the United States. While there was imported for use 
in manufactures in 1900 material to the value of $79,768,972 in excess 
of 1899, it is reassuring to observe that there is a tendency toward 
decrease in the importation of articles manufactured ready for con- 
sumption, which in 1900 formed 15.17 per cent of the total imports, 
against 15.54 per cent in 1899 and 21.09 per cent in 1896. 


I recommend that the Congress at its present session reduce the 
internal-revenue taxes imposed to meet the expenses of the war with 
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Spain in the sum of thirty millions of dollars. This reduction should 
be secured by the remission of those taxes which experience has 
shown to be the most burdensome to the industries of the people. 


I specially urge that there be included in whatever reduction is 
made the legacy tax on bequests for public uses of a literary, educa- 
tional, or charitable character. 


American vessels during the past three years have carried about 
9 per cent of our exports and imports. Foreign ships should carry 
the least, not the greatest, part of American trade. The remarkable 
growth of our steel industries, the progress of shipbuilding for the 
domestic trade, and our steadily maintained expenditures for the 
Navy have created an opportunity to place the United States in the 
first rank of commercial maritime powers. 

Besides realizing a proper national aspiration this will mean the 
establishment and healthy growth along all our coasts of a distinctive . 
national industry, expanding the field for the profitable employment 
of labor and capital. It will increase the transportation facilities 
and reduce freight charges on the vast volume of products brought 
from the interior to the seaboard for export, and will strengthen an 
arm of the national defense upon which the founders of the Govern- 
ment and their successors have relied. In again urging immediate 
action by the Congress on measures to promote American shipping 
and foreign trade, I direct attention to the recommendations on the 
subject in previous messages, and particularly to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the message of 1899: 


I am satisfied the judgment of the country favors the policy of aid to our mer: 
chant marine, which will broaden our commerce and markets and upbuild out 
sea-carrying capacity for the products of agriculture and manufacture, which, with 
the increase of our Navy, mean more work and wages to our countrymen, as well 
as a safeguard to American interests in every part of the world. 


The attention of the Congress is invited to the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report for legislation 
in behalf of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and favorable action is 
urged. 


In my last annual message to the Congress I called attention to 
the necessity for early action to remedy such evils as might be found 
to exist in connection with combinations of capital organized into 
trusts, and again invite attention to my discussion of the subject at 
that time, which concluded with these words: 


It is apparent that uniformity of legislation upon this subject in the several 
States is much to be desired. It is to be hoped that such uniformity, founded in a 
205 
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wise and just discrimination between what is injurious and what is useful and nec- 
essary in business operations, may be obtained, and that means may be found for 
the Congress, within the limitations of its constitutional power, so to supplement 
an effective code of State legislation as tomake a complete system of laws through- 
out the United States adequate to compel a general observance of the salutary rules 
to which I have referred. 

The whole question is so important and far-reaching that I am sure no part of it 
will be lightly considered, but every phase of it will have the studied deliberation 
of the Congress, resulting in wise and judicious action. 


« 


Restraint upon such combinations as are injurious, and which 
are within Federal jurisdiction, should be promptly applied by the 
Congress. ’ 


In my last annual message I dwelt at some length upon the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Philippines. While seeking to impress upon 
you that the grave responsibility of the future government of those 
islands rests with the Congress of the United States, I abstained 
from recommending at that time a specific and final form of govern- 
ment for the territory actually held by the United States forces and 
in which as long as insurrection continues the military arm must 
necessarily be supreme. I stated my purpose, until the Congress 
shall have made the formal expression of its will, to use the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes to uphold the 
sovereignty of the United States in those distant islands as in all 
other places where our flag rightfully floats, placing, to that end, at 
the disposal of the army and navy all the means which the liberality 
of the Congress and the people have provided. No contrary expres- 
sion of the will of the Congress having been made, I have steadfastly 
pursued the purpose so declared, employing the civil arm as well to- 
ward the accomplishment of pacification and the institution of local 
governments within the lines of authority and law. 

Progress in the hoped-for direction has been favorable. Our forces 
have successfully controlled the greater part of the islands, overcom- 
ing the organized forces of the insurgents and carrying order and 
administrative regularity to all quarters. What opposition remains 
is for the most part scattered, obeying no concerted plan of strategic 
action, operating only by the methods common to the traditions of 
guerrilla warfare, which, while ineffective to alter the general control 
now established, are still sufficient to beget insecurity among the 
populations that have felt the good results of our control and thus 
delay the conferment upon them of the fuller measures of local self- 
government, of education, and of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment which we stand ready to give to them. 

By the spring of this year the effective opposition of the dissatis- 
fied Tagals to the authority of the United States was virtually ended, 
tnus opening the door for the extension of a stable administration 
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over much of the territory of the Archipelago. Desiring to bring 
this about, I appointed in March last a civil Commission composed of 
the Hon William H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of 
Michigan; the Hon. Luke I. Wright, of Tennessee; the Hon. Henry 
C. Ide, of Vermont, and Prof. Bernard Moses, of California. The 
aims of their mission and the scope of their authority are clearly set 
forth in my instructions of April 7, 1900, addressed to the Secretary 
of War to be transmitted to them: 


In the message transmitted to the Congress on the sth of December, 1899, I 
said. speaking of the Philippine Islands: ‘As long as the insurrection continues 
the military arm must necessarily be supreme. But there is no reason why steps 
should not be taken from time to time to inaugurate governments essentially popu- 
lar in their form as fast as territory is held and controlled by our troops. To this 
end I am considering the advisability of the return of the Commission, or such of 
the members thereof as can be secured, to aid the existing authorities and facili- 
tate this work throughout the islands.” 

To give effect to the intention thus expressed, I have appointed Hon. William 
H. Taft, of Ohio; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan; Hon. Luke I. Wright, 
of Tennessee; Hon. Henry C. Ide, of Vermont, and Prof. Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
fornia, Commissioners to the Philippine Islands to continue and perfect the work of 
organizing and establishing civil government already commenced by the military 
authorities, subject in all respects to any laws which Congress may hereafter enact. 

The Commissioners named will meet and act as a board, and the Hon. William H. 
Taft is designated as president of the board. It is probable that the transfer of au- 
thority from military commanders to civil officers will be gradual and will occupy a 
considerable period. Its successful accomplishment and the maintenance of peace 
and order in the meantime will require the most perfect co-operation between the 
civil and military authorities in the islands, and both should be directed during the 
transition period by the same Executive Department. The Commission will there- 
fore report to the Secretary of War, and all their action will be subject to your ap- 
proval and control. 

You will instruct the Commission to proceed to the city of Manila, where they 
will make their principal office, and to communicate with the Military Governor of 
the Philippine Islands, whom you will at the same time direct to render to them 
every assistance within his power in the performance of their duties. Without 
hampering them by too specific instructions, they should in general be enjoined, 
after making themselves familiar with the conditions and needs of the country, to 
devote their attention in the first instance to the establishment of municipal gov- 
ernments, in which the natives of the islands, both in the cities and in the rural 
communities, shall be afforded the opportunity to manage their own local affairs to 
the fullest extent of which they are capable and subject to the least degree of 
supervision and control which a careful study of their capacities and observation of 
the workings of native control show to be consistent with the maintenance of law, 
order, and loyalty. 

The next subject in order of importance should be the organization of govern- 
ment in the larger administrative divisions corresponding to counties, departments, 
or provinces, in which the common interests of many or several municipalities 
falling within the same tribal lines, or the same natural geographical limits, may 
best be subserved by a common administration. Whenever the Commission is of 
the opinion that the condition of affairs in the islands is such that the central 
administration may safely be transferred from military to civil control they will 
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report that conclusion to you, with their recommendations as to the form of central 
government to be established for the purpose of taking over the control. 

Beginning with the rst day of September, 1900, the authority to exercise, subject 
to my approval, through the Secretary of War, that part of the power of govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands which is of a legislative nature is to be transferred 
from the Military Governor of the islands to this Commission, to be thereafter 
exercised by them in the place and stead of the Military Governor, under such 
rules and regulations as you shall prescribe, until the establishment of the civil 
central government for the islands contemplated in the last foregoing paragraph, 
or until Congress shall otherwisé provide. Exercise of this legislative authority 
will include the making of rules and orders, having the effect of law, for the raising 
of revenue by taxes, customs duties, and imposts; the appropriation and expendi- 
ture of public funds of the islands; the establishment of an educational system 
throughout the islands; the establishment of a system to secure an efficient civil 
service; the organization and establishment of courts; the organization and estab- 
lishment of municipal and departmental governments, and all other matters of a 
civil nature for which the Military Governor is now competent to provide by rules 
or orders of a legislative character. 

The Commission will also have power during the same period to appoint to office 
such officers under the judicial, educational, and civil-service systems and in the 
municipal and departmental governments as shall be provided for. Until the com- 
plete transfer of control the Military Governor will remain the chief executive head 
of the government of the islands, and will exercise the executive authority now 
possessed by him and not herein expressly assigned to the Commission, subject, 
however, to the rules and orders enacted by the Commission in the exercise of the 
legislative powers conferred upon them. In the meantime the municipal and 
departmental governments will continue to report to the Military Governor and be 
subject to his administrative supervision and control, under your direction, but 
that supervision and control will be confined within the narrowest limits consistent 
with the requirement that the powers of government in the municipalities and 
departments shall be honestly and effectively exercised and that law and order and 
individual freedom shall be maintained. 

Alllegislative rules and orders, establishments of government, and appointments 
to office by the Commission will take effect immediately, or at such times as they 
shall designate, subject to your approval and action upon the coming in of the 
Commission’s reports, which are to be made from time to time as their action is 
taken. Wherever civil governments are constituted under the direction of the 
Commission such military posts, garrisons, and forces will be continued for the 
suppression of insurrection and brigandage and the maintenance of law and order 
as the Military Commander shall deem requisite, and the military forces shall be at 
all times subject, under his orders, to the call of the civil authorities for the main- 
tenance of law and order and the enforcement of their authority. 

In the establishment of municipal governments the Commission will take as the 
basis of their work the governments established by the Military Governor under 
his order of August 8, 1899, and under the report of the board constituted by the 
Military Governor by his order of January 29, 1900, to formulate and report a plan 
of municipal government, of which His Honor Cayetano Arellano, President of 
the Audiencia, was chairman, and they will give to the conclusions of that board 
the weight and consideration which the high character and distinguished abilities 
of its members justify. 

In the constitution of departmental or provincial governments they will give 
especial attention to the existing government of the island of Negros, constituted, 
with the approval of the people of that island, under the order of the Military 
Governor of July 22, 1899, and after verifying, so far as may be practicable. the 
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reports of the successful working of that government they will be guided by the 
experience thus acquired so far as it may be applicable to the condition existing in 
other portions of the Philippines. ‘They will avail themselves, to the fullest degree 
practicable, of the conclusions reached by the previous Commission to the Philip- 
pines. 

In the distribution of powers among the governments organized by the Com- 
mission, the presumption is always to be in favor of the smaller subdivision, so that 
all the powers which can properly be exercised by the municipal government shall 
be vested in that government, and all the powers of a more general character which 
can be exercised by the departmental government shall be vested in that govern- 
ment, and so that in the governmental system, which is the result of the process, 
the central government of the islands, following the example of the distribution of 
the powers between the States and the National Government of the United States, 
shall have no direct administration except of matters of purely general concern, and 
shall have only such supervision and control over local governments as may be nece 
essary to secure and enforce faithful and efficient administration by local officers. 

The many different degrees of civilization and varieties of custom and capacity 
among the people of the different islands preclude very definite instruction as to 
the part which the people shall take in the selection of their own officers; but these 
general rules are to be observed: That in all cases the municipal officers, who ad- 
minister the local affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that 
wherever officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any way, na- 
tives of the islands are to be preferred, and if they can be found competent and 
willing to perform the duties, they are to receive the offices in preference to any 
others. 

It will be necessary to fill some offices for the present with Americans which 
after a time may well be filled by natives of the islands. As soon as practicable a 
system for ascertaining the merit and fitness of candidates for civil office should be 
put in force. An indispensable qualification for all offices and positions of trust 
and authority in the islands must be absolute and unconditional loyalty to the 
United States, and absolute and unhampered authority and power to remove and 
punish any officer deviating from that standard must at all times be retained in the 
hands of the central authority of the islands. 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which they are 
authorized to prescribe the Commission should bear in mind that the govern- 
ment which they are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction, or for the 
expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to 
conform to their customs, their habits, and even heir prejudices, to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of just and 
effective government. NE 

At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, and the people of the 
islands should be made plainly to understand, that there are certain great princi- 
ples of government which have been made the basis of our governmental system 
which we deem essential to the rule of law and the maintenance of individual 
freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been denied the experience pos- 
3essed by us; that there are also certain practical rules of government which we 
have found to be essential to the preservation of these great principles of liberty 
and law, and that these principles and these rules of government must be estab- 
lished and maintained in their islands for the sake of their liberty and happiness, 
however much they may conflict with the customs or laws of procedure with which 
they are familiar. 

It is evident that the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands fully 
appreciates tht importance of these principles and rules, and they will inevitably 
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within a short time command universal assent. Upon every division and branch 
of the government of the Philippines, therefore, must be imposed these inviolable 
rules: 

That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; that private property shall not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation; that in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense; that excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted; that no person shall be put twice in jeopardy 
for the same offense, or be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself; that the right to be secure against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated; that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime; that no bill of attainder or ex-fost-facto law shall 
be passed; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances; that no law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shail forever be allowed. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to make a thorough investigation into the 
titles to the large tracts of land held or claimed by individuals or by religious 
orders; into the justice of the claims and complaints made against such landholders 
by the people of the island or any part of the people, and to seek by wise 
and peaceable measures a just settlement of the controversies and redress of 
wrongs which have caused strife and bloodshed in the past. Inthe performance of 
this duty the Commission is enjoined to see that no injustice is done; to have regard 
for substantial rights and equity, disregarding technicalities so far as substantial 
right permits, and to observe the following rules: 

That the provision of the Treaty of Paris pledging the United States to the pro- 
tection of all rights of property in the islands, and as well the principle of our own 
Government which prohibits the taking of private property without due process of 
law, shall not be violated; that the welfare of the people of the islands, which 
should be a paramount consideration, shall be attained consistently with this rule 
of property right; that if it becomes necessary for the public interest of the people 
of the islands to dispose of claims to property which the Commission finds to be 
not lawfully acquired and held disposition shall be made thereof by due legal pro- 
cedure, in which there shall be full opportunity for fair and impartial hearing and 
judgment; that if the same public interests require the extinguishment of property 
rights lawfully acquired and held due compensation shall be made out of the public 
treasury therefor; that no form of religion and no minister of religion shall be 
forced wpon any community or upon any citizen of the islands; that, upon the 
other hand, no minister of religion shall be interfered with or molested in following 
his calling, and that the separation between State and Church shall be real, entire, 
and absolute. 

It will be the duty of the Commission to promote and extend, and, as they find 
occasion, to improve the system of education already inaugurated by the military 
authorities. In doing this they should regard as of first importance the extension 
of a system of primary education which shall be free to all, and which shall tend 
to fit the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary avocations of a. 
civilized community. This instruction should be given in the first instance in every 
part of the islands in the language of the people. In view of the great number of 
languages spoken by the different tribes, it is especially important to the prosperity 
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of the islands that a common medium of communication may be established, and 
it is obviously desirable that this medium should be the English language. Especial 
attention should be at once given to affording full opportunity to all the people of 
the islands to acquire the use of the English language. 

It may be well that the main changes which should be made in the system of 
faxation and in the body of the laws under which the people are governed, except 
such changesas have already been made by the military government, should be 
relegated to the civil government which is tc be established under the auspices of 
the Commission. It will, however, be the duty of the Commission to inquire dili- 
gently as to whether there are any further changes which ought not to be delayed, 
and if so, they are authorized to make such changes subject to your approval. In 
doing so they are to bear in mind that taxes which tend to penalize or repress in- 
dustry and enterprise are to be avoided; that provisions for taxation should be 
simple, so that they may be understood by the people; that they should affect the 
fewest practicable subjects of taxation which will serve for the general distribution 
of the burden. 

The main body of the laws which regulate the rights and obligations of the peo- 
ple should be maintained with as little interference as possible. Changes made 
should be mainly in procedure, and in the criminal laws to secure speedy and im- 
partial trials, and at the same time effective administration and respect for individ. 
ual rights. 

In dealing with the uncivilized tribes of the islands the Commission should adopt 
the same course followed by Congress in permitting the tribes of our North American 
Indians to maintain their tribal organization and government, and under which 
many of those tribes are now living in peace and contentment, surrounded by a 
civilization to which they are unable or unwilling to conform. Such tribal govern- 
ments should, however, be subjected to wise and firm regulation, and, without 
undue or petty interference, constant and active effort should be exercised to pre- 
vent barbarous practices and introduce civilized customs. 

Upon all officers and employees of the United States, both civil and military, 
should be impressed a sense of the duty to observe not merely the material but the 
personal and social rights of the people of the islands, and to treat them with the same 
courtesy and respect for their personal dignity which the people of the United States 
are accustomed to require from each other. 

The articles of capitulation of the city of Manila on the 13th of August, 1898, 
concluded with these words: 

“This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious worship, its educational 
establishments, and its private property of all descriptions, are placed under the 
special safeguard of the faith and honor of the American Army.” 

I believe that this pledge has been faithfully kept. As high and sacred an obli- 
gation rests upon the Government of the United States to give protection for prop- 
erty and life, civil and religious freedom, and wise, firm, and unselfish guidance in 
the paths of peace and prosperity to all the people of the Philippine Islands. I 
charge this Commission to labor for the full performance of this obligation, which 
concerns the honor and conscience of their country, in the firm hope that through 
their labors all the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands may come to look back 
with gratitude to the day when God gave victory to American armsat Manila and 
set their land under the sovereignty and the protection of the people of the United 
States. 


Coincidently with the entrance of the Commission upon its labors 
I caused to be issued by General MacArthur, the Military Governor 
of the Philippines, on June 21, 1900, a proclamation of amnesty in 
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generous terms, of which many of the insurgents took advantage, 
among them a number of important leaders. 

This Commission, composed of eminent citizens representing the 
diverse geographical and political interests of the country, and 
bringing to their task the ripe fruits of long and intelligent service 
in educational, administrative, and judicial careers, made great prog- 
ress from the outset. As early as August 21, 1900, it submitted a 
preliminary report, which will be laid before the Congress, and from 
which it appears that already the good effects of returning order are 
felt; that business, interrupted by hostilities, is improving as peace 
extends; that a larger area is under sugar cultivation than ever be- 
fore; that the customs revenues are greater than at any time during 
the Spanish rule; that economy and efficiency in the military admin- 
istration have created a surplus fund of $6,000,000, available for 
needed public improvements; that a stringent civil-service law is in 
preparation; that railroad communications are expanding, opening 
up rich districts, and that a comprehensive scheme of education is 
being organized. 

Later reports from the Commission show yet more encouraging 
advance toward insuring the benefits of liberty and good government 
to the Filipinos, in the interest of humanity and with the aim of 
building up an enduring, self-supporting, and self-administering com- 
munity in those far eastern seas. I would impress upon the Congress 
that whatever legislation may be enacted in respect to the Philippine 
Islands should be along these generous lines. The fortune of war 
has thrown upon this nation an unsought trust which should be un- 
selfishly discharged, and devolved upon this Government a moral as 
well as material responsibility toward these millions whom we have 
freed from an oppressive yoke. 

I have on another occasion called the Filipinos ‘‘ the wards of the 
nation.” Our obligation as guardian was not lightly assumed; it 
must not be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all te 
benefit those who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty 
so to treat them that our flag may be no less beloved in the moun- 
tains of Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it 
is at home, that there as here it shall be the revered symbol of lib- 
erty, enlightenment, and progress in every avenue of development 

The Filipinos are a race quick to learn and to profit by knowledge 
He would be rash who, with the teachings of contemporaneous his- 
tory in view, would fix a limit to the degree of culture and advance- 
ment yet within the reach of these people if our duty toward them be 
faithfully performed. 


The civil government of Puerto Rico provided for by the act of 
the Congress approved April 12, 1990, is in successful operation The 
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coutts have been established. The Governor and his associates, 
working intelligently and harmoniously, are meeting with com- 
mendable success. 

On the 6th of November a general election was held in the island 
for members of the Legislature, and the body elected has been called 
to convene on the first Monday of December. 

I recommend that legislation be enacted by the Congress conferring 
upon the Secretary of the Interior supervision over the public lands 
in Puerto Rico, and that he be directed to ascertain the location and 
quantity of lands the title to which remained in the Crown of Spain 
at the date of cession of Puerto Rico to the United States, and that 
appropriations necessary for surveys be made, and that the methods 
of the disposition of such lands be prescribed by law. 


On the 25th of July, 1900, I directed that a call be issued for an 
election in Cuba for members of a constitutional convention to frame 
‘a constitution as a basis for a stable and independent government in 
the island. In pursuance thereof the Military Governor issued the 
following instructions: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, by its joint resolution of April 20, 
1898, declared — 

“‘That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

‘“«That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people;” 

And whereas, the people of Cuba have established municipal governments, 
deriving their authority from the suffrages of the people given under just and equal 
laws, and are now ready, in like manner, to proceed to the establishment of a gen- 
eral government which shall assurne and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
control over the island: 

Therefore, it is ordered that a general election be held in the island of Cuba on 
the third Saturday of September, in the year nineteen hundred, to elect delegates 
to a convention to meet in the city of Havana at twelve o’clock noon on the first 
Monday of November, in the year nineteen hundred, to frame and adopt a consti- 
tution for the people of Cuba, and as a part thereof to provide for and agree with 
the Government of the United States upon the relations to exist between that 
Government and the Government of Cuba, and to provide for the election oy the 
people of officers under such constitution and the transfer of goverament to the 
officers so elected. 

The election will be held in the several voting precincts of the island under, ang 
pursuant to, the provisions of the electoral law of April 18, 1900, and the amend- 
ments thereof. 


The election was held on the 15th of September, and the conven- 
tion assembled on the sth of November, 1900, and is now in session. 

In calling the convention to order, the Military Governor of Cuba 
made the following statement: 
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As Military Governor of the island, representing the President of the United 
States, I call this convention to order. 

It will be your duty, first, to frame and adopt a constitution for Cuba, and when 
that has been done to formulate what in your opinion ought to be the relations 
between Cuba and the United States. 

The constitution must be adequate to secure a stable, orderly, and free govern: 
ment. 

When you have formulated the relations which in your opinion ought to exist 
between Cuba and the United States the Government of the United States will 
doubtless take such action on its part as shall lead to a final and authoritative 
agreement between the people of the two countries to the promotion of their com- 
mon interests. 

All friends of Cuba will follow your deliberations with the deepest interest, 
earnestly desiring that you shall reach just conclusions, and that by the dignity, 
individual self-restraint, and wise conservatism which shall characterize your pro- 
ceedings the capacity of the Cuban people for representative government may be 
signally illustrated. 

The fundamental distinction between true representative government and dic- 
tatorship is that in the former every representative of the people, in whatever 
office, confines himself strictly within the limits of his defined powers. Without 
such restraint there can be no free constitutional government. 

Under the order pursuant to which you have been elected and convened you 
have no duty and no authority to take part in the present government of the island. 
Your powers are strictly limited by the terms of that order. 


When the convention concludes its labors I will transmit to the 


Congress the constitution as framed by the convention for its consid- 
eration and for such action as it may deem advisable. 


I renew the recommendation made in my special message of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1899, as to the necessity for cable communication between 
the United States and Hawaii, with extension to Manila. Since then 
circumstances have strikingly emphasized this need. Surveys have 
shown the entire feasibility of a chain of cables which at each stop- 
ping place shall touch on American territory, so that the system shall 
be under our own complete control. Manila once within telegraphic 
reach, connection with the systems of the Asiatic coast would open 
increased and profitable opportunities fora more direct cable route 
from our shores to the Orient than is now afforded by the trans-At- 
lantic, continental, and trans-Asian lines. I urge attention to this 
important matter. 


The present strength of the Army is 100,000 men —65,000 regu- 
ars and 35,000 volunteers. Under the act of March 2, 1899, on the 
30th of June next the present volunteer force will be discharged 
and the Regular Army will be reduced to 2,447 officers and 29,025 en- 
listed men. 

In 1888 a Board of Officers convened by President Cleveland 
adopted a comprehensive scheme of coast-defense fortifications which 
involved the outlay of something over one hundred million dollars 
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This plan received the approval of the Congress, and since then reg- 
ular appropriations have been made and the work of fortification 
has steadily progressed. 

More than sixty millions of dollars have been invested in a great 
number of forts and guns, with all the complicated and scientific 
machinery and electrical appliances necessary for their use. The 
proper care of this defensive machinery requires men trained in its 
use. The number of men necessary to perform this duty alone is 
ascertained by the War Department, at a minimum allowance, to be 
18,420. 

There are fifty-eight or more military posts in the United States 
other than the coast-defense fortifications. 

The number of these posts is being constantly increased by the 
Congress. More than $22,000,000 have been expended in building 
and equipment, and they can only be cared for by the Regular Army. 
The posts now in existence and others to be built provide for accom- 
modations for, and if fully garrisoned require, 26,000 troops. Many 
of these posts are along our frontier or at important strategic points, 
the occupation of which is necessary. 

We have in Cuba between 5,000 and 6,000 troops. For the pres. 
ent our troops in that island cannot be withdrawn or materiaily 
diminished, and certainly not until the conclusion of the labors of 
the constitutional convention now in session and a government pro- 
vided by the new constitution shall have been established and its sta- 
bility assured. 

In Puerto Rico we have reduced the garrisons to 1,636, which in- 
cludes 879 native troops. There is no room for further reduction 
here. 

We will be required to keep a considerable force in the Philippine 
Istands for some time to come. From the best information obtain- 
able we will need there for the immediate future from 45,000 to 60,- 
ooo men. Iam sure the number may be reduced as the insurgents 
shall come to acknowledge the authority of the United States, of 
which there are assuring indications. 

It must be apparent that we will require an army of about 60,000, 
and that during present conditions in Cuba and the Philippines the 
President should have authority to increase the force to the present 
number of 100,000. Included in this number authority should be 
given to raise native troops in the Philippines up to 15,000, which 
the Taft Commission believe will be more effective in detecting and 
suppressing guerrillas, assassins, and ladrones than our own soldiers. 

The full discussion of this subject by the Secretary of War in his 
annual report is called to your earnest attention. 

I renew the recommendation made in my last annual message that 
the Congress provide a special medal of honor for the volunteers, 
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regulars, sailors, and marines on duty in the Philippines who vol. 
untarily remained in the service after their terms of enlistment had 
expired. 

I favor the recommendation of ‘the Secretary of War for the detail 
of officers from the line of the Army when vacancies occur in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, Inspector-General’s Department, 
Quartermaster’s Department, Subsistence Department, Pay Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department, and Signal Corps. 

The Army cannot be too highly commended for its faithful and 
effective service in active military operations in the field and the 
difficult work of civii administration. 


The continued and rapid growth of the postal service is a sure 
index of the great and increasing business activity of the country. 
Its most striking new development is the extension of rural free 
delivery. This has come almost wholly within the last year. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1899-1900 the number of routes in 
operation was only 391, and most of these had been running less 
than twelve months. On the 15th of November, 1900, the number 
had increased to 2,614, reaching into forty-four States and Terri- 
tories, and serving a population of 1,801,524. The number of appli- 
cations now pending and awaiting action nearly equals all those 
granted up to the present time, and by the close of the current 
- fiscal year about 4,000 routes will have been established, providing 
for the daily delivery of mails at the scattered homes of about three 
and a half millions of rural population. 

This service ameliorates the isolation of farm life, conduces to 
good roads, and quickens and extends the dissemination of general 
information. Experience thus far has tended to allay the appre- 
hension that it would be so expensive as to forbid its general adop- 
tion or make it a serious burden. Its actual application has shown 
that it increases postal receipts, and can be accompanied by reduc- 
“ons in other branches of the service, so that the augmented reve- 
nues and the accomplished savings together materially reduce the 
net cost. The evidences which point to these conclusions are pre- 
sented in detail in the annual report of the Postmaster-General, 
which with its recommendations is commended to the consideration 
of the Congress. The full development of this special service, how- 
ever, requires such a large outlay of money that it should be under- 
taken only after a careful study and thorough understanding of all 
that it involves. 


Very efficient service has been rendered by the Navy in connection 
with the insurrection in the Philippines and the recent disturbance 
in China. 
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A very satisfactory settlement has been made of the long-pending 
question of the manufacture of armor plate. A reasonable price 
has been secured and the necessity for a Government armor plant 
avoided. 

I approve of the recommendations of the Secretary for new ves- 
sels and for additional officers and men which the required increase 
of the Navy makes necessary. I commend to the favorable action of 
_ the Congress the measure now pending for the erection of a statue to 
the memory of the late Admiral David D. Porter. I commend also 
the establishment of a national naval reserve and of the grade of 
vice-admiral. Provision should be made, as recommended by the 
Secretary, for suitable rewards for special merit. Many officers who 
rendered the most distinguished service during the recent war with 
Spain have received in return no recognition from the Congress. 


The total area of public lands as given by the Secretary of the 
Interior is approximately 1,071,881,662 acres, of which 917,135,880 
acres are undisposed of and 154,745,782 acres have been reserved 
for various purposes. The public lands disposed of during the year 
amount to 13,453,887.96 acres, including 62,423.09 acres of Indian 
lands, an increase of 4,271,474.80 over the preceding year. The 
total receipts from the sale of public lands during the fiscal year 
were $4,379,758.10, an increase of $1,309,620.76.over the preceding 
year. 

The results obtained from our forest policy have demonstrated its 
wisdom and the necessity in the interest of the public for its con- 
tinuance and increased appropriations by the Congress for the carry- 
ing on of the work. On June 30, 1900, there were thirty-seven 
forest reserves, created by Presidential proclamations under section 
24 of the act of March 3, 1891, embracing an area of 46,425,529 
acres. 

During the past year the Olympic Reserve, in the State of Wash- 
ington, was reduced 265,040 acres, leaving its present area at 1,923,- 
840 acres. The Prescott Reserve, in Arizona, was increased from 
10,240 acres to 423,680 acres, and the Big Horn Reserve, in Wy- 
oming, was increased from 1,127,680 acres to 1,180,800 acres. A 
new reserve, the Santa Ynez, in California, embracing an area of 
145,000 acres, was created during this year. On October 10, 1900, 
the Crow Creek Forest Reserve, in Wyoming, was created, with an 
area of 56,320 acres. 


At the end of the fiscal year there were on the pension roll 993,529 
names, a net increase of 2,o10 over the fiscal year 1899. The num- 
ber added to the rolls during the year was 45,344. The amount dis- 
bursed for Army pensions during the year was $134,700,597.24 and 
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for Navy pensions $3,761,533-41, a total of $138, 462,130.65, leaving 
an unexpended balance of $5,542,768.25 to be covered into the Treas- 
ury, which shows an increase over the previous year’s expenditure 
of $107,077.70. There were 684 names added to the rolls during 
the year by special acts passed at the first session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 

The act of May 9, 1900, among other things provides for an exten- 
sion of income to widows pensioned under said act to $250 per annum. 
The Secretary of the Interior believes that by the operations of this 
act the number of persons pensioned under it will increase and the 
increased annual payment for pensions will be between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. 

The Government justly appreciates the services of its soldiers and 
sailors by making pension payments liberal beyond precedent to them, 
their widows and orphans. 


There were 26,540 letters patent granted, including reissues and 
designs, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900; 1,660 trade- 
marks, 682 labels, and 93 prints registered. The number of patents 
which expired was 19,988. The total receipts for patents were 
$1, 358,228.35. The expenditures were $1,247,827.58, showing a sur- 
plus of $110,400.77. 


The attention of the Congress is called to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior touching the necessity for the further establish- 
ment of schools in the Territory of Alaska, and favorable action is 
invited thereon. 


Much interesting information is given in the report of the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii as to the progress and development of the islands 
during the period from July 7, 1898, the date of the approval of the 
joint resolution of the Congress providing for their annexation, up 
to April 30, 1900, the date of the approval of the act providing a 
government for the Territory, and thereafter. 

The last Hawaiian census, taken in the year 1896, gives a total 
population of 109,020, of which 31,019 were native Hawaiians. The 
number of Americans reported was 8,485. The results of the Fed- 
eral census, taken this year, show the islands to have a total popula- 
tion of 154,001, showing an increase over that reported in 1896 of 
44,981, OF 41.2 per cent. 

There has been marked progress in the educational, agricultural, 
and railroad development of the islands. 

In the Territorial act of April 30, 1900, section 7 of said act re- 
peals Chapter 34 of the Civil Laws of Hawaii whereby the Govern- 
ment was to assist in encouraging and developing the agricultural 
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resources of the Republic, especially irrigation. The Governor of 
Hawaii recommends legislation looking to the development of such 
water supply as may exist on the public lands, with a view of pro- 
moting land settlement. The earnest consideration of the Congress 
is invited to this important recommendation and others, as embodied 
in the report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The Director of the Census states that the work in connection with 
the Twelfth Census is progressing favorably. This national under- 
taking, ordered by the Congress each decade, has finally resulted in 
the collection of an aggregation of statistical facts to determine the 
industrial growth of the country, its manufacturing and mechanical 
resources, its richness in mines and forests, the number of its agri- 
culturists, their farms and products, its educational and religious 
opportunities, as well as questions pertaining to sociological condi- 
tions. 

The labors of the officials in charge of the Bureau indicate that the 
four important and most-desired subjects, namely, population, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and vital statistics, will be completed within 
the limit prescribed by the law of March 3, 1899. 

The field work incident to the above inquiries is now practically 
finished, and as a result the population of the States and Territories, 
including the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska, has been announced, 
The growth of population during the last decade amounts to ovet 
13,000,000, a greater numerical increase than in any previous census 
in the history of the country. 

-Bulletins will be issued as rapidly as possible giving the population 
by States and Territories, by minor civil divisions. Several an- 
nouncements of this kind have already been made, and it is hoped 
that the list will be completed by January 1. Other bulletins giving 
the results of the manufacturing and agricultural inquiries will be 
given to the public as rapidly as circumstances will admit. 

The Director, while confident of his ability to complete the differ- 
ent branches of the undertaking in the allotted time, finds himself 
embarrassed by the lack of a trained force properly equipped for 
statistical work, thus raising the question whether in the interest of 
economy and a thorough execution of the census work there should 
not be retained in the Government employ a certain number of ex- 
perts not only to aid in the preliminary organization prior to the 
taking of the decennial census, but in addition to have the advantage 
in the field and office work of the Bureau of trained assistants to 
facilitate the early completion of this enormous undertaking. 

I recommend that the Congress at its present session apportion 
representation among the several States as provided by the Consti- 
tution. 
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The Department of Agriculture has been extending its work dur. 
ing the past year, reaching farther for new varieties of seeds and 
plants; co-operating more fully with the States and Territories in 
research along useful lines; making progress in meteorological work 
relating to lines of wireless telegraphy and forecasts for ocean-going 
vessels; continuing inquiry as to animal disease; looking into the 
extent and character of food adulteration; outlining plans for the 
care, preservation, and intelligent harvesting of our woodlands; 
studying soils that producers may cultivate with better knowledge 
of conditions, and helping to clothe desert places with grasses suitable 
to our arid regions. Our island possessions are being considered 
that their peoples may be helped to produce the tropical products 
now so extensively brought into the United States. Inquiry into 
methods of improving our roads has been active during the year; 
help has been given to many localities, and scientific investigation of 
material in the States and Territories has been inaugurated. Irri- 
gation problems in our semiarid regions are receiving careful and 
increased consideration. 

An extensive exhibit at Paris of the products of agriculture has 
made the peoples of many countries more familiar with the varied 
products of our fields and their comparative excellence. 

The collection of statistics regarding our crops is being improved 
and sources of information are being enlarged, to the end that pro- 
ducers may have the earliest advices regarding crop conditions. 
There has never been a time when those for whom it was estab- 
lished have shown more appreciation of the services of the Depart- 
ment. 


In my annual message of December 5, 1898, I called attention to 
the necessity for some amendment of the alien contract law. There 
still remain important features of the rightful application of the 
eight-hour law for the benefit of labor and of the principle of arbi- 
tration, and I again commend these subjects to the careful attention 
of the Congress. 


That there may be secured the best service possible in the Philip- 
pine Islands, I have issued, under date of November 30, 1g00, the 
following order: 


The United States Civil Service Commission is directed to render such assist- 
ance as may be practicable to the Civil Service Board, created under the act of the 
United States Philippine Commission, for the establishment and maintenance of 
an honest and efficient civil service in the Philippine Islands, and for that purpose 
to conduct examinations for the civil service of the Philippine Islands, upon the 
request of the Civil Service Board of said islands, under such regulations as may 
be agreed upon by the said Board and the said United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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The Civil Service Commission is greatly embarrassed in its work 
for want of an adequate permanent force for clerical and other assist- 
ance. Its needs are fully set forth in its report. I invite attention 
to the report, and especially urge upon the Congress that this im- 
portant bureau of the public service, which passes upon the quali- 
fications and character of so large a number of the officers and 
employees of the Government, should be supported by all needed 
appropriations to secure promptness and efficiency. 


Iam very much impressed with the statement made by the heads 
of all the Departments of the urgent necessity of a hall of public 
records. In every departmental building in Washington, so far as I 
am informed, the space for official records is not only exhausted, but 
the walls of rooms are lined with shelves, the middle floor space of 
many rooms is filled with file cases, and garrets and basements, which 
were never intended and are unfitted for their accommodation, are 
crowded with them. Aside from the inconvenience there is great 
danger, not only from fire, but from the weight of these records upon 
timbers not intended for their support. There should be a separate 
building especially designed for the purpose of receiving and pre- 
serving the annually accumulating archives of the several Executive 
Departments. Such a hall need not be a costly structure, but 
should be so arranged as to admit of enlargement from time to 
time. I urgently recommend that the Congress take early action in 
this matter. 


Itransmit to the Congress a resolution adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association concerning the proposed cele- 
bration of John Marshall Day, February 4, 1901. Fitting exercises 
have been arranged, and it is earnestly desired by the committee 
that the Congress may participate in this movement to honor the 
memory of the great jurist. 


The transfer of the Government to this city is a fact of great his- 
torical interest. Among the people there is a feeling of genuine 
pride in the Capital of the Republic. 

It is a matter of interest in this connection that in 1800 the popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia was 14,093; to-day it is 278,718. 
The population of the city of Washington was then 3,210; to-day it 
is 218,196. 

The Congress having provided for ‘‘an appropriate national cele- 
bration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Establishment of the 
Seat of the Government in the District of Columbia,” the committees 
authorized by it have prepared a programme for the izth of Decem- 
ber, 1900, which date has been selected as the anniversary day. 
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Deep interest has been shown in the arrangements for the celebration 
by the members of the committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, the committee of Governors appointed by the President, 
and the committees appointed by the citizens and inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia generally. The programme, in addition to a 
reception and other exercises at the Executive Mansion, provides 
commemorative exercises to be held jointly by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and 
a reception in the evening at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in honor 
of the Governors of the States and Territories. 


In our great prosperity we must guard against the danger it invites 
of extravagance in Government expenditures and appropriations; 
and the chosen representatives of the people will, I doubt not, fur- 
nish an example in their legislation of that wise economy which in a 
season of plenty husbands forthe future. In this era of great busi- 
ness activity and opportunity caution is not untimely. It will not 
abate, but strengthen, confidence. It will not retard, but promote, 
legitimate industrial and commercial expansion. Our growing power 
brings with it temptations and perils requiring constant vigilance to 
avoid. It must not be used to invite conflicts, nor for oppression, 
but for the more effective maintenance of those principles of equality 
and justice upon which our institutions and happiness depend. Let 
us keep always in mind that the foundation of our Government is 
liberty; its superstructure peace. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 4, 1900. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, copy of a letter 
from the Commissioner-General of the United States to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900, of November 17, 1900, giving a detailed statement of 
the expenditures of the commission for the year ended November 15, 
1900. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, rgo0. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the report from the Secretary of State and ac- 
companying papers relating to the claim against the United States of 
the Russian subject, Gustav Isak Dahlberg, master and principal 
owner of the Russian bark Hans, based on his wrongful and illegal 
arrest and imprisonment by officers of the United States District Court 
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for the southern district of Mississippi, and, in view of the opinion 
expressed by the Department of Justice that the said arrest and deten- 
tion of the complainant were wrongful and without the authority of 
law, I recommend the appropriation by Congress of the sum of $5,000 
to reimburse the master and owners of the vessel for all losses and 
damages incurred by reason of his said wrongful and illegal arrest and 
detention. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 6, rgoo. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with ac- 
companying papers, in relation to the lynching, in La Salle County, 
Tex., on October 5, 1895, of Florentino Suaste, a Mexican citizen. 

Following the course pursued in the case of the lynching of three 
Italian subjects at Hahnville, La., on August 8, 1896, and in that of 
the lynching of the Mexican citizen, Luis Moreno, at Yreka, Cal., in 
August, 1895, I recommend the appropriation by Congress, out of 
humane consideration, and without reference to the question of liability 
of the Government of the United States, of the sum of $2,000, to be 
paid by the Secretary of State to the Government of Mexico, and by 
that Government distributed to the heirs of the above-mentioned 
Florentino Suaste. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 3, Toor. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In reply to a resolution of the Senate of December 19, 1900, directing 
the Secretary of War ‘‘to transmit to the Senate the report of Abraham 
L,. Lawshe, giving in detail the result of his investigations, made under 
the direction of the War Department, into the receipts and expenditures 
of Cuban funds,” the Senate is informed that for the reasons stated in 
the accompanying communication from the Secretary of War, dated 
December 28, 1900, it is not deemed compatible with the public interest 
to transmit the report to the Senate at this time. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 16, roor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in which he presents a preliminary report 
of investigations upon the forests of the southern Appalachian Moun- 
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tain region. Upon the basis of the facts established by this investiga- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture recommends the purchase of land for 
a national forest reserve in western North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
and adjacent States. I commend to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress the reasons upon which this recommendation rests. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 25, Igor. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


For the information of the Congress and with a view to such action 
on its part as it may deem wise and appropriate I transmit a report of 
the Secretary of War, made to me under date of January 24, 1901, 
containing the reports of the Taft commission, its several acts of legis- 
lation, and other important information relating to the conditions and 
immediate wants of the Philippine Islands. 

I earnestly recommend legislation under which the government of the 
islands may have authority to assist in their peaceful industrial develop- 
ment in the directions indicated by the Secretary of War. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 29, rg9or. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State relating to 
the treaty between the United States and Spain, signed at Washington, 
November 7, 1900, providing for the cession of any and all islands of 
the Philippine Archipelago lying outside of the lines described in Article 
III of the treaty of peace of December 10, 1808. 

I recommend the appropriation by Congress during the present ses- 
sion of the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of 
carrying out the obligations of the United States under the treaty. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 29, roor. 
To the Congress: aise 
I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State relating to 
the lynching of two Italian subjects at Tallulah, La., on July 20, 1899. 
I renew the recommendation made in my annual message to the 
Congress on December 3, 1900, that in accordance with precedent Con- 
gress make gracious provision for indemnity to the families of the vic- 
tims in the same form as heretofore. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, January 29, 190l. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State 
accompanying the Commercial Relations of the United States for the 
year 1900, being the annual and other reports of consular and diplo- 
matic officers upon the industries anc commerce of foreign countries, 
_with particular reference to the growing share of the United States in 
international trade. The advance in the general efficiency of our con- 
sular service in promoting trade, which was noted in my message of March 
I, 1900, transmitting the reports for 1899, was even more marked than 
last year. The promptitude with which the reports of the consuls are 
printed and distributed, the generous recognition which is being in- 
creasingly accorded by our business interests to the practical value of 
their efforts for enlarging trade, and the continued testimony of com- 
petent foreign authorities to the general superiority of their commercial 
work, have naturally had a stimulating effect upon its consular corps as 
a whole, and experience in the discharge of their duties adds greatly to 
their efficiency. It is gratifying to be able to state that the improve- 
ment in the service, following closely upon the steady progress in 
expediting the publication of reports, has enabled the Department of 
State this year to submit the annual reports a month in advance of the 
usual time, and to make them as nearly as possible a contemporaneous 
picture of the trade of the world. In view of the great importance of 
these reports to our producers, manufacturers, exporters, and business 
interest generally, I cordially approve the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State that Congress shall authorize the printing as heretofore of 
an edition of 10,000 copies of the summary, entitled ‘‘ Review of the 
World’s Commerce,’”’ and of 5,000 copies of Commercial Relations (in- 
cluding this summary), to be distributed by the Department of State. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


ExEcutTIvVE Mansion, February 14, rgor. 
To the Senate and Flouse of Representatives: 

During our recent war with Spain the United States naval force on the 
North Atlantic Station was charged with varied and important duties, 
chief among which were the maintenance of the blockade of Cuba, aid- 
ing the army, and landing troops and in subsequent operations, and par- 
ticularly in the pursuit, blockade, and destruction of the Spanish 
Squadron under Admiral Cervera. 

This naval campaign, embracing objects of wide scope and grave re- 
sponsibilities, was conducted with great ability on the part of the 
commander-in-chief, and of the officers and enlisted men under his 
command. It culminated in the annihilation of the Spanish fleet in the 
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battle of July 3, 1898, one of the most memorable naval engagements 
in history. 

The result of this battle was the freeing of our Atlantic coast from 
the possibilities to which it had. been exposed from Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, and the termination of the war upon the seas. 

I recommend that, following our national precedents, especially that 
in the case of Admiral Dewey and the Asiatic Squadron, the thanks of 
Congress be given to Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, United States 
Navy, and to the officers and men under his command for highly dis- 
tinguished conduct in conflict with the enemy, and in carrying on the 
blockade and naval campaign on the Cuban coast, resulting in the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Santiago de Cuba July 3, 1898. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 22, rgol. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress and with a 
view to its publication in suitable form, if such action is deemed desir- 
able, a special report of the United States Board on Geographic Names, 
relating to geographic names in the Philippine Islands, and invite at- 
tention to the recommendation of the Board: 

‘““That in addition to the usual number, there be printed 15,000 
copies : 2,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and 10,000 copies for distribution by 
the Board to the Executive Departments and the public.’’ 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 26, root. 
To the Congress: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, in connection 
with my message of January 29, 1901, relative to the lynching of cer- 
tain Italian subjects at Tallulah, La., a report by the Secretary of State 
touching a claim for $5,000 presented by the Italian ambassador at 
Washington on behalf of Guiseppe Defina, on account of his being 
obliged to abandon his home and business. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, February 28, rgot. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith, in pursuance of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1898 (U.S. Stat. L., vol. 30, pp. 645, 646), the report of Mr 
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Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner-general of the United States to the 
International Exposition held at Paris, France, during the year 1900. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 1, rgor. 
To the louse of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 3204, entitled 
‘‘An act to refer certain claims for Indian depredations to the Court of 
Claims.”’ 

General relief has been extended to citizens who have lost property 
by reason of Indian depredations by the act of March 3, 1891, confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine such 
cases. That act provides for payment for damages growing out of 
depredations committed by any Indian or Indians belonging to a band, 
tribe, or nation in amity with the United States, excluding from con- 
sideration all claims which originated during the existence of actual 
hostilities between the United States and the Indian tribe. 

In making this discrimination the act of 1891 follows the general 
principle which has been asserted in all general legislation which has 
ever been enacted for the payment of claims for property destroyed by 
Indians. The first act which promised such indemnity, that of May 19, 
1796, contained the. same restriction, and it was reported in every sub- 
sequent general act of Congress dealing with the subject. This policy, 
which has been clearly manifested from the beginning, is in accord with 
the recognized principle that the nation is not liable for damage to the 
private property of its citizens caused by the act of the public enemy. 
This statute has been thoroughly considered by the Court of Claims 
and by the Supreme Court and its interpretation fixed, and it has been 
declared to be in accord not only with the policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed through the legislation of the century, but with the general 
principles of international law. 

I am informed that the records of the Court of Claims show that the 
claims of four of the five beneficiaries named in the present bill have 
been presented to that court under the general law and decided ad- 
versely, the court having held that a state of war existed between the 
United States and the Sioux Indians in the year 1862 when the claims 
arose. The remaining claim, which originated under the same circum- 
stances and at the same time, would, of course, be subject to the same 
defense if presented. 

The bill provides that these claims shall be sent back to the Court of 
Claims for trial according to the principles and rules which governed 
the commission appointed under the act of February 16, 1863. That 
act which was a special act relating to losses occurring during the 
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hostilities of the previous year, did not, of course, impose the require- 
ment of amity, the claims allowed by the commission being paid out of 
the funds belonging to the hostile Indians sequestered by the statute. 
The effect of this bill, if it became a law, would be to provide for the 
payment out of the Treasury of the United States of these claims which 
were not presented for payment out of the Indian funds and which have 
been rejected by the courts under the general law. ‘There are many 
hundreds of cases, aggregating a large amount claimed, which have 
been filed in the Court of Claims, but which are excluded from its 
jurisdiction for the same reason which necessitated the dismissal of the 
petitions filed by these claimants. There is no legal obligation on the 
part of the United States, and no promise, express or implied, for the 
payment of such claims. 

The measure of governmental liability is fulfilled by the passage of 
the act of March 3, 1891, and the prompt payment of the judgments 
rendered thereunder. To single out for payment a few claims of this 
large class to the exclusion of all others would, in my judgment, be 
unjust; and such action would also with reason be cited as a precedent 
for extending governmental aid in all similar cases. 

For the reasons given I am constrained to withhold my approval 
from the bill. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 1, rgor. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in response 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives of February 19, 1901, 
requesting him to furnish that body ‘‘all the information in the posses- 
sion of the State Departnient relating to the shipment of horses and 
mules from New Orleans in large numbers for the use of the British 


army in the war in South Africa.’’ 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 2, roor. 
To the House of Representatives: 
_I return herewith, without approval, House bill No. 321, entitled 
‘““ An act for the relief of the legal representative of Samuel Tewksbury, 
deceased.”’ 

This bill provides for the payment to the legal representative of Sam- 
uel Tewksbury, late of Scranton, Allegheny County, Pa., the sum of 
$5,697 in full compensation for the use and occupation by the United 
States Government of the brick building and premises owned by him 
in the city of Scranton, Pa., as a depot or barracks for United States 
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troops by the Provost Marshal of the United States from June, 1862, 
to June, 1865, inclusive. 

The records of the War Department show that about April 26, 1865, 
Col. J. G. Johnson, Chief Quartermaster, forwarded to the office of the 
Quartermaster-General a claim of Samuel Tewksbury for use of a build- 
ing at Scranton, Pa., from February 24, 1864, to February 3, 1865, 
stated at $1,133.33, and damage to said building at $1,400, total 
$2,533.33. . 

In forwarding these papers Colonel Johnson states as follows: 


In the spring of 1864 Mr. Samuel Tewksbury presented to me through his agents 
a claim against the United States Government for use of the premises mentioned in 
the enclosed account accompanying the papers. 

I learn from Mr. S. N. Bradford, Provost Marshal of the Twelfth District of 
Pennsylvania at Scranton, that lodgings were furnished to persons in military serv- 
ice at that place by Gardiner and Atkinson undera contract with the Provost Mar- 
shal, also that the contractors rented the building used for the above purpose from 
Mr. Tewksbury. 

Considering it a matter entirely between that gentleman and his tenants, Messrs, 
Gardiner and Atkinson, I at that time refused to take any action in the matter what- 
ever. 


The claim was again submitted to the office of the Quartermaster- 
General on September 30, 1865, by Major W. B. Lane, and was re- 
turned on May 1, 1866, with the information that the United States had 
already paid for lodging of the troops under the control of the Provost 
Marshal at Scranton, Pa., during the time for which charge for rent 
is made. 

The claimant was referred to the officer or person by whom the build- 
ing was taken for compensation for its use. No other record of this 
case is found in the War Department, although it will be observed that 
the bill covers a period from June, 1862, to June, 1865, inclusive, while 
the claim as originally presented to the War Department was for occu- 
pancy of the building at Scranton, Pa., from February 24, 1864, to 
February 3, 1865. 

It thus appears that when this claim was originally presented it was 
examined by the proper representative of the Government, and was re- 
jected; that no such use and occupation as the United States Govern- 
ment had of claimant’s building was under a contract between the 
Government and the tenants of claimant, and that payment therefor 
was duly made by the Government. Now after a lapse of some thirty- 
seven years the period of use and occupation covered by the claim has 
increased threefold, and the compensation asked therefor has more than 
doubled. Under the circumstances of this case I do not feel at liberty 
to approve the bill. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S SECOND INAUG- 
URAL ADDRESS. 


My Fellow-Citizens: 

When we assembled here on the 4th of March, 1897, there was 
great anxiety with regard‘to our currency and credit. None exists 
now. ‘Then our Treasury receipts were inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent obligations of the Government. Now they are sufficient for all 
public needs, and we have a surplus instead of adeficit. Then I felt 
constrained to convene the Congress in extraordinary session to de- 
vise revenues to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government. Now 
I have the satisfaction to announce that the Congress just closed has 
reduced taxation in the sum of $41,000,000. Then there was deep 
solicitude because of the long depression in our manufacturing, min- 
ing, agricultural, and mercantile industries and the consequent dis- 
tress of our laboring population. Now every avenue of production 
is crowded with activity, labor is well employed, and American prod. 
ucts find good markets at home and abroad. 

Our diversified productions, however, are increasing in such un- 
precedented volume as to admonish us of the necessity of still further 
enlarging our foreign markets by broader commercial relations. For 
this purpose reciprocal trade arrangements with other nations should 
in liberal spirit be carefully cultivated and promoted. 

The national verdict of 1896 has for the most part been executed. 
Whatever remains unfulfilled is a continuing obligation resting with 
undiminished force upon the Executive and the Congress. But for- 
tunate as our condition is, its permanence can only be assured by 
sound business methods and strict economy in national administra. 
tion and legislation. We should not permit our great prosperity to 
lead us to reckless ventures in business or profligacy in public ex. 
penditures. While the Congress determines the objects and the sum 
of appropriations, the officials of the executive departments are re- 
sponsible for honest and faithful disbursement, and it should be 
their constant care to avoid waste and extravagance. 

Honesty, capacity, and industry are nowhere more indispensable 
. than in publicemployment. These should be fundamental requisites 
to original appointment and the surest guaranties against removal. 

Four years ago we stood on the brink of war without the people 
knowing it and without any preparation or effort at preparation for 
the impending peril. I did all that in honor could be done to avert 
the war, but without avail. It became inevitable; and the Congress 
at its first regular session, without party division, provided money 
in anticipation of the crisis and in preparation to meet it. It came. 
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SECOND INAUGURATION OF McKINLEY 


The pathos of McKinley’s death is emphasized by this photograph. In 
March he left the White House and journeyed through streets lined with 
acclaiming people, to a ceremony of investiture representing the highest 
honor achievable by an American citizen. In September, he who was trusted 
and beloved to a degree never witnessed since the death of Lincoln, died by 
the hand of an assassin. 

As a President, McKinley’s record includes the restoration of the pro- 
tective tariff system; the just and humane, but vigorous, prosecution of a 
war; a generous participation in the settlement of China’s difficulties, by 
which the Nation won not only the gratitude of China, but the respect of the 
world; and a cautious and conscientious reorganization of the shattered 
governments of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. The article 
‘*McKinley, William,’”’ in the encyclopedic index is a brief narrative of his 
administration. 

His private life was so pure, his personality so lovable, his conduct during 
suffering so noble, and the whole tenor of his thought so humbly Christian, 
that when the grave closed over his corpse the whole nation grieved. 
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The result was signally favorable to American arms and in the high- 
est degree honorable to the Government. It imposed upon us obli- 
gations from which we cannot escape and from which it would be 
dishonorable to seek escape. We are now at peace with the world, 
and it is my fervent prayer that if differences arise between us and 
other powers they may be settled by peaceful arbitration and that 
hereafter we may be spared the horrors of war. 

Intrusted by the people for a second time with the office cf Presi. 
dent, I enter upon its administration appreciating the great re- 
sponsibilities which attach to this renewed honor and commission, 
promising unreserved devotion on my part to their faithful discharge 
and reverently invoking for my guidance the direction and favor of 
Almighty God. I should shrink from the duties this day assumed if 
I did not feel that in their performance I should have the co-operation 
of the wise and patriotic men of all parties. It encourages me for 
the great task which I now undertake to believe that those who 
voluntarily committed to me the trust imposed upon the Chief 
Executive of the Republic will give to me generous support in my 
duties to ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend, the Constitution of the 
United States” and to ‘‘care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
The national purpose is indicated through a national election. It is 
the constitutional method of ascertaining the public will. When 
once it is registered it is a law to us all, and faithful observance 
should follow its decrees. 

Strong hearts and helpful hands are needed, and, fortunately, we 
have them in every part of our beloved country. We are reunited. 
Sectionalism has disappeared. Division on public questions can no 
longer be traced by the war maps of 1861. These old differences 
less and less disturb the judgment. Existing problems demand the 
thought and quicken the conscience of the country, and the responsi- 
bility for their presence, as well as for their righteous settlement, 
rests upon us all—no more upon me than upon you. There are 
some national questions in the solution of which patriotism should 
exclude partisanship. Magnifying their difficulties will not take 
them off our hands nor facilitate their adjustment. Distrust of the 
capacity, integrity, and high purposes of the American people will 
not be an inspiring theme for future political contests. Dark pic- 
tures and gloomy forebodings are worse than useless. These only 
becloud, they do not help to point the way of safety and honor, 
‘‘Hope maketh not ashamed.” The prophets of evil were not the 
builders of the Republic, nor in its crises since have they saved or 
served it. The faith of the fathers was a mighty force in its creation, 
and the faith of their descendants has wrought its progress and fur- 
nished its defenders. They are obstructionists who despair, and who 
would destroy confidence in the ability of our people to solve wisely 
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and for civilization the mighty problems resting upon them. The 
American people, intrenched in freedom at home, take their love for 
it with them wherever they go, and they reject as mistaken and un- 
worthy the doctrine that we lose our own liberties by securing the 
enduring foundations of liberty to others. Our institutions will not 
deteriorate by extension, and our sense of justice will not abate 
under tropic suns in distant seas. As heretofore, so hereafter will 
the nation demonstrate its fitness to administer any new estate which 
evetits devolve upon it, and in the fear of God will ‘‘take occasion by 
the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet.” If there are 
those among us who would make our way more difficult, we must 
not be disheartened, but the more earnestly dedicate ourselves to the 
task upon which we have rightly entered. The path of progress is 
seldom smooth. New things are often found hard to do. Our 
fathers found them so. We find them so. They are inconvenient. 
They cost us something. But are we not made better for the effort 
and sacrifice, and are not those we serve lifted up and blessed? 

We will be consoled, too, with the fact that opposition has con- 
fronted every onward movement of the Republic from its opening 
hour until now, but without success. The Republic has marched on 
and on, and its step has exalted freedom and humanity. We are 
undergoing the same ordeal as did our predecessors nearly a century 
ago. We are following the course they blazed. They triumphed. 
Will their successors falter and plead organic impotency in the 
nation? Surely after 125 years of achievement for mankind we will 
not now surrender our equality with other powers on matters funda- 
mental and essential to nationality. With no such purpose was the 
nation created. In no such spirit has it developed its full and inde- 
pendent sovereignty. We adhere to the principle of equality among 
ourselves, and by no act of ours will we assign to ourselves a sub- 
ordinate rank in the family of nations. 

My fellow-citizens, the public events of the past four years have 
gone into history. They are too near to justify recital. Some of 
them were unforeseen; many of them momentous and far-reaching 
in their consequences to ourselves and our relations with the rest of 
the world. The part which the United States bore so honorably in 
the thrilling scenes in China, while new to American life, has been 
‘in harmony with its true spirit and best traditions, and in dealing 
with the results its policy will be that of moderation and fairness. 

We face at this moment a most important question —that of the 
future relations of the United States and Cuba. With our near 
neighbors we must remain close friends. The declaration of the 
purposes of this Government in the resolution of April 20, 1898, must 
be made good. Ever since the evacuation of the island by the army 
of Spain the Executive, with all practicable speed, has been assisting 
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its people in the successive steps necessary to the establishment of a 
free and independent government prepared to assume and perform 
the obligations of international law which now rest upon the United 
States under the treaty of Paris. The convention elected by the 
people to frame a constitution is approaching the completion of its 
labors. The transfer of American control to the new government is 
of such great importance, involving an obligation resulting from our 
intervention and the treaty of peace, that I am glad to be advised by 
the recent act of Congress of the policy which the legislative branch 
of the Government deems essential to the best interests of Cuba and 
the United States. The principles which led to our intervention re- 
quire that the fundamental law upon which the new government 
rests should be adapted to secure a government capable of perform- 
ing the duties and discharging the functions of a separate nation, of 
observing its international obligations of protecting life and property, 
insuring order, safety, and liberty, and conforming to the established 
and historical policy of the United States in its relation to Cuba. 

The peace which we are pledged to leave to the Cuban people 
must carry with it the guaranties of permanence. We became spon- 
sors for the pacification of the island, and we remain accountable to 
the Cubans, no less than to our own country and people, for the re- 
construction of Cuba as a free commonwealth on abiding foundations 
of right, justice, liberty, and assured order. Our enfranchisement 
of the people will not be completed until free Cuba shall ‘‘ be a real- 
ity, not a name; a perfect entity, not a hasty experiment beatae 
within itself the SURES of failure.” 

While the treaty of peace with Spain was ratified on the 6th of 
February, 1899, and ratifications were exchanged nearly two years 
ago, the Congress has indicated no form of government for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It has, however, provided an army to enable the 
Executive to suppress insurrection, restore peace, give security to 
the inhabitants, and establish the authority of the United States 
throughout the archipelago. It has authorized the organization of 
native troops as auxiliary to the regular force. It has been advised 
from time to time of the acts of the military and naval officers in the 
islands, of my action in appointing civil commissions, of the instruc- 
tions with which they were charged, of their duties and powers, of 
their recommendations, and of their several acts under executive 
commission, together with the very complete general information 
they have submitted. These reports fully set forth the conditions, 
past and present, in the islands, and the instructions clearly show the 
principles which will guide the Executive until the Congress shall, 
as it is required to do by the treaty, determine ‘‘ the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants.” The Congress having 
added the sanction of its authority to the powers already possessed 
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and exercised by the Executive under the Constitution, thereby leav- 
ing with the Executive the responsibility for the government of the 
Philippines, I shall continue the efforts already begun until order 
shall be restored throughout the islands, and as fast as conditions 
permit will establish local governments, in the formation of which 
the full co-operation of the people has been already invited, and 
when established will encourage the people to administer them. The 
settled purpose, long ago ‘proclaimed, to afford the inhabitants of the 
islands self-government as fast as they were ready for it will be pur- 
sued with earnestness and fidelity. Already something has been 
accomplished in this direction. The Government’s representatives, 
civil and military, are doing faithful and noble work in their mission 
of emancipation and merit the approval and support of their coun- 
trymen. The most liberal terms of amnesty have already been 
communicated to the insurgents, and the way is still open for those who 
have raised their arms against the Government for honorable submis- 
sion tits authority. Our countrymen should not be deceived. We are 
not waging war against the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. A 
portion of them are making war against the United States. By far 
the greater part of the inhabitants recognize American sovereignty 
and welcome it as a guaranty of order and of security for life, prop- 
erty, liberty, freedom of conscience, and the pursuit of happiness. 
To them full protection will be given. They shall not be abandoned. 
We will not leave the destiny of the loyal millions in the islands to 
the disloyal thousands who are in rebellion against the United States. 
Order under civil institutions will come as soon as those who now 
break the peace shall keep it. Force will not be needed or used 
when those who make war against us shall make it no more. May 
it end without further bloodshed, and there be ushered in the reign 
of peace to be made permanent by a government of liberty under law! 
MARCH 4, 1901. 
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PROCLAMATIONS. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the United 
States should be convened in extra session at twelve o’clock on the 
15th day of March, 1897, to receive such communication as may be 
made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary oc- 
casion requires the Congress of the United States to convene in extra 
session at the Capitol in the city of Washington on the 15th day of 
March, 1897, at twelve o’clock, noon, of which all persons who shall 
at that time be entitled to act as members thereof, are hereby required 
to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Washing- 

ton the 6th day of March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
[SEAL.] sand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hundred and twenty-first. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President : 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


In remembrance of God’s goodness to us during the past year, which 
has been so abundant, ‘‘let us offer unto Him our thanksgiving and 
pay our vows unto the Most High.’’ Under His watchful providence 
industry has prospered, the conditions of labor have been improved, the 
rewards of the husbandman have been increased, and the comforts of 
our homes multiplied. His mighty hand has preserved peace and pro- 
tected the nation. Respect for law and order has been strengthened, 
love of free institutions cherished, and all sections of our beloved coun- 
try brought into closer bonds of fraternal regard and generous co- 

operation. 

For these great benefits it is our duty to praise the Lord in a spirit of 
humility and gratitude and to offer up to Him our most earnest suppli- 
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cations. ‘That we may acknowledge our obligation as a people to Him 
who has so graciously granted us the blessings of free government and 
material prosperity, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States, do hereby designate and. set apart Thursday, the twenty-fifth 
day of November, for national thanksgiving and prayer, which all of 
the people are invited to observe with appropriate religious services in 
their respective places of worship. On this day of rejoicing and 
domestic reunion let our prayers ascend to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift for the continuance of His love and favor to us, that 
our hearts may be filled with charity and good will, and we may be 
ever worthy of His beneficent concern. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of October, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
{[seAL.] seven, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas satisfactory proof has been given me that vessels of the 
United States in ballast which proceed to Mexico with the object of de- 
voting themselves to pearl fishery and fishing on the Mexican coasts or 
for the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail or of 
loading cattle, wood, or any other Mexican product and which shall go 
directly to ports open to general commerce so that thence they may be 
dispatched to their destination, and steam vessels of the United States 
are exempted from tonnage duties in Mexican ports; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the act of Con- 
_ gress approved July 24, 1897, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to suspend discriminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and 
commerce,” do hereby declare and proclaim that from and after the date 
of this, my proclamation, Mexican vessels in ballast which proceed to 
the United States with the object of fishing on the coast thereof or for 
the purpose of receiving and carrying passengers and mail or of loading 
cattle, wood, or any other product of the United States and which shall 
go directly to ports open to general commerce so that thence they may 
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be despatched to their destination, and Mexican steam vessels shall be 
exempted from the payment of the tonnage duties imposed by section 
4219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
And this proclamation shall remain in force and effect until otherwise 
ordered by the President of the United States. 
In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 12th day of November, in 
. the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[sHAL.] seven, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a joint resolution passed by the Congress and approved 
April 20, 1898,* and communicated to the Government of Spain, it was 
demanded that said Government at once relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and the President of the United 
States was directed and empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States and to call into the actual service of the 
United States the militia of the several States to such extent as might 
be necessary to carry said resolution into effect; and 

Whereas in carrying into effect said resolution the President of the 
United States deems it necessary to set on foot and maintain a blockade 
of the north coast of Cuba, including all ports on said coast between 
Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port of Cienfuegos, on the south 
coast of Cuba: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
in order to enforce the said resolution, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that the United States of America have instituted and will maintain a 
blockade of the north coast of Cuba, including ports on said coast be- 
tween Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port of Cienfuegos, on the 
south coast of Cuba, aforesaid, in pursuance of the laws of the United 
States and the law of nations applicable to such cases. An efficient 
force will be posted so as to prevent the entrance and exit of vessels 
from the ports aforesaid. Any neutral vessel approaching any of said 


* See pp. 6297-6208, 
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ports or attempting to leave the same without notice or knowledge of 
the establishment of such blockade will be duly warned by the com- 
mander of the blockading forces, who will indorse on her register the 
fact and the date of such warning, where such indorsement was made; 
and if the same vessel shall again attempt to enter any blockaded port 
she will be captured and sent to the nearest and convenient port for 
such proceedings against her and her cargo as prize as may be deemed 
advisable. . ; 
Neutral vessels lying in any of said ports at the time of the establish- 
ment of such blockade will be allowed thirty days to issue therefrom. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of April, 
[seau.] A. D., 1898, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: ; 
JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a joint resolution of Congress was approved on the 2oth day 
of April, 1898,* entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution for the recognition of the 
independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government 
of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, 
and directing the President of the United States to use the land and 
naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect; ’’ 
and 

Whereas by an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide for tem- 
porarily increasing the military establishment of the United States in 
time of war, and for other purposes,’’ approved April 22, 1898, the 
President is authorized, in order to raise a volunteer army, to issue his 
proclamation calling for volunteers to serve in the Army of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, 
and deeming sufficient occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth, 
and hereby do call forth, volunteers to the aggregate number of 125,000 
in order to carry into effect the purpose of the said resolution, the same 


* See pp. 6297-6298, 
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to be apportioned, as far as practicable, among ihe several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia according to population and to 
serve for two years unless sooner discharged. The details for this object 
will be immediately communicated to the proper authorities through the 
War Department. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 23d day of April; 
{seAL.]° A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 25, 1898,* it is de- 
clared that war exists and that war has existed since the 21st day of 
April, A. D. 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Spain; and 

Whereas, it being desirable that such war should be conducted upon 
principles in harmony with the present views of nations and sanctioned 
by their recent practice, it has already been announced that the policy 
of this Government will be not to resort to privateering, but to adhere 
to the rules of the Declaration of Paris: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution 
and the laws, do hereby declare and proclaim: ; 

1. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the exception of con- 
traband of war. 

2. Neutral goods not contraband of war are not liable to confiscation 
under the enemy’s flag. 

3. Blockades in order to be binding must be effective. 

4. Spanish merchant vessels in any ports or places within the United 
States shall be allowed till May 21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their 
cargoes and departing from such ports or places; and such Spanish 
merchant vessels, if met at sea by any United States ship, shall be per- 
mitted to continue their voyage if on examination of their papers it 
shall appear that their cargoes were taken on board before the expira- 
tion of the above term: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 

*See p. 6348. 
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apply to Spanish vessels having on board any officer in the military or 
naval service of the enemy, or any coal (except such as may be neces- 
sary for their voyage), or any other article prohibited or contraband of 
war, or any dispatch of or to the Spanish Government. 

5. Any Spanish merchant vessel which prior to April 21, 1898, shall 
have sailed from any foreign port bound for any port or place in the 
United States shall be permitted to enter such port or place and to dis- 
charge her cargo, and afterwards forthwith to depart without molesta- 
tion; and any such vessel, if met at sea by any United States ship, shall 
be permitted to continue her voyage to any port not blockaded. 

6. The right of search is to be exercised with strict regard for the 
rights of neutrals, and the voyages of mail steamers are not to be inter- 
fered with except on the clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of 
law in respect of contraband or blockade. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington on the 26th day of April, 
[seaL.] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
AtvEy A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes.’’ 
‘‘That the President of the United States may, from time to time, set 
apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
_ the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there is 
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hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public Res- 
ervation all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and be- 
ing situate in the Territory of Arizona, and within the boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twelve (12), Township 
thirteen (13) North, Range three (3) West, Gila and Salt River Merid- 
ian, Arizona; thence southerly along the range line to the point for 
the southeast corner of Section twenty-five (25), said Township; 
thence westerly along the unsurveyed section line to the point for the 
southwest corner of Section twenty-eight (28), said Township; thence 
northerly alone the unsurveyed section line to the point for the north- 
west corner of Section nine (9), said Township; thence easterly along 
the unsurveyed and surveyed section line to the northeast corner of 
Section twelve (12), said Township, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or 
location was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 
[szAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINL#Y. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas an act of Congress was approved on the 25th day of April, 
1898,* entitled ‘‘An act declaring that war exists between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Spain;’’ and 

Whereas by an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide for tem, 
porarily increasing the military establishment of the United States in 
time of war and for other purposes,’’ approved April 22, 1898, the 
President is authorized, in order to raise a volunteer army, to issue his 
proclamation calling for volunteers to serve in the Army of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, and 
deeming sufficient occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth, and 
hereby do call forth, volunteers to the aggregate number of 75,000 in 
addition to the volunteers called forth by my proclamation of the 23d of 
April, in the present year,+ the same to be apportioned, as far as prac- 
ticable, among the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia according to population and to serve for two years unless 
sooner discharged. The proportion of each arm and the details of 
enlistment or organization will be made known through the War 
Department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 25th day of May, 
[sEAL.] A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-second. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY.» 
By the President: 


WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
“An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,”’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States nay, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 

*See p. 6348. tSee po. 6473-6474. 
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any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government. for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the Territory of New Mexico, within 
the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the Territory of New Mexico, known as ‘‘’The 
Pecos River Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of January 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, are hereby so changed and 
enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the Territory of New Mexico, and within the 
boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

. Beginning at the southwest corner of Township seventeen (17) 
North, Range thirteen (13) East, New Mexico Principal Meridian, New 
Mexico; thence easterly along the Fourth (4th) Standard Parallel 
North, to its intersection with the west boundary line of the Las Vegas 
Grant; thence northerly along the west boundary lines of the Las Vegas 
and Mora Grants to the point of intersection with the southeast bound- 
ary line of the Rancho del Rio Grande Grant; thence along the boundary 
line of said grant in a southwesterly direction to the most southerly 
point thereof; thence southerly to the line of the Santa Barbary Grant; 
thence southeasterly and southerly to the southeast corner thereof ; 
thence westerly along the south boundary line of said grant to the 
southwest corner thereof, and continuing westerly to the east boundary 
line of the Las Trampas Grant; thence in a general southwesterly direc- 
tion following the boundary lines of the Las Trampas, Las Truchas, 
and San Fernando Santiago Grants to the point of intersection with the 
unsurveyed range line between Ranges ten (10) and eleven (11) East; 
thence southerly along the range line to the point for the southwest corner 
of Section eighteen (18), Fractional Township sixteen (16) North, Range 
eleven (11) East; thence easterly along the unsurveved section line to 
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the point for the southeast corner of Section thirteen (13), said town- 
ship; thence northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of 
Township seventeen (17) North, Range eleven (11) East; thence east- 
erly along the township line to the southeast corner of Township 
eighteen (18) North, Range twelve (12) East; thence southerly along 
the range line to the southwest corner of Township seventeen (17) 
North, Range thirteen (13) East, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the forces and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or loca- 
tion was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of May, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 
{sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun. 
dred and twenty-second. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


J. B. Moors, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
"A PROCLAMATION. 


_ Whereas pursuant to section 3 of the act of Congress approved July 
24, 1897, entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States,’’ the Governments of 
the United States and of the French Republic have in the spirit of 
amity, and with a desire to improve their commercial relations, entered 
into a Commercial Agreement in which reciprocal and equivalent con- 
cessions have been in the judgment of the President secured according 
to the provisions of said section, whereby the following articles of com- 
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merce, being the products and manufactures of the United States, are 
to be admitted into France on and after the rst day of June, 1808, at 
the minimum rate of duty, not exceeding the rates respectively appear- 
ing in the following table, namely: 


Gannlediimeatsie rs: OEM rsers fecha tiat taste fe cen taierters 15 francs per 100 kilogs, 
Table fruits, fresh: 


Lemons, oranges, cedrats and their varieties not 


PUCMUONEADE ie is etnies Gee ecco s ats ik kB 5 ee ce a 
Wianad arin orans esas, Asus: aati c Re le te piahcteh fees Io ee GE is “ 
OMIMON CADE PLANES bo a)a bss vn Alonso vs doe cvs oe 8 “ Rh Ge GG 
Apples and pears: 

TOKE UNS els es 2 do Se. aise econ eee 2 BC <toamace “< 
Hor cider and Perry.cal. cox lcs eho were TA5Or ves GG sa Ge Se 
Other fruits except hothouse grapes and fruits..... 3 cs US< GG “ 
Fruits dried*or pressed (excluding raisins) : 
Apples and pears : 
iBloye ave ea OS, AAG AW ane See eee em Ae. aK) oe Bs 6 
BORCIAer AUUGDEITY accor) its claeenas es 4 rT aa 
BE IELIR OSS Fe Meg ayeMNey aes ote Mees each UOT cor aras autos ede ee Io ee Ce SG 
OLBCRRERUIES Tce raed ey yar Rees cine ite Rae 5 wt ay 6 
Som ONewOOUS wlOOSE mS shiek seis ke es On 650 vs ae cs a 
Sawed or squared timber 80 mm. or more in thick- 

PLCSS Pra ietare Pescara tech hit BUS ri he eeuete wt sav aetleke> Gebay* I ss eee Ke 
Squared or sawed lumber exceeding 35 mm. and 

less that So mists in thickmess 4.) 05 ose sees. ee 2 Sins 6 “ 
Wood sawed 35 mm. or less in thickness ..... TEST bee (ek OG.) “ 

YP yAVaes 0) (YO) SI ecstacy eo Oa eae 47 5 aia Got O at 
SIVES 56.26 diode dO 55 6 ce Ae rae ee arent eerie On. 750. Com race Ge 
ISOS orbly cok ve DE eb s OO OIE OORT EA ai Sinn ean roa 30 ve pie <6 
Apples and pears crushed, or cut and dried ........... Te 5Ou ce Ges iC « 
Manufactured and prepared Pork meats............... 5c fs RS 6 
Agardtandeitsicompound see iy aaneac dace: sanlecls sree «fats 25 “ Ue “ 


Therefore, in further execution of the provisions of said section it is 
hereby declared that on and after the 1st day of June, 1898, and during 
the continuance in force of the Agreement aforesaid, and until other- 
wise declared, the imposition and collection of the duties heretofore 
imposed and collected upon the following named articles, the products 
of France, by virtue of said act are hereby suspended, and in place 
thereof the duties shall be imposed and collected thereon according to 
the provisions of said section 3 as follows: 

On argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, five per centum ad 
valorem. 

On brandies, or other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or 
other materials, one dollar and seventy-five cents per proof gallon. 

On paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and 
statuary, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

It is further declared that the rates of duty heretofore imposed and 
collected on still wines and vermuth, the product of France, under the 
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provisions of the United States Tariff Act of 1897 are conditionally sus: 
pended, and in place thereof shall be imposed and collected on and after 
the 1st day of June next as follows, namely: 

On still wines and vermuth, in.casks, thirty-five cents per gallon; in 
bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing each 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles 
or jugs containing each not more than one pint, oue dollar and twenty- 
five cents per case, and any excess beyond these quantities found in 
such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of four cents per pint or 
fractional part thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be 
assessed upon the bottles or jugs. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William McKinley, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the above stated modifica- 
tions of the customs duties of the respective countries to be made public 
for the information of the citizens of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 30th day of May, one thousand 

eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
[seAL.] of the United States of America the one hundred and twenty- 
second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, for the reasons set forth in my proclamation of April 22, 
1898,* a blockade of the ports on the northern coast of Cuba from Car- 
denas to Bahia Honda, inclusive, and of the port of Cienfuegos, on the 
south coast of Cuba, was declared to have been instituted; and 

Whereas it has become desirable to extend the blockade to other 
Spanish ports: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare and proclaim that in addition to the blockade of the . 
ports specified in my proclamation of April 22, 1898, the United States 
of America has instituted and will maintain an effective blockade of all 
the ports on the south coast of Cuba from Cape Frances to Cape Cruz, 
inclusive, and also of the port of San Juan, in the island of Puerto 
Rico. 


* See pn, 6472-6473. 
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Neutral vessels lying in any of the ports to which the blockade is by 
the present proclamation extended will be allowed thirty days to issue 
therefrom with cargo. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the et 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of June, A. D., 
[SEAL.] 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
J. B. Moors, 
Acting Secretary of Staite. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AM#EICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled 
‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of California, known as ‘‘the Pine 
Mountain and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of 
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March second, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, are hereby so 
changed and enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces, or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the State of California, and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at the northwest corner of fractional Township twelve (12) 
North, Range thirty (30) West, San Bernardino Base and Meridian, 
California; thence southerly along the range line to the southwest 
corner of said fractional township; thence westerly along the township 
line to the northwest corner of Section three (3), Township eleven (11) 
North, Range thirty-one (31) West; thence southerly along the section 
line to the southwest corner of Section twenty-two (22), said township; 
thence westerly along the section line to the northwest corner of Section 
thirty (30), said township; thence southerly along the range line be- 
tween Ranges thirty-one (31) and thirty-two (32) West, to the north- 
ern boundary of the rancho Sisquoc; thence in a general southeasterly 
direction along the boundaries of the ranchos Sisquoc, La Laguna, 
Cafiada de los Pinos or College Rancho, Tequepis, San Marcos, and Los 
Prietos y Najalayegua, to the range line between Ranges twenty-four 
(24) and twenty-five (25) West; thence southerly along said range line 
to the southeast corner of Township five (5) North, Range twenty-five 
(25) West; thence easterly along the township line between Townships 
four (4) and five (5) North, to the western boundary of the rancho 
Temascal; thence along the western, northern, and eastern boundary 
of said rancho to its intersection with the northern boundary of the 
rancho San Francisco; thence along the northern and eastern boundary 
of said rancho to its southeast corner and continuing southerly to the 
northern boundary of the Ex Mission de San Fernando Grant; thence 
along the northern boundary of said grant to its intersection with the 
range line between Ranges fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) West; thence 
northerly along said range line to the northeast corner of Section 
twenty-four (24), Township four (4) North, Range fifteen (15) West; 
thence easterly along the section line to the southeast corner of Section 
thirteen (13), Township four (4) North, Range thirteen (13) West; 
thence northerly along the range line to the southwest corner of Towns 
ship five (5) North, Range twelve (12) West; thence easterly along 
the township line to the southeast corner of said township; thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of Section twelve 
(12) of said township; thence westerly along the section line to the 
northwest corner of Section seven (7), said township; thence northerly 
along the range line to the First (1st) Standard Parallel North; thence 
westerly along the First (1st) Standard Parallel North to the southeast 
corner of Township six (6) North, Range thirteen (13) West; thence 
northerly along the range line to the northeast corner of Section thir- 
teen (13), said township; thence westerly along the section line to the 
northwest corner of Section thirteen (13), Township six (6) North, 
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Range fourteen (14) West; thence northerly along the section line to 
the northeast corner of Section two (2), said township; thence westerly 
along the township line to the northwest corner of Section four (4), 
said township; thence northerly along the section line to the northeast 
corner of Section five (5), Township seven (7) North, Range fourteen 
(14) West; thence westerly along the township line to the northwest 
corner of fractional Section one (1), Township seven (7) North, Range 
seventeen (17) West; thence northerly along the section iine to the 
intersection with the southern boundary of the rancho La Ljiebre; 
thence northwesterly along the boundaries of the ranchos La Liebre 
and Los Alamos y Agua Caliente to the township line between ‘Town- 
ships eight (8) and nine (g) North; thence westerly along said town- 
ship line to the southeast corner of Township nine (9g) North, Range 
twenty-two (22) West; thence northerly along the township line to the 
northeast corner of said township; thence westerly along the township 
line to the intersection with the southern boundary of the rancho Cuy- 
ama; thence westerly and northwesterly along the southern boundaries of 
the ranchos Cuyama to the Eighth (8th) Standard Parallel South; thence 
westerly along said parallel to the northwest corner of fractional Town- 
ship twelve (12) North, Range thirty (30) West, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all irrigation 
rights and lands lawfully acquired therefor and all lands which may have 
been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal entry or covered 
by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United States Land 
Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made pursuant to 
law, and the statutory period within which to make entry or filing of 
record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located and held ac- 
cording to the laws of the United States and rules and regulations not 
in conflict therewith; 

Provided, that this exception shall not continue to apply to any par- 
ticular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, or claimant continues 
to comply with the law under which the entry, filing, settlement, or loca- 
tion was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or make 
settlement upon.the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 29th day of June, in the year of 

our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and 
[sHAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-second. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
J. B. Moorg, 
Acting Secretary of Stats, 
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By tae PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas satisfactory proof has been given to me that no tonnage ot 
light-house dues or any equivalent tax or taxes whatever are imposed 
upon vessels of the United States in the port of Copenhagen, in the 
Kingdom of Denmark; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section eleven 
of the act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An Act to abolish certain fees for 
official services to American vessels, and to amend the laws relating to 
shipping commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels, and for other 
purposes,” approved June nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six, and in virtue of the further act amendatory thereof, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to amend the laws relating to navigation and for othe 
purposes,’’ approved April four, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, do hereby declare and proclaim that from and after thé 
date of this, my Proclamation, shall be suspended the collection of the 
whole of the tonnage duty which is imposed by said section elever 
of the act approved June nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six, upon vessels entered in the ports of the United 
States directly from the port of Copenhagen, in the Kingdom of Den- 
mark, 

Provided, that there shall be excluded from the benefits of the sus- 
pension hereby declared and proclaimed, the vessels of any foreign 
country in whose ports the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed 
on vessels of the United States, or the import or export duties on 
their cargoes, are in excess of the fees, dues, or duties imposed on 
the vessels of such country or on the cargoes of such vessels; but 
this proviso shali not be held to be inconsistent with the special regu- 
lation by foreign countries of duties and other charges on their own 
vessels, and the cargoes thereof, engaged in their coasting trade, or 
with the existence between such countries and other States of recip- 
rocal stipulations founded on special conditions and equivaients, and 
thus not within the treatment of American vessels under the most 
favored nation clause in treaties between the United States and such 
countries. 

And the suspension hereby declared and proclaimed shall continue so 
long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States and their cargoes, shall be continued in the said port of 
Copenhagen and no longer. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and 
(amar. ] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas in the opening of the Cherokee Outlet, pursuant to section 
ten, of the act of Congress, approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, the lands known as the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
Saline Reserves, were excepted from settlement in view of three leases 
made by the Cherokee Nation prior to March third, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, under authority of the act of Congress, approved 
August seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-two; 

And whereas it appears that said leases were never approved as pro- 
vided by law; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section ten of said act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, do hereby declare and make 
known that all the lands in said saline reserves, as described in a proc-: 
lamation dated August nineteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, 
are hereby restored to the public domain and will be disposed of under 
the laws of the United States relating to public lands in said Cherokee 
Outlet, subject to the policy of the Government in disposing of saline 
lands. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27th day of July, in the 

year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[seat.] eight, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a protocol concluded and signed August 12, 1898,% by 
William R. Day, Secretary of State of the United States, and His Ex- 
cellency Jules Cambon, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of France at Washington, respectively representing for 
this purpose the Government of the United States and the Government 
_ of Spain, the United States and Spain have formaity agreed upon the 
terms on which negotiations for the establishment of peace between the 
two countries shall be undertaken; and 

Whereas it is in said protocol agreed that upon its conclusion and sig- 
nature hostilities between the two countries shall be suspended and that 
notice to that effect shall be given as soon as possible by each Govern- 
ment to the commanders of its military and naval forces: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
do, in accordance with the stipulations of the protocol, declare and pro- 
claim on the part of the United States a suspension of hostilities and do 
hereby command that orders be immediately given through the proper 
channels to the commanders of the military and naval forces of the 
United States to abstain from all acts inconsistent with this proclama- 
tion. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 12th day of August, 
{sEAL.] A.D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Wr11amM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


By THe PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED States of AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
** An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 


*See p. 032%. 
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forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
with timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, 
as public reservations, and the President shall, by public proclama- 
tion, declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits 
thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘ An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscai year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any Executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ’’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming, within the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered 
with timber, and it appears that the public good would be promoted by 
setting apart and reserving said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of South Dakota, known as ‘‘ The 
Black Hills Forest Reserve,’ created by proclamation of February 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, are hereby so 
changed and enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces or 
parcels of land lying and being situate in the States of South Dakota 
and Wyoming, and within the boundaries particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of Township five (5) South, 
Range five (5) East, Black Hills Meridian, South Dakota; thence north- 
erly to the northeast corner of said township; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section thirty-three (33), Township four (4) South, 
Range six (6) East; thence northerly to the southeast corner of Sec- 
tion nine (9g), said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
Section twelve (12), said township; thence northerly along the range 
line to the northeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Township one (1) 
North, Range six (6) East; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section two 
(2), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section twenty- 
two (22), Township two (2) North, Range six (6) East; thence west- 
erly to the southeast corner of Section seventeen (17), said township; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly 
to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to the south- 
east corner of Section thirty (30), Township three (3) North, Range 
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six (6) East; thence easterly to the southeast corner of Section twenty- 
seven (27), said township; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
Section twenty-two (22), said township; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
Section sixteen (16), said township; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Sec- 
tion eight (8), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner 
of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section 
nineteen (19), Township four (4) North, Range six (6) East; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of Section twelve (12), Township four (4) North, 
Range five (5) East; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
sectiou; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section thirty-five 
(35), Township five (5) North, Range five (5) East; thence westerly 
to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to the 
northeast corner of Section twenty-seven (27), said township; thence 
westerly to the northwest corner of said section; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of Section twenty-one (21), said township; thence 
westerly to the southeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Township 
five (5) North, Range four (4) East; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of said section; thence westerly to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section two (2), 
said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of Section four 
(4), said township; thence southerly to the southwest corner of said 
section; thence westerly to the southeast corner of Section two (2), 
Township five (5) North, Range three (3) East; thence northerly to 
the northeast corner of said section; thence westerly to the southeast 
corner of Section thirty-five (35), Township six (6) North, Range two 
(2) East; thence northerly to the northeast corner of Section twenty- 
six (26) said township; thence westerly to the southeast cornei of 
Section twenty-four (24), Township six (6) North, Range one (1) 
East; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said section; thence 
westerly along the section line to its intersection with the boundary line 
between the States of South Dakota and Wyoming; thence southerly 
along said State boundary line to its intersection with the section line 
between Sections twenty-eight (28) and thirty-three (33), Township 
fifty-two (52) North, Range sixty (60) West, Sixth (6th) Principal 
Meridian, Wyoming; thence westerly to the northwest corner of Sec- 
tion thirty-six (36), Township fifty-two (52) North, Range sixty-one 
(61) West; thence southerly along the section line to its intersection 
with the Twelfth (12th) Standard Parallel North; thence easterly along 
said parallel to its intersection with the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and South Dakota; thence southerly along said 
State boundary line to its intersection with the section line between Sec- 
tions eighteen (18) and nineteen (19), Township three (3) South, 
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Range one (1) East, Black Hills Meridian, South Dakota; thence east- 
erly to the northwest corner of Section twenty-two (22), said township, 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirty-four (34), 
said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirty (30), 
Township four (4) South, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section twenty-seven (27), said township; thence 
southe:ly to the southwest corner of Section eleven (11), Township 
five (5) South, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the northwest 
corner of Section eighteen (18), Township five (5) South, Range four 
(4) East; thence southerly to the southwest corner of said township; 
thence easterly to the southeast corner of Township five (5) South, 
Range five (5) East, the place of beginning; excepting and excluding 
from reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying 
and being situate within the boundaries particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twenty-four (24), 
Township five (5) North, Range three (3) East, Black Hills Meridian ; 
thence westerly to the northwest corner of Section nineteen (19), said 
township; thence southerly to the northwest corner of Section thirty- 
one (31), said township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
Section thirty-six (36), Township five (5) North, Range two (2) East; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of Section thirteen (13),. 
Township four (4) North, Range two (2) East; thence easterly to the 
southeast corner of Section fifteen (15), Township four (4) North, 
Range three (3) East; thence northerly to the southwest corner of 
Section two (2), said township; thence easterly to the southeast cor- 
ner of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of said 
section; thence easterly to the southeast corner of Township five 
(5) North, Range three (3) East; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of Section twenty-four (24), said township, the place of begin- 
ning. ; 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; and all mining claims duly located 
and held according to the laws of the United States and rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict therewith; Provided, That this exception shall not 
continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entryman, 
settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which the 
entry, filing, settlement, or location was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons vot to enter or make 
settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[seaL.] eight, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: ‘ 
AtvEy A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


e 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


The approaching November brings to mind the custom of our ances- 
tors, hallowed by time and rooted in our most sacred traditions, of 
giving thanks to Almighty God for all the blessings He has vouchsafed 
to us during the year. 

Few years in our history have afforded such cause for thanksgiving 
as this. We have been blessed by abundant harvests; our trade and 
commerce have wonderfully increased; our public credit has been im- 
proved and strengthened; all sections of our common country have been 
brought together and knitted into closer bonds of national purpose 
and unity. 

The skies have been for a time darkened by the cloud of war, but as 
we were compelled to take up the sword in the cause of humanity we 
are permitted to rejoice that the conflict has been of brief duration 
and the losses we have had to mourn, though grievous and important, 
have been so few, considering the great results accomplished, as to in- 
spire us with gratitude and praise to the Lord of Hosts. We may laud 
and magnify His holy name that the cessation of hostilities came so 
soon as to spare both sides the countless sorrows and disasters that at- 
tend protracted war. 

I do therefore invite all my fellow-citizens, as well those who may be 
at sea or sojourning in foreign lands as those at home, to set apart and 
observe Thursday, the 24th day of November, as a day of national 
shanksgiving, to come together in their several places of worship for a 
service of praise and thanks to Almighty God for all the blessings of 
the year, for the mildness of the seasons and the fruitfulness of the soil, 
for the continued prosperity of the people, for the devotion and valor 
of our countrymen, for the glory of our victory and the hope of a 
righteous peace, and to pray that the divine guidance which has brought 
us heretofore to safety and honor may be graciously continued in the 
years to come. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 28th day of October, 
yes ]_ A. D. 1898, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


_ By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by joint resolution ‘‘to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, the cession by 
the Government of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States of 
America, of all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, and the transfer to the United 
States of the absolute fee and ownership of all public, Government, or 
crown lands, public buildings, or edifices, ports, harbors, military equip- 
ment, and all other public property of every kind and description be- 
longing to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, was duly accepted, 
ratified, and confirmed, and the said Hawaiian Islands and their depend- 
encies annexed as a part of the territory of the United States and made 
subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and all and singular the 
property and rights hereinbefore mentioned vested in the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas it was further provided in said resolution that the existing 
laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not apply to such 
lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States 
shall enact special laws for their management and disposition ; and 

Whereas it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lots and plats of land in the city of Honolulu be immediately reserved 
for naval purposes ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby declare, 
proclaim, and make known that the following described lots or plats 
of land be and the same are hereby reserved for naval purposes until 
such time as the Congress of the United States shall otherwise direct, 
to wit: 

rst. The water front lying between the Bishop Estate and the line of 
Richards Street including the site of prospective wharves, slips, and 
their approaches. 
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ad. The blocks of land embracing lots No. 86 to 91, 100 to 131, in- 
cluding Mililani Street to the intersection of Halekauwali Street ; and 
the Government water lots lying between the Bishop Estate and Punch- 
bowl and Allen Streets. 
In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 2d day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the 
[seAL.] Independence of the United States the one hundred and 


twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


JoHNn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


HAWAIIAN CABLE CONCESSION. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: 


Know ye, that: Whereas, by an Indenture made the 2d day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight between Sanford B. Dole, President of the Republic of Hawaii 
for and in behalf of the Hawaiian Government of the one part and the 
Pacific Cable Company, a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New York of the United States of America, of the 
other part, there was granted, conceded, and confirmed unto the party 
of the second part and its successors and assigns the right and privilege 
to lay, construct, land, maintain and operate telegraphic and magnetic 
lines or cables from a point or points on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States to a suitable landing place or places to be selected by the party of 
the second part in the Hawaiian Islands with terminus at Honolulu, 
Island of Oahu, and from and beyond the Hawaiian Islands to Japan and 
any islands or places necessary for stations for such cables between the 
Hawaiian Islands and Japan that lie north of the tenth degree or par- 
allel of north latitude in the North Pacific Ocean, as an exclusive right 
and privilege together with an exemption from duties, charges, and 
taxes for and during the term of twenty years from the date expressed 
in said Indenture, to wit, the 21st day of June, A. D. 1898,—said 
right, privilege, and exemption being subject to the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in said Indenture; 

And whereas among said terms and conditions it is declared and 
agreed by said Indenture that the party of the second part within two 
years from the approval (within eighteen months from the date of said 
contract) of an act by the Congress of the United States authorizing 
the party of the second part to construct and operate a submarine cable 
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line: between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands shall con- 
struct, lay in proper working order, and establish a submarine telegraph 
cable from a point or points on the Pacific coast of the United States to 
a landing place or places in the Hawaiian Islands with terminus at 
Honolulu, Island of Oahu, according to the specifications of said Inden- 
ture, and further, within three years from the approval of such act by 
the Congress of the United States, shall in like manner construct, lay in 

proper working order, and establish a submarine telegraph cable froma 
point or points at or near said Honolulu to Japan; 

And whereas it is provided by said Indenture that the contract 
therein made and set forth shall not take effect, if at any tinie within six 
months from the date thereof, to wit, the 2d day of July, A. D., 1898, 
‘‘the United States State Department” shall express its disapproval 
thereof; 

And whereas, pursuant to a Joint Resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, approved July 7, 1898, to provide for annexing the Hawai- 
ian Islands to the United States, the sovereignty of the said Hawaiian 
Islands was yielded up to the United States on the 12th day of August, 
A. D., 1898, becoming thenceforth vested in the United States of 
America. 

And whereas, in view of the provisions of said Joint Resolution for 
the determination by the Congress of the United States of all matters of 
municipal legislation concerning the Hawaiian Islands, and because 
the subject matter and provisions of said Indenture are deemed to be 
proper subjects for the consideration and determination of the Congress 
of the United States, it is deemed expedient and necessary that the 
Congress of the United States consider and adopt such legislation, 
especially in regard to grants and contractual obligations to be con- 
trolled by and rest upon the United States of America as vested with 
sovereignty over said Hawaiian Islands, without let or hindrance by 
reason of any action of the Government of the Republic of Hawaii 
in respect to such grants and contractual obligations initiated by the 
said Government of the Republic of Hawaii prior to and incomplete at 
the time of the yielding up of the sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States; 

Now, therefore, I, John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, 
do hereby express on the part of ‘‘the United States State Depart- 
ment’ its disapproval of the contract stipulated in the said Indenture 
to the end that the same shall not take effect. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Department of State of the 

United States, in the city of Washington, D. C., this thirty- 
(sza.] first day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 
JOHN HAY. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, en- 
titled, ‘‘ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’ 
‘« That the President of the United States may, from time to time, set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof ;’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled, ‘‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,” that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve ;” 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and re- 
serving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the State of California, known as ‘‘ The Trabuco 
Cafion Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of February twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, are hereby so changed and 
enlarged as to include all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land 
lying and being situate in the State of California, and within the bound- 
aries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Town- 
ship five (5) South, Range six (6) West, San Bernardino Base and 
Meridian, California; thence westerly along the section line to the 
southeast corner of Section nine (9), said township; thence northerly 
along the section line to the northeast corner of Section four (4), said 
township; thence westerly along the township line to the northwest 
corner of Section three (3), Township five (5) South, Range seven (3) 
West ; thence southerly along the section line to the southwest corner 
of Section thirty-four (34). said township; thence easterly along the 
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township line to the southeast corner of said township; thence south- 
erly along the range line between Ranges six (6) and seven (7) West, 
to its intersection with the northern boundary of the Rancho Mission 
Viejo or La Paz; thence along the northern and eastern boundary of 
said rancho to its intersection with the northern boundary of the 
Rancho Santa Margarita y Las Flores; thence along the northern 
boundary of said rancho to its intersection with the range line between 
Ranges four (4) and five (5) West; thence northerly along said range 
line to its intersection with the southern boundary of the Rancho Santa 
Rosa; thence in a northwesterly and northeasterly direction along the 
southern and western boundary of said rancho to its intersection with 
the township line between Townships six (6) and seven (7) South; 
thence westerly along said township iine to the southeast corner of 
Township six (6) South, Range six (6) West; thence northerly along 
the range line to the northeast corner of Section thirteen (13), Town- 
ship five (5) South, Range six (6) West, the place of beginning. 
Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired ; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this Bot day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[sEAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas satisfactory proof has been given to me by the Government 
of Mexico that no discriminating duties of tonnage or imposts are im- 
posed or levied in the ports of Mexico upon vessels wholly belonging 
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to citizens of the United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from the United States, or from any 
foreign country: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the authority vested in me by section four 
thousand two hundred and twenty-eight of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, do hereby declare and proclaim that, from and after the 
date of this, my proclamation, so long as vessels of the United States 
and their cargoes shall be exempt from discriminating duties as afore- 
said, any such duties on Mexican vessels entering the ports of the United 
States, or on the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in 
such vessels, shall be suspended and discontinued, and no longer. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the 9th day of February, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[swAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 


hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


JoHn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘‘An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘’ That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Montana, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as public reservations; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
are hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as Public 
Reservations all those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and 
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being situate in the State of Montana and particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Sections fourteen (14), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), and thirty- 
six (36), Township three (3) South, Range five (5) East; Sections two 
(2), twelve (12), fourteen (14), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), 
and thirty-six (36), Township four (4) South, Range five (5) East; 
Sections two (2), twelve (12), fourteen (14), and twenty-four (24), 
Township five (5) South, Range five (5) East; Sections fourteen (14), 
sixteen. (16), eighteen (18), twenty (20), twenty-two (22), twenty- 
four (24), twenty-six (26), twenty-eight (28), thirty (30), thirty-two 
(32), thirty-four (34), and thirty-six (36), Township three (3) South, 
Range six (6) East; Sections two (2), four (4), six (6), eight (8), ten 
(10), twelve (12), fourteen (14), sixteen (16), eighteen (18), twenty 
(20), twenty-two (22), twenty-four (24), twenty-six (26), twenty- 
eight (28), thirty (30), thirty-two (32), thirty-four (34), and thirty- 
six (36), Township four (4) South, Range six (6) East; Sections two 
(2), four (4), six (6), eight (8), ten (10), twelve (12), fourteen (14), 
sixteen (16), eighteen (18), twenty (20), twenty-two (22), and twenty- 
four (24), Township five (5) South, Range six (6) East; Sections 
eighteen (18), and thirty (30), Township three (3) South, Range seven 
(7) East; Sections six (6), eighteen (18), and thirty (30), Township 
four (4) South, Range seven (7) East; and Sections six (6) and 
eighteen (18), Township five (5) South, Range seven (7) East, Prin- 
cipal Meridian, Montana. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tracts of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of February, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Jonn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
4 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, ‘‘ An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the es- 
tablishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of Utah, within the limits 
hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it appears 
that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and reserving 
said lands as a public reservation ; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of Utah and within the boundaries particu- 
larly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of Section twenty-four (24), Town- 
ship twenty-four (24) South, Range two (2) East, Salt Lake Base and 
Meridian, Utah; thence southerly along the range line to the northeast 
corner of Section thirteen (13), Township twenty-five (25) South, 
Range two (2) East; thence easterly along the section line to the north- 
east corner of Section eighteen (18), Township twenty-five (25) South, 
Range three (3) East; thence southerly along the section line to the 
Fifth (5th) Standard Parallel South; thence westerly along said parallel 
to the northeast corner of Township twenty-six (26) South, Range two 
(2) East; thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner 
of said township; thence westerly along the township line to the south- 
west corner of Section thirty-five (35), Township twenty-six (26) 
South, Range one (1) East; thence northerly along the section line to 
the Fifth (5th) Standard Parallel South; thence easterly along said par- 
allel to the southwest corner of Township twenty-five (25) South, Range 
two (2) East; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest cor- 
ner of Section nineteen (19), Township twenty-four (24) South, Range 
two (2) East; thence easterly along the section line to the northeast cor- 
ner of Section twenty-four (24), said township, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
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States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 
the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 
Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 1oth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[SEAL.] nine, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-third. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
Ry the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘« An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ”’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the Territory of New Mexico, 
within the limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, 
and it appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the Territory of New Mexico and within the boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to-wit: 

Beginning at a point on the boundary line between New Mexico and 
Arizona where it is intersected by the north line of Township five (5) 
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South, Range twenty-one (21) West, New Mexico Principal Meridian, 
New Mexico; thence easterly along the township line to the northeast 
corner of Township five (5) South, Range sixteen (16) West; thence 
southerly along the range line between Ranges fifteen (15) and sixteen 
(16) West, to the southeast corner of Township eight (8) South, Range 
sixteen (16) West; thence easterly along the township line to the north- 
east corner of Township nine (9) South, Range fifteen (15) West; 
thence southerly along the range line to the southeast corner of said 
township; thence easterly along the township line to the northeast 
corner of Township ten (10) South, Range ten (10) West; thence south. 
erly along the First Guide Meridian West, between Ranges nine (9) 
and ten (10) West, to its intersection with the Third (3rd) Standard 
Parallel South, between Townships fifteen (15) and sixteen (16) South; 
thence westerly along the said Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South to 
the southwest corner of Township fifteen (15) South, Range sixteen 
(16) West; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest 
corner of said township; thence westerly along the township line to the 
northeast corner of Township fifteen (15) South, Range nineteen (19) 
West; thence southerly along the range line to its intersection with the 
Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South; thence westerly along the Third 
(3rd) Standard Parallel South to its intersection with the boundary 
line between New Mexico and Arizona; thence northerly along said 
boundary line to the point where it intersects the north line of Township 
five (5) South, Range twenty-one (21) West, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this second day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[sEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United States, 
dated the second day of December, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
upon proof then appearing satisfactory that no tonnage or light-house 
dues or other equivalent tax or taxes were imposed upon American 
vessels entering the ports of the Island of Tobago, one of the British 
West India Islands, and that vessels belonging to the United States of 
America and their cargoes were not required in the ports of the said 
Island of Tobago to pay any fee or due of any kind or nature, or any 
import due higher than was payable by vessels from ports or places in 
the said Island of Tobago, or their cargoes, in the United States, the 
President did therefore declare and proclaim, from and after the date of 
his said proclamation of December second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, the suspension of the collection of the whole of the duty of 
three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, im- 
posed upon vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any 
of the ports of the Island of Tobago by section 11 of the act of Con- 
gress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, 
entitled ‘‘An act to abolish certain fees for official services to American 
vessels and to amend the Jaws relating to shipping commissioners, sea- 
men, and owners of vessels and for other purposes.’ 

And whereas the President did further declare and proclaim in his 
proclamation of December second, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, 
that the said suspension should continue so long as the reciprocal ex- 
emption of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their 
cargoes should be continued in the said ports of the Island of Tobago 
and no longer ; 

And whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or 
light-house dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fact im- 
posed upon American vessels and their cargoes entered in ports of the 
Island of Tobago higher and other than those imposed upon vessels 
and their cargoes entered in ports of the Island of Tobago, or their car- 
goes, entered in ports of the United States, so that said proclamation of 
December second, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, in its operation and 
effect contravenes the meaning and intent of said section 11 of the act 
of Congress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
Six 3 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the aforesaid section 11 of the act afore- 
said, as well as in pursuance of the terms of said proclamation itself, 
do hereby revoke the said proclamation of December second, eighteen 
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hundred and ninety-one suspending the collection of the whole of the 
duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per 
annum (which is imposed by the aforesaid section of said act) upon 
vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any of the ports 
of the Island of Tobago; this revocation of said proclamation to take 
effect on and after the date of this my proclamation. - 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this 13th Hibes of March, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[seAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
JoHN Hay, 
Secretary A State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United States, 
dated April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five upon proof then 
appearing satisfactory that upon vessels of the United States arriving at 
the Island of Trinidad, British West Indies, no due was imposed by the 
ton as tonnage or as light money and that no other equivalent tax on 
vessels of the United States was imposed at said island by the British 
Government, the President did declare and proclaim from and after the 
date of his said proclamation of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, the suspension of the collection of the tonnage duties of 
three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, im- 
posed upon vessels entered in ports of the United States from any of the 
ports of the Island of Trinidad by section 14 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled 
‘“ An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine 
and encourage the American foreign carrying trade and for other pur- 
poses; ’”’ 

‘And whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or 
light-house dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fact im- 
posed upon American vessels and their cargoes entered in ports of the 
Island of Trinidad higher and other than those imposed upon vessels 
from ports in the Island of Trinidad or their cargoes entered in ports of 
the United States, so that said proclamation of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, in its operation and effect contravenes the 


THE CONTESTANTS IN THE BOER WAR 


THE BOER WAR 


War to-day is like a conflagration in a crowded district: it affects and 
endangers the interests of neighboring States as well as those of the contend- 
ing parties. Our relations with Great Britain during the Boer War have been 
frequently mentioned by the Presidents. For the story of the war and for 
citations of presidential references to it, see the article “Boer War”’ in the 
index (volume eleven). 

The upper illustration shows the British Army approaching a ford of the 
Tugela River. The lower photograph is a truthful and eloquent reproduction 
of the people who for three years held Great Eritain at hay. The British sent 
450,000 men into South Africa to overcome a force which authorities variously 
estimate as being from 60,000 to 90,000 men. On one side was this vast 
army, splendidly equipped, with all the enginery known to military science, 
its personnel the best that Britain could produce; on the other side were the 
Boers, outnumbered more than five to one, lacking the munitions of war; and 
yet, by their individual marksmanship and courage and the conformation of 
the country, they were enabled to protract the struggle for three years, during 
which period the British lost 21,944 soldiers by battle and disease, 1,072 of 
whom were officers, not to speak of the 1,851 officers and 20,978 men dis- 
abled by wounds. 

The United States is devoted to peace; but war is always a possibility. 
Our army is absurdly small; the lack of shipping would be a vast obstacle 
to foreign operations;.our coast defenses are an unknown quantity; and a 
modern war is finished before recruits can be trained into soldiers. We would 
do well to think of war and by preparation assure ourselves of at least a 
fighting chance. (See ‘‘Army” and ‘‘ Navy” in the index.) 
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meaning and intent of section 14 of the act of Congress approved June 
twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by section 
11 of the act of Congress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-six, entitled ‘‘ An act to abolish certain fees for official serv- 
ices to American vessels and to amend the laws relating to shipping 
commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels and for other purposes; ”’ 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, by virtue of the aforesaid section 14 of the act of Congress 
approved June twenty-six, eighteen hundred and eighty-four as amended 
by the aforesaid section 11 of the act approved June nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, do hereby revoke the said proclamation of 
April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, suspending the collec- 
tion of the whole of the duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed fif- 
teen cents per ton per annum (which is imposed by the aforesaid 
sections of said acts), upon vessels entered in the ports of the United 
States from any of the ports of the Island of Trinidad; this revocation 
of said proclamation to take effect on and after the date of this my 
proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto Be my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[sHAL.] and of the Independence of the United —_ the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lands lying to the eastward of the city of San Juan, in Puerto Rico, be 
immediately reserved for naval purpuses; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby, declare, pro- 
claim, and make known that the following-described lands be and the 
same are hereby reserved for naval purposes until such time as the Con- 
gress of the United States shall otherwise direct, to wit: 

1st. The public land, natural, reclaimed, partly reclaimed, or which 
may be reclaimed, lying south of the Caguas Road, shown on the U. S. 
Hydrographic Map No. 1745 of July, 1898, and for 250 feet north of 


207 
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said Caguas Road, to be bounded on the west by a true north and south 
line passing through the eastern corner of the railway station shown 
on said map, on the south by the shore of the harbor, and to extend 
east 2,400 feet, more or less, to include 80 acres. 

and. The entire island lying to the southward of the above-described 
land, and described on the U. S. Hydrographic Map No. 1745, of July, 
1898, as Isla Grande, or Manglar. 

The Military Governor of .the Island of Puerto Rico will make this 
transfer through the representative of the Navy, the Commandant of 
the United States Naval Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, who will pre- 
sent this proclamation. 

March 29, 1899. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 

Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Con- 
gress, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, 
‘* An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘ That 
the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart 
and reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas, the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of California and particularly described as 
follows, to wit: 

Townships eleven (11), twelve (12) and thirteen (13) North, Range 
sixteen (16) East, Mount Diablo Base and Meridian, California; Town- 
ships eleven (11), twelve (12) and thirteen (13) North, Range seven- 
teen (17) East; and so much of Township eleven (11) North, Range 
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eighteen (18) East, as lies west of the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Range of mountains in El Dorado County, California. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Lake 
Tahoe Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th day of April, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, 
[sHAL.] and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by the provisions of an act approved February 20, 1895, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to disapprove the treaty heretofore made with the 
Southern Ute Indians to be removed to the Territory of Utah, and pro- 
viding for settling them down in severalty where they may so elect and 
are qualified and to settle all those not electing to take lands in sever- 
alty, on the west forty miles of present reservation and in portions of 
New Mexico, and for other purposes, and to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty with said Indians June fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty,’’ the agreement made by the commissioners on the part of the 
United States with the Southern Ute Indians of Colorado bearing date 
November thirteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, was annulled 
and the treaty made with said Indians June fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty, was directed to be carried out as therein provided and as 
further provided by general law for settling Indians in severalty; and 
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Whereas it was further provided by said act that within six months 
after the passage thereof, the Secretary of the Interior should cause 
allotment of land, in severalty, to be made to such of the Southern Ute 
Indians in Colorado, as might elect and be considered by him qualified 
to take the same out of the agricultural lands embraced in their present 
reservation in Colorado, such allotments to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June fifteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty, entitled, ‘‘ An act to accept and ratify the agreement 
submitted by the confederated bands of Ute Indians in Colorado for the 
sale of their reservation in said State and for other purposes, and to 
make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the same,”’ and the 
amendments thereto, as far as applicable, and the treaties theretofore 
made with said Indians; and 

Whereas it was further provided that for the sole and exclusive use 
of such of said Indians as might not elect or be deemed qualified to take 
allotments in severalty as provided, there should be set apart and re- 
served all that portion of their reservation lying west of the range line 
between ranges thirteen and fourteen west of the New Mexico Princi- 
pal Meridian, and also all of townships thirty-one and thirty-two cf 
ranges fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen west of the New Mexico Principal 
Meridian and lying in the Territory of New Mexico, subject to the 
right of the Government to erect and maintain agency buildings there- 
on, and to grant rights of way through the same for railroads, irrigation 
ditches, highways and other necessary purposes; and 

Whereas under the provisions of section four of said act it was made 
the duty of the President of the United States to issue his proclamation 
declaring the lands within the reservation of said Indians except such 
portions as might have been allotted or reserved under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of said act, open to occupancy and settlement, 
said unallotted and unreserved lands to be and become a part of the 
public domain of the United States and to become subject to entry, 
under the desert, homestead, and townsite laws and the laws governing 
the disposal of coal, mineral, stone and timber lands, but providing that 
no homestead settler should receive a title to any portion of such lands 
at less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and such settlers 
should be required to make a cash payment of fifty cents per acre at the 
time filing is made upon any of said lands; and providing that before 
said lands should be open to public settlement the Secretary of the In- 
terior should cause the improvements belonging to the Indians on the 
lands then occupied by them to be appraised and sold at public sale to 
the highest bidder, except improvements on lands allotted to the Indians 
in accordance with this act; and providing that no sale of such improve- 
ments should be made for less than the appraised value and that the 
several purchasers of said improvements should, for thirty days after 
the issuance of the President’s proclamation have the preference right 
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oi entry of the lands upon which the improvements purchased by them 
should be situated, but that the said purchase should not exceed one 
hundred and sixty acres and that the proceeds of such improvements 
should be paid to the Indians owning the same; and 

Whereas it is further provided that the provisions of said act should 
take effect only upon the acceptance thereof and consent thereto by a 
majority of all the male adult Indians then located or residing upon the 
reservation, which acceptance should be at once obtained under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior might prescribe; and 

Whereas allotments have been made as provided for in said act, and 
all the other terms and considerations as required therein have been com- 
plied with, precedent to opening the unallotted and unreserved lands in 
said reservation to settlement and entry, except the sale of improve- 
ments on the NE %Y NW 4¥4,S%NW ¥Y and NW Y SW Y Sec. 1, 
T. 33 N., R. g W., belonging to Ignacio, an Indian, but said sale will 
be immediately ordered and the rghts of the purchaser thereof will be 
protected for thirty days from date of this proclamation, as provided 
by the act, by instructions to the register and receiver of the local land 
office having jurisdiction over the same, and as this exception is not 
considered a bar to the opening of the unallotted and unreserved lands 
to settlement; and 

Whereas I issued a proclamation on the 29th day of March, last, in- 
tended to open the lands to settlement and entry as authorized in said 
act, but as some question has arisen as to the boundaries proclaimed be- 
ing sufficiently definite to cover the lands intended to be opened, 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
for the purpose of removing any doubt and making the boundaries of 
said lands more definite, by virtue of the power in me vested by said 
act, do hereby issue this, my second proclamation, and do hereby de- 
clare and make known that all of the lands embraced in said reserva- 
tion, saving and excepting the lands reserved for and allotted to said 
Indians, and the lands reserved for other purposes in pursuance of the 
provisions of said act, will, at and after the hour of twelve o’clock noon 
(mountain standard time) on the 4th day of May, A. D., eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, and not before, be open to settlement and 
entry under the terms of and subject to all the conditions, limitations, 
reservations and restrictions contained in said act, and the laws of the 
United States applicable thereto. 

‘The lands to be opened to settlement and entry are described as lying 
within the following boundaries: Beginning at the point established by 
S. S. Gannett, Special Indian Agent, in June, 1897, at the intersection 
of the 107th meridian and the 37th parallel of latitude ; thence north 15 
miles along the eastern boundary of the reservation; thence westerly 
along the north boundary of the Southern Ute Indian Reservation to its 
intersection with the range line between ranges thirteen and fourteen 
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west of the New Mexico Principal Meridian; thence south fifteen miles 
on said range line to the south boundary of the State of Colorado ; 
thence easterly along the south boundary of the State of Colorado to the 
place of beginning. 

The survey of the east onnaary of the above tract through townships 
32, 33, and 34 N., R. 1 W., and of that part of the north boundary in 
Tps. 34. N., Rs. x and 2 W., being in process of correction owing to 
errors found in said survey, notice is hereby given to all parties who 
may elect to make entries of lands adjoining the boundary lines subject 
to correction, that their entries will be at their own risk, and subject to 
such changes as to the boundaries of the several tracts so entered ag 
may be found necessary in the progress of the correction of the errone- 
ous survey, and that without recourse to the United States for any 
damage that may arise as the result of the correction survey. 

The lands allotted to the Indians are for greater convenience particu- 
larly described in the accompanying schedule entitled ‘‘ Schedule of 
lands within the Southern Ute Indian Reservation allotted to the In- 
dians and withheld from settlement and entry by proclamation of the 
President dated April 13, 1899,’’ and which schedule is made a part 
thereof. 

An error having been made in 1873 in the survey and location of the 
eastern boundary of the reservation hereby opened to settlement and 
entry whereby certain lands constituting a part of the reservation were 
erroneously identified as being outside of the reservation, by reason ot 
which several persons in good faith settled upon said lands under the 
belief that the same were unappropriated public lands open to settle- 
ment, and have since improved and cultivated, and are now residing 
upon the same with a view to the entry thereof under the public land 
laws, notice is hereby given that in so far as said persons possess the 
qualifications required by law, and maintain their said settlement and 
residence up to the time of the opening herein provided for, chey will be 
considered and treated as having initiated and established a lawful 
settlement at the very instant at which the lands become open, and as 
having the superior right and claim to enter said lands, which right 
must be exercised within three months from the time of said opening. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 13th day of April, in the year 

; of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[SHAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 

and twenty-third. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Jonn Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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SCHEDULE OF LANDS WITHIN THE SOUTHERN UTE INDIAN RESERVATION ALIO% 
TED TO THE INDIANS AND WITHHELD FROM SETTLEMENT AND ENTRY 
BY PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT DATED APRIL 13, 1899. 


In Township 32 North, Range 3 West. 


Southwest quarter of southwest guarter of section 4; south haif of southeast 
quarter and southeast quarter of southwest quarter of section 5; north half of north- 
east quarter, east half of northwest quarter, east half of southwest quarter and 
southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 8 ; north half of northwest quarter 
and southeast quarter of northwest quarter of section 9; southeast quarter of south- 
west quarter and south half of southeast quarter of section 10; southwest quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 11; northwest quarter of northwest quarter of section 
13; north half of northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 
14; northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 15; northwest quarter of north- 
west quarter of section 17; and northeast quarter ot northeast quarter of section 18. 


In Township 33 North, Range 3 West. 


East half of section 3; northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter and 
west half of southwest quarter of section 10; south half of southeast quarter and 
south half of southwest quarter of section 19; east half of northeast quarter, south- 
east quarter, east half of southwest quarter and southwest quarter of southwest quar- 
ter of section 20; northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 
21; west half of northwest quarter of section 28; east half, east half of northwest 
quarter and northwest quarter of northwest quarter of section 29; north half of north- 
east quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 30; and northeast quarter 
of section 32. 

In Township 34 North, Range 3 West. 


Southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 22; northwest quarter of north- 
west quarter, south half of northwest quarter and southwest quarter of section 27; 
and north half of northwest quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter, south- 
west quarter of northeast quarter and southeast quarter of section 34. 


In Township 32 North, Range 4 West. 


Southwest quarter of southeast quarter of section 10; southwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 13; south half of southeast quarter, south half of southwest 
quarter and northwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 14; west half of north- 
east quarter, south half of northwest quarter, west half of southeast quarter and 
southwest quarter of section 15; south half of section 16; south half of northeast 
quarter, south half of northwest quarter, north half of southeast quarter and north 
half of southwest quarter of section 17; south half of northeast quarter, north half 
of southeast quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter and northeast quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 18; north half and north half of southeast quarter of 
section 21; north half, north half of southeast quarter and north half of southwest 
quarter of section 22; north half, north half of southeast quarter and north half of 
southwest quarter of section 23; and west half of northwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 24. 


In Township 33 North, Range 4 West. 


South half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter, north half of southeast quar- 
ter, southeast quarter of southeast quarter and northeast quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 23; south half of section 24; and north half of northeast quarter 
of section 25. 
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In Township 34 North, Range 4 West. 


All of section 7; all of section 8; north half of section 9; all of section 10; north 
half, southwest quarter, north half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of 
southeast quarter of sectiun 11; northwest quarter and northwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 12; west half of northwest quarter and northwest quarter of 
southwest quarter of section 13; all of section 14; east half, east half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 15; south half of southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 16; north half of northeast quarter, north half of northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 18; west half of sec 
tion 19; east half of southeast quarter of section 20; east half, east half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 21; north half of northeast quarter, north 
half of northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 22; north half of the northwest quarter ot 
section 28; and northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 29. 


In Township 32 North, Range 5 West. 


South half, south half of northeast quarter and south half of northwest quarter of 
section 9; south half of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 10; west 
half of northwest quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 14; all of 
section 15; east half, northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 16; northeast quarter of southeast quarter of section 19 ; north half of southeast 
quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 20; and northeast quarter, 
south half of northwest quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter and north 
half of southwest quarter of section 21. 


In Township 33 North, Range 5 West. 


West half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter and northwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 1; east half, east half of northwest quarter, and southwest 
quarter of section 2; east half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of south- 
east quarter of section 3; east half of southeast quarter and southwest quarter of 
southeast quarter of section 9; northeast quarter, east half of northwest quarter, 
southwest quarter of northwest quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter, 
and southwest quarter of section 10; northwest quarter of northeast quarter, and 
northwest quarter of section 11; west half of northwest quarter and west half of 
southwest quarter of section 15; east half, east half of northwest quarter and east 
half of southwest quarter of section 16; north half, north half of southeast quarter 
and north half of southwest quarter of section 21; west half of section 28; east half 
of section 29; north half of northeast quarter of section 32; and north half of north- 
west quarter of section 33. 


In Township 34 North, Range 5 West. 


East half, east half of northwest quarter and south half of southwest quarter of 
section 12; east half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter of northeast quarter and 
west half of northwest quarter of section 13; east half of northeast quarter of section 
14; west half of section 25; south half of northeast quarter, southeast quarter and 
east half of southwest quarter of section 26; and east half of section 35. 


In Township 32 North, Range 7 West. 


West half of northwest quarter, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest 
quarter of section 3; all of section 4; east half of northeast quarter and east half of 
southeast quarter of section 5; east half of northeast quarter and east half of south: 
east quarter of section 8; all of section 9; west half, west half of northeast quarter, 
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and southeast quarter of section 10; west half, west half of northeast quarter and 
west half of southeast quarter of section 15 ; east half, east half of northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter of northwest quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 
16; northeast quarter of northeast quarter of section 17 ; northeast quarter of section 
21; and northwest quarter of section 22. 


In Township 33 North, Range 7 West. 


South half of northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter, and south half 
of section 1; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of section 2; 
northwest quarter of northeast quarter, and northwest quarter of section 4; all of 
section 5; all of section 6; north half and northeast quarter of southeast quarter 
of section 7; all of section 8; west half of northeast quarter, west half of southeast 
quarter, and west half of section 9; east half of section 11 ; all of section 12; all of 
section 13; east half of section 14; southwest quarter of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 15; southeast quarter of northeast quarter, west half of northeast quarter, north- 
west quarter and south half of section 16; north half, southeast quarter, north half 
of southwest quarter and southeast quarter of southwest quarter of section 17; east 
half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast quarter and north half of 
southeast quarter of section 18; northeast quarter, and east half of northwest 
quarter of section 20; north half, southeast quarter, east half of southwest quarter 
and northwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 21; west half of northwest 
quarter, and southwest quarter of section 22; east half of section 23; all of section 
24; all of section 25; northeast quarter of section 26; west half of section 27; east 
half, east half of northwest quarter, southwest quarter of northwest quarter, and 
southwest quarter of section 28; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast 
quarter of section 29 ; east half of northeast quarter and east half of southeast quarter 
of section 32; west half of northeast quarter, west half of southeast quarter, and 
west half of section 33; south half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of 
section 35 ; and all of section 36. 


In Township 34 North, Range 7 West. 


All of section 10; all of section 11; west half of northeast quarter, west half of 
southeast quarter, and west half of section 12; north half and southwest quarter 
of section 13; all of section 14; all of section 15; north half, southeast quarter, and 
east half of southwest quarter of section 21; all of section 22; all of section 23; 
north half and southwest quarter of section 24; northwest quarter of section 25; 
north half, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of section 26; all 
of section 27; northeast quarter, east half of northwest quarter, east half of south. 
east quarter, northwest quarter of southeast quarter and northeast quarter of south» 
west quarter of section 28; east half, and south half of southwest quarter of section 
32; all of section 33; north half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter and south half of section 34; and west half of northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter, and west half of southwest quarter of section 35. 


In Township 34 North, Range 8 West. 


East halt, east half of northwest quarter and east half of southwest quarter of 
section 7; west half and southeast quarter of section 8; west half of section 17 ; east 
half of section 18; east half and southwest quarter of section 19; west half of sec- 
tion 20; northwest quarter and south half of section 25; south half of section 26; 
west half of section 29; east half, east half of northwest quarter and east half of 
southwest quarter of section 30; all of section 31; west half of northwest quarter 
and west half of southwest quarter of section 32; north half and southeast quarter 
of section 35; and all of section 36. 
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In Township 33 North, Range 9 West. 


Southwest quarter of northeast quarter, south half of northwest quarter, south- 
east quarter, east half of southwest quarter and northwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 2; south half of northeast quarter, southeast quarter of north- 
west quarter, north half of southeast quarter, southwest quarter of southeast quar- 
ter,and southwest quarter of section 3 ; southeast quarter and south half of southwest 
quarter of section 4; east half and southwest quarter of section 8; north half of 
northwest quarter of section 9; west half of southeast quarter, and west half of sec- 
tion 17; east half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of section 18; east 
half of northeast quarter, northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 19; northwest quarter, and east half of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 20; west half of section 29; east half, south half of northwest quarter, north- 
west quarter of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 30; east half, 
east half of northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 31; and west half 
of northwest quarter of section 32. 


In Township 34 North, Range 9 West. 
All of sections 12, 13, 24, 25 and 36. 


In Township 33 North, Range ro West. 


All of section 1; west half of section 12; west half and southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 13 ; east half of section 24; and east half of section 25. 


In Township 34 North, Range ro West. 
South half of section 13, and all of sections 24, 25 and 36. 


In Township 34 North, Range 11 West. 


East half of northeast quarter, and southeast quarter of section 7; north half, 
southeast quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 8 ; west half of north- 
west quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 9; west half of northeast 
quarter and east half of northwest quarter of section 17; and west half of section 18. 


In Township 33 North, Range 12 West. 


West half of northwest quarter, south half of southwest quarter and northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 4; east half, east half of southwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of southwest quarter of section 5; northeast quarter, south 
half of northwest quarter and north half of southwest quarter of section 7 ; north half 
of northeast quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 8; south half of 
northwest quarter and west half of southwest quarter of section 18; east half and 
northwest quarter of section 19; east half of section 30; and east half of section 31. 


In Township 34 North, Range r2 West. 


Southeast quarter and east half of southwest quarter of section 13; southeast 
quarter of southeast quarter of section 22; east half of northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter of northeast quarter, southeast quarter of northwest quarter, and south half 
of section 23; north half, west half of southeast quarter, and southwest quarter of 
section 24 ; northwest quarter of northeast quarter and north half of northwest quar- 
ter of section 25; north half of northeast quarter, north half of northwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of northwest quarter of section 26; east half, south half of 
northwest quarter, and southwest quarter of section 27; southeast quarter of section 
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28; all of section 33; and north half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter, and north half of southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 34. 
In Township 33 North, Range 13 West. 
Southeast quarter of northeast quarter and east half of southeast quarter of 
section 12; and east half of northeast quarter, southwest quarter of northeast quar- 
ter and east half of southeast quarter of section 13. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the Act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, ‘‘ An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” ‘‘ That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 
lishment of such reservations and the limits thereof;’’ 

And whereas the public lands in the State of California, within the 
limits hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by: virtue of the power in me vested by section twenty-four of the afore- 
said Act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that there 
is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set apart as a Public 
Reservation all those certain tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the State of California and particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

Beginning at a point where the northwestern boundary of the rancho 
Santa Ana intersects the township line between Townships four (4) and 
five (5) North, Range twenty-three (23) West, San Bernardino Base 
and Meridian, California; thence westerly along the township line to 
the southwest corner of Township five (5) North, Range twenty-four 
(24) West; thence northerly along the range line to the southeast corner 
of the rancho Los Prietos y Najalayegua; thence in a general north- 
westerly direction along the southern boundaries of the ranchos Los 
Prietos y Najalayegua, San Marcos, Tequepis, Lomas de la Purificacion 
and Nojoqui to the eastern boundary of the rancho Las Cruces; thence 
in a general southerly direction along the eastern boundary of the said 
rancho Las Cruces to the northern boundary of the rancho Nuestra 
Sefiora del Refugio; thence in a general southeasterly direction along 
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the northern boundaries of the ranchos Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio, 
Cafiada del Corral, Los Dos Pueblos, La Goleta, Pueblo and Mission 
Lands of Santa Barbara and the rancho El Rincon (Arellanes) to its 
most eastern point; thence in a southwesterly direction along the south- 
ern boundary of said rancho to the point where it intersects the town- 
ship line between Townships three (3) and four (4) North, Range 
twenty-five (25) West; thence easterly along the township line to the 
western boundary of the raneho Santa Ana; thence northeasterly along 
the western boundary of said rancho to its intersection with the town- 
ship line between Townships four (4) and five (5) North, Range 
twenty-three (23) West, the place of beginning. 

Excepting from the force and effect of this Proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper 
United States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been 
made pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make 
entry or filing of record has not expired: Provided, that this exception 
shall not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman, settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing or settlenient was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as The Santa Ynez 
Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 2d day of October, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and 
[SEAL.] of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
DAvip J; Him; 
Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 13 of the act of Congress of March 
3, 1891, entitled “‘ An Act to amend title sixty, chapter three, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’’ that said 
act ‘‘shall only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation 
when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United 
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States of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis 
as its own citizens; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting 
of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to such agreement; ” 

And whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘ the existence 
of either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
deut of the United States by proclamation made from time to time as 
the purposes of this act may require; ”’ . 

And whereas satisfactory official assurances have been given that in 
the Republic of Costa Rica the law permits to citizens of the United 
States of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same 
basis as to the citizens of that Republic: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions 
specified in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is ful- 
filled in respect to the citizens of the Republic of Costa Rica. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day of October, one thou- 

sand eight hundred and ninety-nine and of the Indepen- 
[SEAL.] dence of the United States the one hundred and twenty- 
fourth, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘“‘An 
act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘That the 
President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve, in any State or Territory having public land bearing forests, in 
any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
tions, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government fo. the 
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fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby authorized at 
any time to modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modification may 
reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such reserve, or may 
vacate altogether any order creating such reserve;”’ 

And whereas the public lands in the Territory of Arizona, within the 
limits hereinafter described, .are in part covéred with timber, and it 
appears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
do hereby make known and proclaim that the boundary lines of the 
Forest Reservation in the Territory of Arizona, known as ‘‘ The Pres- 
cott Forest Reserve,’’ created by proclamation of May tenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight, are hereby so changed and enlarged as to 
include ail those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and 
being situate in the Territory of Arizona, and within the boundaries 
particularly described as follows, to wit: 

Beginning at the northeast corner of township thirteen (13) north, 
range one (1) west, Gila and Salt River Meridian, Arizona; thence 
southerly along the Gila and Salt River Meridian to the southeast 
corner of said township; thence easterly along the Third (3d) Standard 
Parallel north to the northeast corner of township twelve (12) north, 
range one (1) east; thence southerly along the range line to the south- 
east corner of township nine (9) north, range one (1) east; thence 
westerly along the township line to the southwest corner of township 
nine (9) north, range one (1) west; thence northerly along the range 
line to the northwest corner of said township; thence westerly along the 
township line to the southwest corner of township ten (10) north, range 
two (2) west; thence northerly along the range line to the southeast 
corner of township twelve (12) north, range three (3) west; thence 
westerly along the township line to the southwest corner of said town- 
ship; thence northerly along the range line to the northwest corner of 
said township; thence westerly along the township line to the southwest 
corner of section thirty-five (35), township thirteen (13) north, range 
four (4) west; thence northerly along the section line to a point due 
west of the northwest corner of township fourteen (14) north, range 
three (3) west; thence easterly to the northeast corner of said town- 
ship; thence southerly along the range line to the northwest corner of 
section nineteen (19), township thirteen (13) north, range two (2) 
west; thence easterly to the northeast corner of section twenty-four 
(24), said township; thence northerly to the northwest corner of town- 
ship thirteen (13) north, range one (1) west; thence easterly to the 
northeast corner of said township, the place of beginning. 
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Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all lands 
which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced in any legal 
entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in the proper United 
States Land Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to make entry 
or filing of record has not expired; Provided, that this exception shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the entry- 
man, settler, or claimant continues to comply with the law under which 

the entry, filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settle- 
ment upon the tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 21st day of October, 
[szAL.] A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 


A national custom dear to the hearts of the people calls for the setting 
apart of one day in each year as an occasion of special thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the blessings of the preceding year. This honored 
observance acquires with time a tenderer significance. It enriches do- 
mestic life. It summons under the family roof the absent children to 
glad reunion with those they love. 

Seldom has this nation had greater cause for profound thanksgiving. 
No great pestilence has invaded our shores. Liberal employment waits 
upon labor. Abundant crops have rewarded the efforts of the husband- 
men. Increased comforts have come tothehome. The national finances 
have been strengthened, and public credit has been sustained and made 
firmer. In all branches of industry and trade there has been an un- 
equaled degree of prosperity, while there has been a steady gain in the 
moral and educational growth of our national character. Churches and 
schools have flourished. American patriotism has been exalted. Those 
engaged in maintaining the honor of the flag with such signal success 
have been in a large degree spared from disaster and disease. An hon- 
orable peace has been ratified with a foreign nation with which we were 
at war, and we are now on friendly relations with every power of earth, 

The trust which we have assumed for the benefit of the people of 
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Cuba has been faithfully advanced. There is marked progress toward 
the restoration of healthy industrial conditions, and under wise sani- 
tary regulations the island has enjoyed unusual exemption from the 
scourge of fever. The hurricane which swept over our new possession 
of Puerto Rico, destroying the homes and property of the inhabitants, 
called forth the instant sympathy of the people of the United States, 
who were swift to respond with generous aid to the sufferers. While 
the insurrection still continues in the island of Luzon, business is re- 
suming its activity, and confidence in the good purposes of the United 
States is being rapidly established throughout the archipelago. 

For these reasons and countless others, ', William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby name Thursday, the thirtieth day 
of November next, as a day of general thanksgiving and prayer, to be 
observed as such by all our people on this continent and in our newly 
acquired islands, as well as those who may be at sea or sojourning in 
foreign lands; and I advise that on this day religious exercises shall be 
conducted in the churches or meeting-places of all denominations, in 
order that in the social features of the day its real significance may not 
be lost sight of, but fervent prayers may be offered to the Most High 
for a continuance of the Divine Guidance without which man’s efforts 
are vain, and for Divine consolation to those whose kindred and friends 
have sacrificed their lives for country. 

I recommend also that on this day so far as may be found practicable 
labor shall cease from its accustomed toil and charity abound toward the 
sick, the needy and the poor. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 25th day of October, 
fszaL.] A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by joint resolution ‘‘to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States,’’ approved July 7, 1898, the cession by 
the Government of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States of 
America, of all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over 
the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, and the transfer to the 
United States of the absolute fee and ownership of all public, Govern- 
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ment, or crown lands, public buildings, or edifices, ports, harbors, 
military equipment, and all other public property of every kind and 
description belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, was 
duly accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and the said Hawaiian Islands 
and their dependencies annexed as a part of the territory of the United 
‘States and made subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and all and 
singular the property and rights hereinbefore mentioned vested in the 
United States of America; and 

Whereas it was further provided in said resolution that the existing 
laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not apply to such 
lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States 
shall enact special laws for their management and disposition; and 

Whereas it is deemed necessary in the public interests that certain 
lots and plats of land in the city of Honolulu be immediately reserved 
for naval purposes; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority in me vested, do hereby declare, proclaim, 
and make known that the following described lots or plats of land be 
and the same are hereby, subject to such legislative action as the Con- 
gress of the United States may take with respect thereto, reserved for 
naval purposes, to wit: 


Ist. Esplanade lots Nos. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, and 99. Beginning at the south 
corner of Richards street and Halekauwila street, which point is S. 30° 25’ E., 343.6 
feet from the east corner of the Hawaiian Electric Company building and run by 
the true Meridian: 

S. 30° 25’ FE. 304.50 feet along Halekauwila street. 

S. 56° 49’ W. 100.12 feet along Mililani street. 

. N, 30° 25’ W. 300.60 feet along Government ots Nos. 112-I00. 

N. 54° 34’ E. 100.38 feet along Richards street to the initial point. Area, 30,255 
square feet. 

2d. Esplanade lots Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, and 68. Beginning at the north 
corner of Alakea street and Allen street, as shown on Government Survey’s Reg- 
istered Map No. 1867, and running by true bearings: 

N. 30° 25’ W. 200 feet along the northeast side of Allen street. 

N. 59° 35’ E. 150 feet along the southeast side of Kilauea street. 

S. 30° 25’ E. 200 feet along lots 62 and 69. 

S. 59° 35’ W. 150 feet along the northwest side of Alakea street to the initia/ 
point. Area, 30,000 square feet. 

3d. Lot at east corner of Mililani and Halekauwila streets. Beginning at the 
east corner of Halekauwila and Mililani streets, as shown on Government Survev 
Registered Map No. 1955, and running by true bearings: 

N. 56° 49/ E. 110.5 feet along Mililani street. 

S. 3° 52’ E. 69.5 feet along inner line of Waikahalulu water lots. 

S. 56° 49’ W. 79.5 feet along Bishop Estate land. 

N. 30° 25’ W. 60.5 feet along Halekauwila street to the initial point. Area, 5,72. 
square feet. 

4th, A plat of land in Kewalo-uka. Beginning at a point on the upper side of 
Punchbowl Drive, which is 863 feet south and 2,817 feet east of Puowaina Trig. 
Station, as shown on Government Survey’s Registered Map 1749, aad running; 
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N. 00° 10’ W. true 630 feet along Punchbowl Drive. 

S. 57° 00’ W. true 694 feet along Punchbowl Drive. 

Thence along Punchbowl Drive in a northeasterly direction goo feet; thence due 
east 840 feet (more or less) to the boundary of the land of Kalawahine; thence along 
boundary of the land of Kalawahine 1o4o feet (more or less) to south angle of said 
land; thence S. 78° 30’ W. true 397 feet (more or less) to Punchbowl Drive: 

N. 84° 50’ W. true 245 feet along Punchbowi Drive to initial point. Area 20 acres 
(more or less). 

5th. Lots on Punchbowl Slope, Nos, 608, 60g, and 610. Beginning at a point on 
the east side of Magazine street, 358.5 feet above the concrete post marking the east 
corner of Spencer and Magazine streets, as shown on Government Survey’s Reg- 
istered Map No. 1749, and runs: 

N. 18° so’ E. true 150.0 feet along Magazine street. 

N. 49° 12’ E. true 226.7 feet along Government land. 

S. 24° 11’ E. true gt.o feet along Government Road Reserve. 

S. 77° 21’ E. true 179.5 feet along same. 

S. 13° 45’ E. true 109.8 feet along Government land to north angle of Gr. 3813 to 
Dr. Wood. 

S. 73° 30’ W. true 121.3 feet along Gr. 3814 to H. M. Dow. 

S. 76° 15’ W. true 250.0 feet along Grs. 3999 and 4oo0. 

N. 71° 50° W. true 102.5 feet along Gr. 4000 to initial point. 

Area, 83,588 square feet. 

6th. Portion of reef of Kaakaukukui. Beginning at the Government Survey 
Station known as the ‘‘ Battery ’’ « from which, Punchbowl] a bears N. 48° 18’ 30” E. 
true and the lighthouse vane 

N. 56° 14’ W. distant 1608.1 feet and running as follows: 

N. 37° 40’ W. true 760 feet along on the reef of Kaakaukukui. 

S. 39° 00’ W. true 3100 feet along the southeast side of main channel to a depth 
of 20 feet of water (more or less). 

S. 9° 25’ W. true 987 feet along the reef in about 20 feet of water. 

N. 52° 23’ E. true 3585 feet along on the reef to a point on the seashore at high 
water mark. 

N. 35° oo’ W. true 182 feet along the shore at high-water mark. 

N. 5° 35’ W. true 446 feet along Allen street extension to the southeast corner of 
the Battery wall. 

S. 87° 20’ W. true 120 feet to the initial point. 

Area, 76,25, acres. 

7th. Punchbowl street from Halekauwila street to Allen street. Beginning at 
the southwest corner of Halekauwila and Punchbowl streets, as shown on the Goy- 
ernment blue print, and running in a westerly direction along the U. S. Naval 
Reservation 572 feet to Allen street, thence along Allen street 50 feet, thence in an 
easterly direction along the United States Naval Reservation 480 feet to land belong- 
ing to the Bishop Estate, thence 110 feet to the initial point. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of Novem- 
{szaL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-fourth, 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas it is provided by section 13 of the act of Congress of March 
3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to amend title sixty, chapter three, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights,’ that said 
act ‘‘shall only apply to a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation 
when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United States 
of America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as 
its own citizens; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting 
of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to such agreement;’’ and 

Whereas it is also provided by said section that ‘‘the existence of 
either of the conditions aforesaid shall be determined by the President 
of the United States by proclamation made from time to time as the 
purposes of this act may require; ’’ and 

Whereas satisfactory official assurances have been given that in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and in the Netherlands’ possessions the law 
permits to citizens of the United States of America the benefit of copy- 
right on substantially the same basis as to subjects of the Netherlands: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of America, do declare and proclaim that the first of the conditions 
specified in section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, now exists and is 
fulfilled in respect to the subjects of the Netherlands. 

-In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 20th day of Novem- 

[szaL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United States 

the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 


Joun Hay, 
_ Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 


Garret Augustus Hobart, Vice-President of the United States, died 
at his home in Paterson, New Jersey, at 8:30 o'clock this morning. In 
him the Nation has lost one of its most illustrious citizens and one of 
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its most faithful servants. His participation in the business life, and 
the law-making body of his native State was marked by unswerving 
fidelity and by a high order of talents and attainments; and his too brief 
career as Vice-President of the United States and President of the 
Senate exhibited the loftiest qualities of upright and sagacious states- 
manship. Inthe world of affairs he had fewequals among his contem- 
poraries. His private character was gentle and noble. He will long 
be mourned by his friends as a man of singular purity and attractive- 
ness whose sweetness of disposition won all hearts, while his elevated 
purposes, his unbending integrity and whole-hearted devotion to the 
public good deserved and acquired universal respect and esteem. 

In sorrowing testimony of the loss which has fallen upon the country, 
I direct that on the day of the funeral the Executive Offices of the 
United States shall be closed and all posts and stations of the Army and 
Navy shall display the national flag at half-mast, and that the tepre- 
sentatives of the United States in foreign countries shall pay appropri- 
ate tribute to the illustrious dead for a period of thirty days. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 21st day of Novem- 
[skAL.] ber, A. D. 1899, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By the President: 
JouN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas The Olympic Forest Reserve, in the State of Washington, 
was established by proclamation dated February 22d, 1897, under and 
by virtue of section twenty-four of the act of Congress, approved 
March 3rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,’’ which provides, ‘‘That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits thereof; ’’ 

And whereas it is further provided by the act of Congress, approved 
June 4th, 1897, entitled, ‘‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 3oth, 
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1898, and for other purposes,’’ that ‘‘ The President is hereby author- 
ized at any time to modify any executive order that has been or may 
hereafter be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such modifi- 
cation may reduce the area or change the boundary lines of such re- 
serve, or may vacate altogether any order creating such reserve; ’’ 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by the aforesaid act of Congress, 
approved June 4th, 1897, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there are hereby withdrawn and excluded from the aforesaid Olympic 
Forest Reserve and restored to the public domain all those certain 
tracts, pieces or parcels of land particularly described as follows, to 
wit: 

Townships twenty-eight (28) north, ranges thirteen (13) and four- 
teen (14) west, Willamette Base and Meridian, Washington; fractional 
township twenty-eight (28) north, range fifteen (15) west; sections one 
(1) to eighteen (18), both inclusive, townships twenty-nine (29) north, 
ranges three (3), four (4) and five (5) west; sections four (4), five (5), 
six (6), seven (7) and the north half. of section eight (8), township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range twelve (12) west; all of township 
twenty-nine (29) north, range thirteen (13) west, except sections thir- 
teen (13), twenty-three (23), twenty-four (24), twenty-five (25) and 
twenty-six (26); township twenty-nine (29) north, range fourteen (14) 
west; fractional township twenty-nine (29) north, range fifteen (15) 
west; sections one (1) to twelve (12), both inclusive, township thirty 
(30) north, range nine (9) west; sections twenty-seven (27) to thirty- 
four (34), both inclusive, township thirty (30) north, range ten (10) 
west; sections twenty-five (25) to thirty-six (36), both inclusive, town- 
ship thirty (30) north, range eleven (11) west; sections seventeen (17) 
to thirty-six (36), both inclusive, township thirty (30) north, range 
twelve (12) west; townships thirty (30) north, ranges thirteen (13) 
and fourteen (14) west; and township thirty (30) north, range fifteen 
(15) west. 

That the lands hereby restored to the public domain shall be open to 
settlement from date hereof, but shall not be subject to entry, filing or 
selection until after ninety days notice by such publication as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 7th day of April, A. D. 
[SEAL.] 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by section one of the act of July 1, 1892 (27 Stat., 62), en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide for the opening of a part of the Colville Res- 
ervation, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes’’ it is 
provided: . 


‘“That subject to the reservations and allotment of lands in severalty 
to the individual members of the Indians of the Colville Reservation in 
the State of Washington herein provided for, all the following described 
tract or portion of said Colville Reservation, namely: Beginning at a 
point on the eastern boundary line of the Colville Indian Reservation 
where the township line between townships thirty-four and thirty-five 
north, of range thirty-seven east, of the Willamette meridian, if extended 
west, would intersect the same, said point being in the middle of the 
channel of the Columbia river, and running thence west parallel with 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to the western boundary line of the 
said Colville Indian Reservation in the Okanagon river, thence north 
following the said western boundary line to the said forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude, thence east along the said forty-ninth parallel of latitude to 
the northeast corner of the said Colville Indian Reservation, thence 
south following the eastern boundary of said reservation to the place of 
beginning, containing by estimation one million five hundred thousand 
acres, the same being a portion of the Colville Indian Reservation, 
created by executive order dated July second, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, be, and is hereby, vacated and restored to the public domain, 
notwithstanding any executive order or other proceeding whereby the 
same was set apart as a reservation for any Indians or bands of Indians, 
and the same shall be open to settlement and entry by the proclamation 
of the President of the United States and shall be disposed of under the 
general laws applicable to the disposition of public lands in the State of 
Washington,”’ 


and 
Whereas it is provided by section three of said act, 


‘“That each entryman under the homestead laws shall, within five 
years from the date of his original entry and before receiving a final 
certificate for the land covered by his entry, pay to the United States 
zor the land so taken by him in addition to fees provided by law the 
sum of one dollar and fifty cents per acre, one third of which shall be 
paid within two years after the date of the original entry; but the rights 
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of honorably discharged Union soldiers and sailors, as defined and de- 
scribed in sections twenty-three hundred and four and twenty-three 
hundred and five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, shall not 
be abridged, except as to the sum to be paid as aforesaid,”’ 


and 
Whereas by section six of said act it is provided: 


‘‘That the land used and occupied for school purposes at what is 
known as Tonasket school, on Bonaparte creek, and the site of the saw- 
mill, gristmill, and other mill property on said reservation, is hereby 
reserved from the operation of this act, unless other lands are selected 
in lieu thereof: Provided, That such reserve lands shall not exceed in 
the aggregate two sections, and must be selected in legal subdivisions 
conformably to the public surveys, such selection to be made by the 
Indian Agent of the Colville Agency, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and subject to his approval: Provided, however, That 
said Indians may, in lieu of said sites, or either of them, select other 
lands of equal quantity, for such purposes, either on the vacated or un- 
vacated portions of said reservation, the same to be designated in legal 
subdivisions by said Indian Agent, under the direction of and subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, in which case said first- 
designated tracts shall not be exempt from the operation of this act; 
such selection to be made and approved within six months after the 
survey of said lands and the proclamation of the President,’’ 


and 


Whereas in a clause in the Indian Appropriation Act of July 1, 1898 
(30 Stat., 571), it is provided: 


‘‘’That the mineral lands only in the Colville Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Washington, shall be subject to entry under the laws of the 
United States in relation to the entry of minerals lands: Provzded, That 
lands allotted to the Indians or used by the Government for any purpos 
or by any school shall not be subject to entry under this provision,’’ 


and in another clause that, 


‘‘The Indian allotments in severalty provided for in said act shall be 
selected and completed at the earliest practicable time and not later than 
six months after the proclamation of the President opening the vacated 
portion of said reservation to settlement and entry, which proclamation 
may be issued without awaiting the survey of the unsurveyed lands 
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therein. Said allotments shall be made from lands which shall at the 
time of the selection thereof be surveyed, excepting that any Indian en- 
titled to allotment under said act who has improvements upon unsur- 
veyed land may select the same for his allotment, whereupon the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause the same to be surveyed and allotted 
to him. At the expiration of six months from the date of the procla- 
mation by the President, and not before, the non-minéral lands within 
the vacated portion of said reservation which shall not have been al- 
lotted to Indians as aforesaid, shall be subject to settlement, entry and 
disposition under said act of July first, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
two: Provided, That the land used and occupied for school purposes at 
what is known as Tonasket school, on Bonaparte creek, and the site of 
the sawmill, gristmill and other mill property on said reservation, are 
hereby reserved from the operation of this act, unless other lands are 
selected in lieu thereof as provided in section six of the aforesaid act of 
July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-two,’’ 


and 


Whereas, all the terms, conditions and considerations required by said 
acts of July 1, 1892, and July 1, 1898, precedent to the issuance of the 
Proclamation provided for therein, have been, as I hereby declare, com- 
plied with: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested by the statutes hereinbefore men- 
tioned, do hereby declare and make known that all of said lands herein- 
before described, restored by the said act of July 1, 1892, will, at and 
after the hour of twelve o’clock noon (Pacific standard time) six months 
from date hereof, to wit: the roth day of October, nineteen hundred, 
and not before, be open to settlement and entry under the terms of and 
subject to all the conditions, limitations, reservations and restrictions 
contained in the statutes above specified, and the laws of the United 
States, applicable thereto, saving and excepting such tracts as have been 
or may be allotted to or reserved or selected for, the Indians, or other 
purposes, under the laws herein referred to. 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six in each township will be subject to 
such right of the State of Washington thereto as may be ascertained and 
determined by the land department in the administration of the grant 
of lands in place to that State for the support of common schools. 

The lands which have been allotted to the Indians are for greater 
convenience particularly described in the accompanying schedule, en- 
titled ‘‘ Schedule of lands allotted to the Indians in restored portion of 
Colville Reservation, Washington, and withheld from settlement and 
entry by proclamation of the President, dated April 10, 1900,” and 
which schedule is made a part hereof. 
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Notice, moreover, is hereby given that it is by law enacted that at the 
expiration of six months from the date of the proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, and not before, the non-mineral lands within the vacated portion 
of said reservation which shall not have been allotted to or reserved or 
selected for the Indians, or for other purposes, shall be subject to settle- 
ment, entry and disposition under said act of July 1, 1892; and all per- 
sons are hereby warned from attempting to make settlement on any of 
said lands prior to the date fixed for the opening hereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this roth day of April, 
[seAL.] A.D. 1900, and of the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and twenty-fourth. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


SCHEDULE OF LANDS ALLOTTED TO THE INDIANS IN RESTORED PORTION OF 
COLVILLE RESERVATION, WASHINGTON, AND WITHHELD FROM 
SETTLEMENT AND ENTRY BY PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT, DATED APRIL 10, 1900, 


Township 35 North, Range 31 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a large fir tree blazed on N. 
side being S. E. Cor. thence due N. 20 chains set post and made a mound thence 
due west 40 chains set post and made mound thence S. 20 chains set post being 
S. W. Cor. thence due E. 40 chains to point of beginning, in section 11 or 12. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 198 due W. 4o 
chains set post being S. E. Cor. thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due W. 4o 
chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains to point of 
beginning, in section 10 or 11. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a post and mound at N. W. 
Cor. thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 4o chains set post S. E. Cor. 
thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chains to point of beginning, in 
section 6 or 7. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 200 thence due 
S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains, being 
N. E. Cor. thence due W. 40 chains to point of beginning, in section 6 or 7. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 201 thence due 
S. 40 chains being S. W. Cor. thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 
chains thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to point of begin- 
niug, in section 7 or 8. 


Township 35 North, Range 32 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Set post and made mound for N. E. Cor. 
thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chains set post and made mound 
thence due N. 20 chains set post made a mound thence due E. 4o chains to point of 
beginning, in section 7 or 8. 
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Township 35 North, Range 36 East. 
SE 14, Sec. 24; NE 44 NW 14, NW 34 NE %, Sec. 25. 


Township 35 North, Range 37 East. 


E 4 SEY, Sec 9; lots 3, 4 and’ 5 of Sec. 10; lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 15; NE4ZSW 4 
and lots 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 of Sec. 16; EK 44 NE 44, SEY of Sec. 19; W 16 NW Jy, 
W 16 SW 4, SEZ SW and lots 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 20; NW 14, W 16 SW and 
lots 1, 2 and 4 of Sec. 29; E. NE144,,NW 14 and S. 14 Sec. 30; NE 14 and lots 1 and 2 
of Sec. 31; NE 14 NW ¥, lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 32. 


Ti ownship 36 North, Range 28 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at a mound and stake run due 
north 20 chains thence due west 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post 
thence due E. 40 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at NE Cor. of 188 run due N. 20 
chains set post thence due W. 4o chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to N. W. 
Cor. 188 thence due E. 4o chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 188 thence due 
W. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains set post thence due EH. 40 chains to 
N. W. Cor. of 189 thence due S. 20 chains to the point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 190 thence due 
N. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to 
N. E. Cor. of 190 thence due W. 20 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. of 191 thence due 
N. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains to 
N. E. Cor. of 191 thence due W. 4o chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. W. Cor. 190 thence due W. 
20 chains set post thence due N. 40 chains set post thence due E. 20 chains to N. W. 
Cor. 192 thence due S. 4o chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. Sec. 32, Tp. 37, R. 
28 run due §S. 20 chains set post thence due E. 40 chains made rock mound thence due 
N. 20 chains to quarter Sec. Cor. of Sec. 33 on Tp. line, thence due W. 4o chains on 
Tp. line to point of beginning. 


Township 36 North, Range 29 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Set post and made mound thence due N. 20 
chains set post thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post 
thence due W. 4o chains to point of beginning, in section 9. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning on ninth standard parallel at 
quarter Cor. of Sec. 33 thence due S. 40 chains set post thence due W. 20 chains set 
post thence due N. 40 chains set post thence due E. on the 9th standard parallel 20 
chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 215 on ninth 
standard parallel thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post 
thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in 
section 4 or 5. 


Township 36 North, Range 30 East. 


E 3g of NW }4, W }6 NE 4, SE 14 NE jy, NE 4 SE 4 of Sec. 33; SW 14 NW 
4, N% SW 4, W % SE, SE \& SEX of Sec. 34, ee 
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Township 36 North, Range 32 East. 


NE 4, W % SE 4, E36 SW 4 of Sec. 1; NE 14 NEY andN ¥& of SE of NE 
Y of Sec. 2; E 4g SE 1 of Sec. 11; NW 14 and W 14 SW YY of Sec. 12; WIG NW 14 
and W 146 SW 1% of Sec. 13; FE. 16 NEY and E &% SE ¥¥ of Sec. 14; NE 1 and W 1¢ 
SE 14 of Sec. 23; Wg SE 14 of Sec. 26; EF 1g NW 14 and W 14 SW JY of Sec. 35. 


Township 36 North, Range 33 Last. 


W 146 of E 46 of NW 144 and W 4 of NW 14 of Sec. 1; E 6 of E of NE Xj of 
Sec. 2; NE 14, N 6 SE, E 6 NW 3 of Sec. 4; N 1g NE 4 and NW 1g NW X of 
Sec. 5; N16 NE 14, SW NE ¥ and NW Xj of Sec. 6. 


Township 36 North, Range 37 Last. 


SW 14% SE X and lot 4 of Sec. 22; lot 1 of Sec. 26; W 1g NE 44, W146 SE and 
lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 27; SE 44 NE 144, NE 4 SE j of Sec. 33; NW 4 NE, 
S 44NW 4, SW 1 and lots 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Sec. 34; and lot 1 of Sec. 35. 


Township 37 North, Range 27 East. 


E 14g NE %, E% SE 4 of Sec. 1; SE 14 NW Y¥ and lots 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 3, the 
EUNW &% and NE X& of Sec. 12, The W ¥ of E 14 of SW Xf and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of Sec. 16; Lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 20, W 146 NW 4 of Sec. 21. 


Township 37 North, Range 28 East. 


W NE Y4,E 6 NW 4, Ele SW Y, lots 4, 5, 6and 7 of Sec. 6; NIZE NW 1Z 
Sec. 7; NW 4 NE 44, NE }4 NW ¥, Sec. 9; S 46 SE 4, SE 14 SW %, Sec. 25; S 
16 of Sec. 32; S 146 SW X of Sec. 33, N 16 NEJ4 and NE 4% NW 4 of Sec. 36. 


Township 37 North, Range 29 East. 


N 46 SW 4X of Sec. 27, lot 4 of Sec. 30, E 16 NEY4,NW YZ NEY,NEWKNWY 
and lot 1 of Sec. 31; S14 NW 44, N 4 SW } and SE ¥ of Sec. 32, W 4 SW 
of Sec. 33. 


Township 37 North, Range 30 East. 


W 16 NW 1 of Sec. 1, E 4% NE X&% of Sec. 2; SE of Sec. 3; S 6 NE X of Sec. 
8; S46 NE 4 and S 44 NW 4 of Sec. 9; N 46 NE 1g and N % NW Xf Sec. to. 


Township 37 North, Range 33 East. 


Lots 8 and g, Sec. 5; Lots 3, 5, 12 and 13 of Sec. 8; E 6 NE 4, SE1Z SE 4 and 
lots 1, 4, 7 and 8 of Sec. 17; NE 14 NW 1 and E ¥ of Sec. 20; SW 144 NW ¥ and 
NW 4% SW 4 of Sec. 21; NE44, SEG NW 4, N 1% SEY,SWYSEY,EW SW 
ty and SW 4 SW X¥ of Sec. 29; SE 14 SE 1 of Sec. 30; NE 144 NE 4 of Sec. 31; 
NW (NE %, N16 NW and E ¥y SE Xf of Sec. 32; SE14 and S 4 SW 1 of Sec. 
33; E 4% SE 4 and W 14 SW ¥ of Sec. 34; W 6 SW 4 of Sec. 35. 


Township 37 North, Range 37 East. 


Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, Sec. 1; SE 14 NE 14 and lot 1 of Sec. 2; S16 SE 14 SW 4 of 
Sec. 33 NW14 SE 4 and lots 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of Sec. 4; SE 14 NE 14 and 
lot 1 of Sec. 5; W 146 SW Xf and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and to of Sec. 9; N 16 
NE, Sec. 10; SW 1 of Sec. 13; S 4 NE 44%, SEY and SE 1 of SW 44 of Sec. 14; 
SW &% NW 4%, W 6 SW X%, SE 4 SW Xf of Sec. 15; SE 14 NE 14 and NE 4 SE ly 
of Sec. 16. S144 NE 14, Eg NW 144,NWY4 NW 4, NEY of SW 4 and N }¢ SE 
ly of Sec. 22; E14 NW 144, SW 14 NW 44, E 6 SW 4, NW YY SW and lots 1 and 
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2 and E 4 of Sec. 23;S 1 SE 14 and S 16 SW & Sec. 24; N 6 NE 4 of Sec. 25; N 
1g SW ¥ and lots g, 10, 11 and 12 of Sec. 26; S 44 NE 4, N 6 SE 4, NE 44 SW 4 
and lots 9, 10, 12, 13 and 14 of Sec. 27; Low 1, 5, 7, 8, and 12 of Sec. 28, W 4g NE iy, 
W 14 SE 1 and lots 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Sec. 33. 


Township 37 North, Range 38 East. - 
Lots I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec. 18; Lots 1, 3 and 4 of Sec. 19. 


Township 38 North, Range 27 East. 


SW 144 NW 1 and lot 6 of Sec. 2; Lots 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 3; Lots 4, 5, and 6 of 
Sec. 11; SE 14 of NW and lots 7 and 8 of Sec. 14; Lot 3 of Sec. 22; W 1g NE 14 
of NW 4 and lots 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec. 23; SE 14 SE 14 and lot 7 of Sec. 27; E 4% 
NE 4, E % SE 1 aud lots 5, 6, 7, and 8 of Sec. 34. 


Township 38 North, Range 28 East. 


S 4% SE and SE 144 SW X of Sec. 10; SW 14 of Sec. 11; N 146 NW 1 Sec. 14; 
N % NE 4 and N 46 NW ¥, Sec. 15; NE 14 NE X of Sec. 16; SW 34 of Sec. 26; 
W NEY, EM SW YX and lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 31. 


Township 38 North, Range 29 East. 


S 4%NW 4 aad lots 2, 3, and 4 of Sec. 45 NE 44,S 146 NW 44, N &% SE Xf and 
lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 5; E 144 NE 4% of Sec. 6. 


Township 38 North, Range 30 East. 


E 4g SW and SW 14 SW}4 of Sec. 25; SE 14 SE 1 of Sec. 26; E 46 NE 14 and 
E 4 SE 1 of Sec. 35; W 16 NW X of Sec. 36. 


Township 38 North, Range 32 East. 
Elg SE 4 and SW & SE X% of Sec. 25; W 16 NE 14 and SE 14 NE Xf of Sec. 36. 


Township 38 North, Range 33 East. 


W %NW 4 of Sec. 1; S 46 NE } and lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 2; lot 4 of Sec. 3; lot 
1 of Sec. 4; S 16 SE 44 of Sec. 9; S 6 NE44,SB NW 4, SEY andE& SW YY 
of Sec. 15; NE 34 of Sec. 16; S 4 NE 4, SE 4 and E 44 SW X of Sec. 21;N ¥% 
NE 4 of Sec. 22; S 44 SE 14, Sec. 26; N 1g NW 4 of Sec. 27; N16 NE44, NEY 
NW 4, SE 14 and Lot 1 of Sec. 28; SW 14 SE 4 of Sec. 30; NW 14 NE 4 of Sec. 
31; and N 4 NE 4 of Sec. 35. 


Township 38 North, Range 37 East. 


S % SE X% of Sec. 4; SE 44 SE Xj of Sec.5; NE 44 NEY,E«%SEY,SWY 
SE 1% of Sec. 8; Sec.9; SE 144 NEY4,WIYNW YY, ESE YY, SW SE YY and 
SW 4 of Sec. 10; SE14 NE 4 and E 44 SE 4% of Sec. 11; S 146 SW 1 of Sec. 12; E 
NE 44, N 146 NW 3} and lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 13; E 4% NE 4%, SW Y4{NEY,W 
NW 4%, SE, Es SW yj and NW 4 SW Xf of Sec. 14; Sec. 15; E 44, NW 14 and 
N 16 SW 4 of Sec. 16; N 146 NE of Sec. 17; E 46 NE 4, N % SE, SW SE 
14, SE 14 SW 1 and lot 5 of Sec. 21; NE44,S 46 NW 4%, NW1{ NW 4%,N 1% SE 
4, N % SW 14, and SW 4 SW ¥ of Sec. 22; N 46 NE 144.NW X and S & SE Xj of 
Sec. 23; NW 34, NW 1¢ SW }¥ and lot 5 of Sec. 25; SW 144 SW X and E & of Sec. 
26; SE 14 SE 44 and SW X of Sec. 27; NW 14 NE 4. E4% SE, SWKSE, 
SE 144 SW 44 and lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Sec. 28; SW 14 NE and lots 3, 4, and 5 of 
Sec. 29; W 1g NE 14, N 4 SE 44, SW 4 SE 4, SE 4 SW X and lots 1, 2, 5. 6, and 
8 of Sec. 33; N. E. 34 NE 44, and E 14 SE 14 of Sec 35; lots 1, 2, and 3 of Sec. 36. 
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Township 38 North, Range 38 East. 
Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and § of Sec. 8; lot 5 of Sec. 19; and lots 1 and 2 of Sec. 30 


Township 39 North, Range 27 East. 


Lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 10; N 144 SW }¥ and lots 2, 3, 5, and 6 of Sec. 15; lots 5 and 
6 of Sec. 16; E46 NW 14, NE 14 SE ¥ and lots 6, 8,9, 10, and 11 of Sec. 22: SE 
14 and lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of Sec. 27; lots 5, 6, 7, 8, and g of Sec. 34. 


Township 39 North, Range 28 East. 


NE YNEY,S lg NE 4, SE14 NW Wand SE ¥& of Sec. 13 E ¥ of Sec. 12; 
and SE 14 of Sec. 36. 


Township 39 North, Range 29 East. 


W 4g SW 14 of Sec. 3; SE yy and NW 14 of Sec. 4; N 146 NW Xf of Sec. 5; W 
WNW Xj and SW 14 of Sec.6; W 46 NW Xf of Sec. 7; N 4, SE 14 and SE Y% 
SW 4% of Sec.9; S16 NW 14, and SW 14 of Sec1o; Wg SElgand Ew SW ig 
of Sec 153 S16 SW 14 of Sec. 33. 


Township 39 North, Range 30 East. 


S 4g SE Yyand SW 1 of Sec. 4; E44 NE 1 and E % SE 4 of Sec. 8; NY’ 
NE YandN 446 NW Xf of Sec. 9. 


Township 39 North, Range 31 East. 


A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at a stake marked ‘‘I. A.” 
ran north at variation of 22° 30/ E. forty chains and set ‘post at N.W. corner of 
claim thence east 20 chains and set N.E. corner thence south 40 chains setting S.E. 
corner thence west 20 chains to point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W corner of No. 12 
thence east Io chains toS.W. corner of allotment No. 13 thence due north 20 chains 
and set post thence due east 10 chains and set post thence due north 20 chains and 
set post thence due east 20 chains and set post thence due south 20 chains and set 
post thence due west Io chains and set post thence due south 20 chains and set post 
thence due west 20 chains to S. W. corner of allotment No. 13. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W. Cor. of No. 13, 
thence due east 10 chains and set post; thence due N. 20 chains and set post; 
thence due E. 10 chains and set post; thence due N. 20 chains and set post, thence 
due E. 20 chains and set post; thence due S. 20 chains and set post thence due W 
10 chains and set post thence due S. 20 chains and sét post thence due W. 20 chains 
to the S. W. corner of allotment No. 14. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at N.W. corner of No. 14 
thence due north 4o chains and set post thence due east 20 chains and set post 
thence due S. 40 chains and set post thence due west 20 chains on line between 
Nos. 14 & 1s to place of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Commencing at the N.W. corner of No. 
15, thence due east 10 chains and set post thence due north 4o chains and set post, 
thence due east 20 chains and set post, thence due south 40 chains set post for S.E. 
corner thence due west 20 chains to S.W. corner of No. 16. 


Township 39 North, Range 32 East. 
SW 14 NE %, N 4 NW 4 and SE 44 NW ¥ of Sec. 2. 
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Township 39 North, Range 33 East. 


SW WK NE \, SELIG NW 4, NW {SE YZ and NE &% SW 4 of Sec. 2; lots 1 
and 2 of Sec. 9; Lot 1 of Sec. 10; lots i, 2, 3, and4 of Sec.11; N 4% of S44 of NE 
14 and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 12; N }¢ SE iyand SW Y of Sec. 133 
S 14% NE 4,S 4% NW \, SW ¥\ and lots 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Sec. 14; SE 14 SE 14 
and lots 1, 2, and 4 of Sec. 15; NE 14 NE }¥ and lots 1, 5, and 6 of Sec. 16; NW 14 
NE 44, NE 44 NW 14 and lots 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Sec. 17; W Sec. 23; W 14 Sec. 
24; Wg NEY, E 4% NW 1 and W 1g SE Yf of Sec. 26; SW 14 NW 4 and NW 
44 SW 1% of Sec. 29; SE 144 SE JX of Sec. 33; SW YG SW ¥ of Sec. 34; EX 
of Sec. 35. 


Township 39 Norih, Range 36 East. 


SW NE, W \ SE and SE ¥% SW XX of Sec. 11, N. 46 SW YX of Sec. 13; 
Si NEY, SEZ NW and NE ¥ SE ¥ of Sec. 14. 


Township 39 North, Range 37 East. 


SE 4 of Sec 8; SNE, W 1% SE Y and SE 44 SW YX of Sec. 16; SEY 
NE } and SE i of Sec. 17; N 46 NE 44, NEG NW YS oe NW Xf and SW 4 


of Sec. 20; NE 14, NE14 NW 4 and E lg SE ¥y of Sec 21; NW Yy and E 14 SW 
1g of Sec. 29. 


Township 39 North, Range 38 East. 


SW 4% SW 4 of Sec. 12; W 16 NW lg and NW 44 SW Xf of Sec. 133 SIZ SW 
4% of Sec. 143 NW 14 of Sec. 23. 


Township 39 North, Range 39 East. 


Lots 5,6, and 7 of Sec. 2; SE 14 NE lj and E 46 SE ¥f of Sec.7; SW 14 NW 
Yand W 16 SW 14 of Sec 8; SW 14 SE 14 and SE &% SW 14 of Sec.9; W 14 NE 
44, Eg NW 44, SW 14 NW 4 and lot 3 of Sec. 16; E144 NE 4, NW & and NW 
144 SW 4 of Sec. 173 NE 144 NE Yj, SE Yj, and E 44 SW ¥ of Sec. 18. 


Township go North, Range 27 East. 


E ¥¢ SE 4 of Sec. 113 SW 4f NEY, SE 14 NW 4, W &% SEY and SW YX of 
Sec. 12; NW 14 of Sec. 13; E 14g NE 14 of Sec. 14; W 16 of SW 1g of NE 44, NW 
14, W 6 of W i of SE 4, E 46 SW 14, and NW 14 SW 14 of Sec. 15; lot 5 of Sec. 
21; NE 4, N % SE 4%,SW 4 SE 44,5 16 SW 1 and lots 2, 3, and 4 of Sec. 22; 
W 16 SE X of Sec. 27. 


Township go North, Range 28 East. 


S 44 SE ¥ and lots 3 and 4 of Sec. 19; SW 4 of Sec. 35. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning ata stone monument on the in- 
ternational line, being the N.W. Cor. of allotment 116, thence running due east on 
boundary line 40 chains set post at N.E. Cor. thence due S. 20 chains set post 
marked “I. A.” being S.E. Cor. thence due W. 40 chains set post at S.W. Cor. 
thence due N. 20 chains to the point of beginning, in section 2 or 3. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 116 thence dtie 
E. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of 116 thence due S. 20 chains and set post being S. E. Cor. 
of 117 thence due W, 4ochains and set post at S. W. Cor. of allotment 117 thence due 
N. 20 chains to place of beginning being N. W. Cor. of No. 117. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. of 117 thence due 
. 40 chains to S. E. Cor. of No. 117 thence due S. 20.chains to S. E. Cor. No, 118 
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aud set post ‘I, A.” thence due W. 4o chains to S, W. Cor. of No. 118 and set post 
“J. A.” thence due N, 20 chains to point of beginning being N. W. Cor. of 118, 

_ Attract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. W. Cor. 118 thence due E. 
40 chains to S. E, Cor. of 118 thence due S. 20 chains to S. E. Cor. 119 and set post 
“J. A.’ thence due W. 40 chains to S. W. Cor. of 119 and set post thence due N. 20 
chains to N. W. Cor. or point of beginning. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 116 thence due E. 
40 chains to N. FE. Cor. of 122 and set post ‘‘I. A.’’ thence S. 20 chains to S. E. Cor. 
and set post thence due W. 4o chains to S. E. Cor. of No. 117 being S. W. Cor. of 
_ No. 122 thence due N. 20 chains to point of beginning, in Sec. 2 or 3. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 117 thence due 
EK. 4o chains to S. E. Cor. of 122 thence due south 20 chains to S. E. Cor. of 122 
set post ‘I. A.’’ thence due W. 4o chains to S. E. Cor. of 118 thencedue N. 20 chains 
to point of beginning, in section 2 or 3. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at boundary line N. E. Cor. of 
No. 116 thence due FE. on boundary line 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains 
to N. E. Cor. of 122 thence due W. on line between 122 & 222 to N. W. Cor. of 122 
thence N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at N. E. Cor, of 222 on boundary 
line thence due E. 40 chains set post thence due S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 
40 chains to S. E. Cor. of 222 thence due N. 20 chains to place of beginning, in sec- 
tion I or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 223 thence due 
S. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chainstoN. EH. Cor. of 123 thence due N. 20 
chains to N. E. of 122 thence due E. 40 chains between line of 223 and 224 to place 
of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 224 thence due 
§. 20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chainsto S. E. Cor. of 123 thence due N. 20 
chains to S. W. Cor. of 224 thence due E. 40 chains between line 224 & 225 to place 
of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at S. E. Cor. of 225 thencedueS. 
20 chains set post thence due W. 40 chains set post thence due N. 20 chains to S. W. 
Cor. 225 thence due E. 40 chains on line between 225 & 226 to point of beginning, 
in section I or 2. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning on boundary line at N. E. Cor. of 
223 thence on boundary line due EK. 20 chains set post thence due S. 40 chains 
set post thence due W. 20 chains to S. EK. Cor. of 224 thence due N. 40 chains to 
place of beginning, in section 1 or 2. 
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A tract of land described as follows: Set post on International boundary line 
' being N. E. Cor. of 120 thence due §. 20 chains to S. E. Cor. and set post ‘I. A.” 
thence due W. 40 chains and set post being S. W. Cor. of 120 thence due N. 20 
chains to boundary line set post ‘‘I. A.’ being N. W. Cor. thence on boundary line 
40 chains to point of beginning, in section 5 or 6. 

A tract of land described as follows: Beginning at SE 14 of 120 thence due S. 20 
chains to S. H. Cor. and set post ‘‘I. A.’’ thence W. 4o chains to S. W. Cor, and set 
post thence due N. 20 chains to N. W. Cor. thence due East 4o chains to point of 
beginning, Sec. 5 or 6. 

NE {and S 4% of Sec. 32; S. 4 SE 14 and S % SW X of Sec. 33. 


Township zo North, Range 30 East. 


BE &«NW YW SW of Sec. 3; W % W 6 SW 1 of Sec. 15; NE 4 SE ¥ and all 
that part of the S 14 of S 1¢ of N }4 of NE 44 lying south and east of Myers creek, 
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all that part of S 14 NE 14 lying east of Myers creek, and all that part of the NW 
14 SE 14 lying east of Myers creek and all that part of the S }¢ SE 14 lying east of 
Myers creek in Sec. 16; W 14 of SW 14 of NE 144, W ¥¢ of NW 44 of SE 4, E 6 
SW ¥, and all that part of W 44 SW 14 lying east of Myers creek except one acre 
in Reno Quartz claim of Sec. 21; S 4 SE 14 of Sec. 25; S34 of W 1g of NE 44 of 
NW 4%, S & of E44 of NW of NW 4; S &% of Ey of W 6 of NW 4 of NW 
4; EB &% of N 6 of SW 4% of NW 4, SE 4 of SW 4 of NW Wand N ¥ of NW 
14 of SE % of NW 14 of Sec. 28; W 4 SE 4% SE 1X of Sec. 29; S 46 NW ¥ and 
SW Xj of Sec. 30; E 144 NE 14 and W NE 4 of SE 4 of Sec. 32; S 1g NE 4 of 
NW 4%, SE 1, NW \%, W % of Wj of W 16 of NW14 and NE 14 SW 4 of Sec. 33. 


Township go North, Range 31 East. 
S% NEY, W % SEY and NE 4 SW 4 of Sec. 25. 


Township go North, Range 32 East. 


E % SE 4% NE 4 andE ¥ of E of SEX of Sec. 9} SWIG NEY, SKYNWY,W 
1 SE 14 and SW 1 of Sec. 10; W 4g of W 44 of NE14, W 44 of NE14 of NW 4, SE 
WNW 4, NE4%SW 4 and SW 4% SW and all that part of W 1g NW 14 lying 
east of Kettle river, and all that part of NE 14 NW 3 lying east of Kettle river of 
Sec. 15; the E44 NE 144 NE ¥ and all that part of SE 14 SE 14 lying east of Kettle 
river in Sec. 16; lot 5 and all that part of the NW 144 SW 44, W 14 of NW Xj of NE 
14 of SW-14, SW 44 of NE 4 of SW 4, NEY of SW Xj of SW 4, andSEWSW \% 
lying east of Kettle river in Sec. 22; lot 1, W % of SE14 of NW Xj of SW , all 
of NE 4 of NW 44 of NW 44, SW 4% SW 4, and SW 144 NW Xj of SW ¥% lying 
east of Kettle river in Sec. 26; E 1g of NW 14, E46 SW 4, Wi SEY, SEY SE 
14 and lots 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Sec. 27; lot 3 of Sec. 30; E 44 NE 44%, NW 4% NE , 
E 14 of SW 44 of NE 4%, E &% of NW 4 of SE 4 and E 16 SE'4 of Sec. 34; W 
of NW 4 of NE 44 of NW 44, W ¥% of SEY of SW XM, lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 and all 
that part of SW 14 SW 44 lying east of Kettle river. 


Township go North, Range 33 East. 


SE 14 SE 4 of Sec. 12; NE 44 NE 44, W } NE 44, NE 44 NW ¥%,N ¥% SE ¥% 
and SE 14 SE 14 of Sec. 13. 


Township zo North, Range 34 East. 


Se NE 4%, SE 4 NW } and lots 1, 2 and 3 of Sec.1; E36 SW 4 and lots 3, 
6, 7,8 and 11 of Sec.3; SW lg NE4,S %e NW 44, N 14 SW Xf and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 of Sec. 4; SE 14 NE 4 and NE 14 SE 4 of Sec. 5; SW 14 SW ¥ of Sec. 7; 
E 4 SE 4 of Sec. 8; E46 NE 4, N 4 SE } and lots 1, 4and6 of Sec. 9; N14 NW 
44, SW 14 NW 4 and NW 4 SW 3 of Sec. 10; SW 14 SW 4 of Sec. 13; S 14 NE 
+4, SE 44 and SE 44 SW 44 of Sec. 14; NW 14 NE 4 and NE 4% NW YX of Sec. 15; 
Eg NE 4 of Sec. 17; NW 144 NW &% of Sec. 18; SW 14 NEY, SEZ NW 4, NW 
lq SE 4 and NE 14 SW 14 of Sec. 19; N¥g NE 4, Sec. 23 NW { NE } and lots 1 
and 2 of Sec. 30. 


Township go North, Range 35 East. 
N i of SE 14 of NW ¥ and lots 3, 4 and N ¥ of lot 5 of Sec. 6. 


© 


Township go North, Range 39 East. 


SW 14 SE 44, SE14 SW 14 of Sec. 25; SE 14 NE 4 and lot 1 of Sec. 35; NE 
NE 4, SW 14 NE 4, NW \ and lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sec. 36. 
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